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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—When it was determined 
that the body of the Duke of Wellington 
should be deposited in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
it was at once supposed that it would be 
laid side by side with that of our great 
Naval Hero, which already occupied the 
central spot of that great structure, be- 
neath the sarcophagus originally made for 
Wolsey’s tombhouse at Windsor. It was 
found, however, on the eve of the funeral, 
that Nelson’s tomb had already been en- 
croached upon in the year 1835, when the 
body of his brother William Earl Nelson 
was placed within it. This circumstance, 
it is understood, formed the difficulty 
which has prevented the completion of the 
Great Duke's interment. 

In a book of local topography recently 
published,—Mr. Pulman’s ‘‘ Book of the 
Axe,”’ I find, in an account of Cricket St. 
Thomas, in Somersetshire, the parish 
church of Lord Bridport, a statement that 
‘* there is a very interesting and beautifully 
executed monument of white marble, [the 
sculptor’s name is not given], against the 
north wall of the chancel, to the memory 
of the Rev. William Earl Nelson, Duke 
of Bronté, and father of the present Lady 
Bridport. It consists of a full-length 
reclining figure of the Earl, in canonicals, 
contemplating an ascending angel above, 
and holding, in one hand, an open book. 
The countenance is remarkably fine. An 
inscription sets forth that the Earl was 
born on April 20, 1757, and died February 
28, 1835, and that his remains are depo- 
sited in St. Paul’s cathedral, by the side 
of those of his brother, the celebrated 
Admiral.’’ On reading this, the question 
will at once occur to every one, Why should 
not the remains of this worthy member of 
the Church Militant be translated from 
their present unauthorised position, and 
placed beneath his own ‘* beautifully ex- 
ecuted monument? ’”’ 

Yours, &c. N. 

[We believe this matter is now settled, 
the coffin of the Duke of Wellington 
having been recently removed from where 
it rested above the sarcophagus of Nelson’s 
tomb to a spot some twenty yards more to 
the east, where our great Military Hero will 
now have a tomb of his own.—Ep1r. ] 

Mr. Ursan,—!In your November num- 
ber you gave insertion to an account of 
some strangely barbarous treatment to 
which one or two mural slabs in Folke- 
stone Church have been subjected. I can 
now furnish your pages with another case 
of similar Vandalism. But there is this 
difference ; the former is merely an exhi- 


bition of execrable taste, the latter is the 
deliberate perpetration of extravagant Pu- 
ritanism. Displeased with a small demi- 
figure of St. Matthew, in a south window 
of the south aisle of the pretty church of 
Lydiard Milicent, in Wiltshire, the zeal 
of the minister has excited him to have 
the head taken out and its place supplied 
by a circular piece of yellow-coloured 
glass! This half-way sort of sensitiveness 
only makes the enormity the more flagrant. 
I am as hotly opposed to the pranks of 
Puseyism, te resuscitated medieval mum- 
meries, and to preaching much of “ The 
Church” and but little of ‘‘ The Gospel,’ 
as the lowest of Low-churchmen can be. 
Disgusted too with the monotonous howl- 
ing of the Litany, &c. in our cathedrals, I 
have very frequently been tempted to ex- 
claim that, were it not for the architecture 
and the monuments, I should wish these 
nurseries of priestly presumption razed to 
the dust. Nevertheless something is due 
to archeology, and such ultra-iconoclastic 
intemperance as that of the minister of 
Lydiard Milicent would, if honestly car- 
ried out, hail the burning of the best works 
of Rafaelle and Guido, break up the Greek 
and Egyptian idols in the Museum, and 
smash every pane of ancient stained glass 
to be found in our churches. 
I am, &c. L. 

Mr. Urnsan,—Some clerical reader of 
your Magazine, resident in London or the 
suburbs, could I think assist me in the 
following matter. The poet Mallet mar- 
ried his second wife in October, 1742: for 
two years previously he lived in the parish 
of Chiswick : where he lived before 1740 
I know not. I want to find out the time 
and place of the death of his first wife, 
which probably was not many years prior 
to 1742. Yours, &c. D. 

A. A. who is desirous for information 
respecting the family of Pickering, of Tich- 
marsh, co. Northampton, has of course 
consulted Bridges’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire. We should willingly have in- 
serted his queries if they had not been 
mislaid. 

Errata.—Sept. p. 307, for “the present” 
read the late Lord Monson ; and the Earl 
of Aylesford brother-in-law to the late 
Earl of Warwick. 

P. 630. The Earl of Kenmare was in 
his 64th, not in his 66th year. 

P. 642. For Ashford Lodge, read Ash- 
fold Lodge. 

P. 644. Mr. Baring Wall died unmar- 
ried, and his large estates descend to a 
nephew, 
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THE LADY ELIZABETH A PRISONER AT WOODSTOCK. 


State Papers relating to the Custody of the Princess Elizabeth at Woodstock in 1554, 
being Letters between Queen Mary and her Privy Council and Sir Henry Beding- 
field, Knt. of Oxburgh, Norfolk. Communicated by the Rev. C. R. Manning, 
M.A. to the Papers of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 


WHILST the Lady Elizabeth, after- 
wards our illustrious Protestant Queen, 
was the subject of her sister Mary, she 
was not exempt from a share of those 
persecutions which visited less exalted 
professors of the Reformed religion ; 
and Foxe, the historian of the Martyrs, 
has not failed to commemorate the sum 
of her sufferings, and to place them in 
the most piteous and lamentable as- 
pect. It has now, however, been well 
ascertained, by the researches of suc- 
cessive historical inquirers, that in this 
story, as in others, Foxe’s zeal carried 
him into gross exaggeration ; and rea- 
sonable exception might be taken to 
Elizabeth being classed as a religious 
martyr at all, for whilst, on the one 
hand, she was at this period too in- 
tensely alarmed for her personal safety 
to be particularly contumacious in re- 
spect of religious observances, so, on 
the other, it is evident that her treat- 
ment resulted entirely from urgent 
political causes, involving the security 
of Queen Mary’s person and govern- 
ment, and not from any purely religi- 
ous questions. We are now enabled, 
by the recent publication of some 
authentic documents connected with 
Elizabeth’s imprisonment, to review 
the narrative which Foxe and his fol- 
lowers have given of its incidents, and 
we feel sure that any fresh information 
on so interesting a portion of our his- 
tory will at once engage the attention 
of our readers. 

The jealousy with which the Lady 
Elizabeth was regarded, was the almost 


necessary result of the relative position 
of her sister and herself. Mary was 
the possessor of the throne, and child- 
less; Elizabeth was the next heir in 
expectancy. .This circumstance alone, 
at a time when all parties and factions 
had their mainspring in personalclaims, 
was quite sufficient to excite distrust, 
unless the sisters had been perfectly 
united in sentiment and opinions, and 
devoted to the accomplishment of the 
same objects. But this they neither 
were by age or education, nor would 
the world allow them to become so. 
Mary was the ostensible head of a reli- 
gious revolution: Elizabeth the sole 
stay of the smothered but widely-spread 
aspirations of those who had embraced 
in sincerity the pure doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

Afi the children of Henry the Eighth, 
though each born of different mothers, 
appear to have been brought up in 
kindly intercourse with one another ; 
and even to have reciprocated with 
affection the attentions of their last 
step-mother, Queen Katharine Parr. 
But their friendly intercourse was con- 
siderably checked and impaired during 
the reign of King Edward by the reli- 
gious, political, and personal jealousies 
of their councillors and adherents. 

At the death of King Edward, the 
attempted diversion of the succession, 
commenced, but not fully accomplished, 
by the Dukes of Northumberland and 
Suffolk, placed the interests of the two 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, in a com- 
munity of danger, and appeared for a 
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time to cement their friendship. The 
legitimacy of both was disputed, and— 
for nine days—overruled. Atthiscrisis 
the princely treatment they had usually 
received from their father and brother, 
and the consequent estimation in which 
they were held by the country, must 
have stood them in good stead. ‘Though 
certain formal disabilities had been 
heretofore pronounced upon them, in 
some almost forgotten acts of parlia- 
ment, passed during the wayward fits 
of their father’s passions or policy, yet 
King Henry had reversed all that by 
his last will; and Englishmen, having 
learned to regard these princesses as 
true scions of the royal house, were 
not to be persuaded to the contrary. 
The Protestant united with the Ro- 
manist in upholding what they alike 
deemed the indefeasible claims of in- 
heritance, the cause of justice and of 
right ; and in frustrating the ambitious 
designs of Dudley, who was previously 
both feared and hated, and now was 
regarded as committing a monstrous 
act of robbery and iniquity. 

No sooner was it safe for Mary to 
approach the metropolis, than she was 
joined by her sister Elizabeth. The 
latter, indeed, having less distance to 
travel, came to London the day before 
the Queen, and went forth with a great 
company to welcome her. She joined 
in the festivities of the court, and was 
present at the coronation. 

In religious matters, however, she 
was as yet firm. In a despatch written 
a few wecks after Mary’s accession 
(on the 6th Sept.) the French ambas- 
sador reports that “ Elizabeth will not 
hear mass, nor accompany her sister to 
the chapel, whatever remonstrance 
either the Queen or the lords of her 
persuasion have been able to make to 
her on the subject.” From other ac- 
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counts we learn that she parried her 
sister’s entreaties, by asking time for 
reflection, and eal that might in- 
struct her in the new faith she was re- 
quired to adopt. ; 

It has been imagined by many writers 
that the estrangement of the royal 
sisters originated from their mutual 
regard of the young Earl of Devon; 
but, though much has been surmised 
with respect to that personage, there 
is little, if any, historical evidence of 
his having actually engaged the affec- 
tions of either sister. Edward Courtenay 
was the only child of Edward Marquess 
of Exeter and Gertrude of York, one 
of the daughters of King Edward the 
Fourth. After having spent his youth 
and early manhood in confinement, he 
was released from the Tower at the 
accession of Mary, was by a new crea- 
tion restored to his ancestral dignity as 
an Earl, and made a Knight of the Bath 
at the coronation. It is said that he 
came to court accomplished in point of 
education, though necessarily inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of the world. He 
was a handsome man of about twenty- 
eight years of age, and almost the only 
near relative of the Queen and her 
sister that was not of their own sex.* 
It was unavoidable, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the speculations of 
some politicians should be directed 
towards him; and particularly of such 
as esteemed it more desirable that the 
blood royal should be matched with 
native than with foreign consorts. 

We have not, however, the least 
authentic intimation that Mary at any 
time herself entertained an idea of 
marrying this English cousin. The 
idea has pleased the fancy of historical 
romancers and romantic historians, and 
they have adopted it too readily. Be- 
fore Mary’s accession, during the de- 





* All the living descendants of King Henry the Seventh at the accession of Queen 


Mary were, with one exception, and he a boy, females. 


They were: 1. the Queen; 


2. the Lady Elizabeth ; 3. Mary Queen of Scots; 4. Margaret Countess of Lennox ; 
5. Henry Lord Darnley ; 6. Frances Duchess of Suffolk; 7. the Lady Jane Dudley ; 
8. the Lady Katharine Grey ; 9. Lady Mary Grey ; 10. Lady Margaret Clifford. The 
Lady Elizabeth was the last survivor of them all. See a table, with dates and other 
particulars, in the Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 84. 

+ Mr. Tytler says (Edward the Sixth and Mary, ii. 257), “I have met with no direct 
proof that Mary herself ever seriously thought of Courtenay ;’’ and (p. 259) that she 
‘* sacrificed the wishes of her people to her ambition, being determined to have the 
Prince of Spain. ie 4 As for the idle and romantic tales of Vertot regarding 
Courtenay’s love for Elizabeth and Mary’s jealousy and revenge, they have been suc- 
cessfully refuted by Griffet (translated under the title of New Lights thrown upon the 
History of Mary). It is to be regretted that they should remain embalmed in the 
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clining health of her brother Edward, 
the emperor had already resolved upon 
her marriage with his son Philip ;* and 
Mary from the first appears to have 
viewed this alliance with favour, hav- 
ing, it is said, fully appreciated the 
personal charms of her Spanish cousin, 
as delineated by the pencil of Titian. 
Besides, no other suitor in Europe 
could then compare with Philip in 
point of rank or worldly grandeur. 

The supposition that intentions of 
matrimony were, on their own part, 
entertained by Elizabeth and Cour- 
tenay, is equally destitute of proof. 
It is true that in point of years he was 
not only better suited to her than to 
Mary, but that in that respect, as in 
birth, he was not ineligible; and it 
is also true that Elizabeth repeatedly 
objected to marriages proposed for her 
with continental princes, as if she was 
unwilling to leave her native country, 
and cherished an abiding presentiment 
of her future destiny. It would seem 
that, if she had desired a husband at 
all, he would have been an English- 
man. But whilst others were ready, 
from political motives, to designate the 
Earl of Devon for her consort, no con- 
temporary statement has hitherto oc- 
curred of her having regarded her 
kinsman with personal favour. 

The Earl of Devon was arrested 
among those supposed to be implicated 
in Wyat’s insurrection, and again com- 
mitted to the Tower on the 12th Feb. 
1554, the very day that the Lady Jane 
was beheaded. 

The Lady Elizabeth, who was then 
at her manor of Ashridge in Hertford- 
shire, had already been summoned to 
Court by a letter under the signet 
dated the 29th January. She had ex- 
cused herself on the plea of illness; 
but, on the alarm of Wyat’s attack on 
the metropolis, the Lord Admiral, Sir 
Edward Testes and Sir Thomas 
Cornwaleys were sent to bring her to 
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town. They arrived at Ashridge on 
Sunday the 11th February, and the 
princess was removed on the follow- 
ing morning. She was still permitted, 
on account of the state of her health, 
to travel by very short stages, and ap- 
sre. to linger for several days at 
Tighgate, during which time the streets 
of London were a perfect slaughter- 
house from the vengeance taken upon 
the Londoners who had revolted to the 
standard of Wyat. 
Her entrance into London on the 
23d Feb. is thus described in a despatch 
of the Spanish ambassador, Renaud : 


The Lady Elizabeth arrived here yester- 
day, dressed all in white, with a great 
company of the Queen’s servants and her 
own. She caused the litter in which she 
rode to be uncovered, that she might show 
herself to the people. Her countenance 
was pale, her demeanour proud, lofty, and 
disdainful, by which she endeavoured to 
conceal her vexatieon. The Queen would 
not see her; and caused her to be lodged 
in a quarter of her palace from which she 
cannot go forth, nor her servants, without 
passing through the guard; and she has 
left to her only two gentlemen, six women, 
and four servants, the rest of her train 
being lodged in the city of London. 

The Queen is advised to commit her to 
the Tower, since she is accused by Wyat, 
named in the letters of the French ambas- 
sador, and suspected by the privy coun- 
cillors; and as it is certain that the enter- 
prise was undertaken in her favour. And 
assuredly, Sire, if, now that the oppor- 
tunity offers, the: Queen do not punish 
her and Courtenay, [such ‘‘ punishment ”’ 
is evidently meant as had so lately been 
awarded to the unhappy Lady Jane and 
her husband Lord Guilford Dudley,] she 
will never be secure; for I fear that, if 
the Lady Elizabeth be left in the Tower, 
when the Queen departs for the parlia- 
ment [which was to be held at Oxford,] 
some treasonable means will be found to 
release her or Courtenay, or both of them, 
so that this error will be worse than the 
former.T 





History of Hume, who was probably misled by Vertot; but it is still more extraordinary 
that the French author should have contradicted the letters of Noailles, which he 


himself published.’’ 
* Tytler, ii. 245. 


It is mentioned in the same place that the Emperor suspected 


Cardinal Pole of desiring to promote a union between Courtenay and Mary ; but it 
does not appear that there were any grounds beyond suspicion that even Pole enter- 
tained such a design. There were rumours that Pole himself, though a cardinal-deacon 
and fifty-three years of age, might aspire to the Queen’s hand. Probably the Queen 
entertained one project just as little as the other. 

+ ‘* Que seroit erreur pire que le premier;’’ the former error, it may be understood, 
of having so long spared the lives of the Lady Jane and her consort. The originai 
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The charges made against the Lady 
Elizabeth at this early stage of her 
persecution were all that ever could 
be substantiated: viz. 1. that she was 
suspected by the Council; 2. that 
Wyatt had confessed his endeavours 
to communicate with her; 3. that her 
name had occurred in the despatches 
of the French ambassador, which the 
government had contrived to intercept; 
and 4. that Sir Peter Carew and others 
had proposed to place her on the throne 
in the event of the deposition of her 
sister. But of Elizabeth’s own consent 
or complicity in these designs no proof 
could ever be discovered, notwithstand- 
ing every effort was made to elicit 
evidence to that effect. 

The mischief had been principally 
engendered by the ceaseless machina- 
tions of De Noailles, the French am- 
bassador. His countryman the Sieur 
d’Oyssell also, when he passed through 
England into Scotland with the French 
ambassador to that country, had en- 
deavoured to incite Sir James Croft 
“to prevent the marriage of the Queen 
to the heir of Spain, to raise Elizabeth 
to the throne, marry her to Courtenay, 
and put Mary to death.”* This was 
the substance of Sir Thomas Wyat’s 
first confession. Sir James Croft him- 
self admitted that he had recommended 
Elizabeth to remove from her manor 
of Ashridge to the castle of Donning- 
ton, which would admit of military 
defence. Wyat further acknowledged 
that he had written more than one 
letter to the Lady Elizabeth; and it 
was discovered that he had employed 
Lord Russell, son of the Lord Privy 
Seal, as his messenger. Wyat also 
charged Courtenay, to his face, with 
having first suggested the rebellion. 
Subsequently, before his execution, 
Wyat withdrew all the reflections he 
had made on Elizabeth, which he was 
then supposed to have uttered in order 
to protract his own chances of escape. 
The Duke of Suffolk, also, is said to 
have criminated Elizabeth, probably 
with the view of shielding his own 
daughter, the Lady Jane Dudley. Sir 
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Peter Carew, who headed an insurrec- 
tion in the West concurrent with that 
of Wyat in Kent, was also found to 
have corresponded with Courtenay, 
and to have advocated his marriage 
with the Lady Elizabeth. ¢ Such were 
the inculpations which Elizabeth in- 
curred by the indiscretions of her pro- 
fessed friends. 

The imputation of her having com- 
municated with France was varied in 
its terms. She was sometimes charged 
with having carried on such communi- 
cation in cypher, and sometimes it 
amounted to the assertion that she had 
herself written a letter to the French 
king; this she very emphatically de- 
nied in the letter which she wrote to 
her sister on her committal to the 
Tower, when she declared that, “ As 
for the traitor Wyat, he might perad- 
venture write me a letter, but on my 
faith I never received any from him. 
And as for the copy of the letter sent 
to the French king, I pray God con- 
found me eternally if ever I sent him 
word, message, token, or letter, 4 
any means; and to this truth I will 
stand to my death.” From a docu- 
ment now first published{ the actual 
charge appears to be reduced te 
the circumstance that copies of her 
secret letters to the Queen had been 
found in the intercepted despatches— 
a circumstance which does not imply 
that the treachery of communicating 
them was necessarily her own. From 
first to last, all the documents that have 
now been discovered only reach to the 
same amount of crimination which is 
said to have been expressed by Eliza- 
beth herself in a couplet written on a 
pane of glass at Woodstock : 


Much suspected of me, 
Nothing proved can be, 
Quoth Ex1zaBETH, prisoner. 


The Lady Elizabeth remained at 
Whitehall for three weeks; but, when 
the time for the Queen’s removal to 
open the parliament at Oxford arrived, 
and none of the councillors would un- 
dertake the charge of the royal pri- 





letter of this murderous diplomatist will be found in Tytler’s England under Edward 
VI. and Mary, vol. ii. p. 310. 
* Tytler, ii. 306. 
+ This was the Queen’s own account to Renaud, as reported by him to the Emperor 
on the 8th March. Tytler, ii. 320. 
t Letter under the Queen's signet dated 25 June, 1554. 
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soner,* it was determined that she 
should be committed to the safe custody 
of the Tower. On being informed of 
this resolution, the princess was over- 
whelmed with dismay, but made so 
vigorous an effort to procure a reprieve 
that the tide was lost, and the con- 
sequent power of shooting London 
bridge, whilst she was writing a letter 
to her sister. She was not to be taken 
through the streets, for the Council 
evidently feared her popularity with 
the London citizens. She was finally 
conveyed down the river, during divine 
service on the next day, which was 
Palm Sunday. 

The passionate grief with which Eli- 
zabeth passed through the ‘Traitors’ 
gate at the Tower is well known from 
the narrative of Foxe: and it may 
readily be conceived that her beha- 
viour did not over-act her genuine 
feelings, when she must have remem- 
bered that those very walls had wit- 
nessed the melancholy fate of her 
mother, and, appealing still more 


forcibly to her own apprehensions, that 
not a month before they had heard the 
last sighs of her amiable cousin the 


Lady Jane. It is not, however, our 
present peepee to pursue the story of 
the Lady Elizabeth’s imprisonment in 
the Tower: though we believe the 
statement which formed the foundation 
of Foxe’s elaborate story is preserved 
among his papers in the British Mu- 
seum, and might be employed to detect 
the extent of his embellishments.— We 
pass on to the time when she was re- 
moved from the Tower, having been 
committed to the charge of Sir Henry 
Bedingfield, whose letter-book will at- 
ford us the new information to which 
we have already alluded. 

Sir Henry Bedingfield, of Oxburgh 
in Norfolk, was a man of about forty- 
five years of age at the period in 
question. He had been one of those 
who assembled at Framlingham Castle, 
to assert Mary’s title to the throne, 
bringing with him a hundred and forty 
men completely armed ; and he was a 
stedfast adherent of the ancient faith. 
His “service about the Lady Eliza- 
beth’s grace” commenced on the 4th 
of May, 1554, on which day a letter 
under the Queen’s signet announced to 
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him that he was appointed Constable 
of the Tower, as successor to Sir John 
Gage, who had been promoted to the 
office of Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household. Sir Henry was commis- 
sioned to raise a company of one hun- 
dred soldiers, who were armed and paid 
at the Queen’s expense, the soldiers 
receiving eight-pence a day, a captain 
five shillings, a petty captain two shil- 
lings, and a drummer twelve-pence. 
He was to be chief ruler of the house 
of Woodstock and of the plate belong- 
ing to it; and to have full furniture of 
bedding, hangings, and other necessa- 
ries for himself and sixteen servants. 

The first letter in Sir Henry Be- 
dingfield’s book describes the Lady 
Elizabeth’s journey from Windsor to 
Woodstock, her previous stages having 
been reported in letters written by 
Edward Bedingfield and John Noreys, 
which are not preserved. 

The princess was conveyed in a litter 
sent for her use by the Queen, but she 
travelled ill at ease in consequence of 
its “ starll being warpen and cast (?)” 
Her departure from Windsor was in 
this wise— 


First, when her Grace came to the 
castle gate to take her litter, there stood 
of Master Norreys’ servants xvj, in taw- 
ney coats, to receive her out; at which 
place there were some people to behold 
her. 

Item, at the utter-gate was master 
Warde with viij servants weaponed with 
bills, and himself a warding staff. 

Item, her Grace passed the town of 
Windsor with much gazing of people unto 
Eton college, where was used the like, as 
well by the scholars as others ; the like in 
villages and fields unto Wycombe, where 
most gazing was used, and the wives had 
prepared cake and wafers which at her 
passing by them they delivered into the 
litter. She received it with thanks until 
by the quantity she was accombred, and 
with the herbs delivered in with the wafers 
troubled, as she suid, and desired the 
people to cease. 

Item, at West Wycombe Sir William 
Dormer, with xvj servants in blue coats, 
and Mr. Dormer of Thame his kinsman, 
with iiij of his servants, awaited her com- 
ing half a mile from his house ; through 
which town she passed with great looking- 
upon unto Master Dormer’s house, where 
without the outer gate my lady Dormer, 





* Tytler, ii. 342. 


+ See Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 70. 
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with her daughter in law the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty’s maid,* did await their receipt, and 
followed the litter unto the door, when her 
Grace alighted and was so by them re- 
ceived into the house, and so went into her 
chamber, from whence she desired not to 
stir, being thereto moved by wearyness, as 
it was to be judged. 


The journey on the following day 
from Wycombe to Rycot is described 
in similar terms. It was made 
without any great meeting-with into a 
town called Aston, where some people 
looked on her passing, and four repaired 
to the church and rang the bells; which 
were, by order of the Lord Williams, Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, and Sir William Dor- 
mer, put in ward presently. 

This incident is mentioned by Foxe, 
and one of the items of his complaint 
is so far confirmed. On the arrival at 
the Lord Williams’s house at Rycot, 
whither certain people were gathered to 
see her, into the chambers in the inner 
court, she alighted out of her litter at 
the hall door, where the Lady Williams, 
with other gentlewomen, did entertain her 
Grace; from whence she passed directly 
to her lodging, from the which she stirred 
not until she had supped, when she called 
for the Lord Williams, Sir Henry Beding- 
field, and Sir William Dormer, to await 
her pleasure in the utter chamber of the 
three, with whom she talked. 

Item, she had the Lady Williams with 
her at supper, who remained there till 
livery was served. 

Her Grace was marvelously well enter- 
tained, as well in her diet as lodging. 

This last observation tallies with the 
“princely entertainment” at Rycot 
described in Foxe’s narrative, though, 
as proceeding from Sir Henry Beding- 
field, it does not confirm Foxe’s asser- 
tion, that Sir Henry “grunted and 
was highly offended” therewith, and 
had an angry rencontre with the Lord 
Williams upon the subject. 

At the towns of Wheatley and Stan- 
ton St. John ali the people awaited 
the princess’s passing with “God save 
your Grace!” Near Islip they en- 
countered a company of the parishion- 
ers engaged in performing a remark- 
able custom, which is thus described :— 


There was a number of men and chil- 


dren of the same town fetching home to 
the use of the Church, as they said, given 
to them by the lord of the same, a load of 
wood ; and according to their use, as they 
said, to be drawn home by the strength 
of men drawing in traces, and having with 
them for their further sport a minstrel ; 
whom at her coming by she did a little 
behold, and they saluting her she passed 
on her way. 

At the close of this day’s journey 
she arrived at Woodstock ; where 
at the park gate awaited her coming the 
foresters and keepers of the park ; and at 
the gate of the house were some people 
gathered; where also stood within the 
same gate six of the keepers of the same 
house, weaponed with forest bills, at which 
gate she entered, and passed towards her 
lodging. 

It has been traditionally asserted 
that the Lady Elizabeth’s prison at 
Woodstock was not in the manor-house 
but in the gate-house, where, after the 
palace itself had been pulled down, 
a room was still called “the Princess 
Elizabeth’s chamber.” This story, 
however, is contradicted by the fol. 
lowing description of the preparations 
made for her reception :— 

Mé that at her coming to Woodstock 
there was only prepared for her Grace 
four chambers hanged with the Queen’s 
stuff and her Grace's own. 

Item, that in the whole house there were 
but three doors only that were able to be 
locked and barred, to the great disquiet 
and trouble of mind of the persons com- 
manded to attend upon her Grace in so 
large a house, and unacquainted contrary. 

It is added that the Lord Williams 
and Sir Leonard Chamberlain, who had 
attended upon the princess throughout 
the journey from Richmond to Wood- 
stock, occupied for the night and day 
after its termination “the lodge in 
Woodstocke park.” 

On the 26th May the Council sent 
to Sir Henry Bedingfield an intimation 
of the Queen’s approval of his proceed- 
ings; and also a memorial, under the 
Queen's sign-manual, of instructions 
for his future conduct. He was re- 
quired to “make his abode and give 
his attendance within our said house 
of Woodstock about the person of our 





* This was Jane, daughter of Sir William Dormer by his former wife, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Sydney. She was afterwards married to Don Gomez Suarez, 
Count de Feria, an ambassador from Spain; and her Memoirs, which are extant, are 
now announced for publication by the Rev. Mr. Estcourt, of Birmingham. 
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said sister.” When opportunity oc- 
curred, he was instructed briefly to 
declare to such gentlemen as the Queen 
had presently addressed her letters 
unto for his assistance in her service, 
as to such others as should have occa- 
sion to repair unto him, “ the cause of 
our said sister's late committing to the 
r 
Tower; whereof although she be not 
hitherto thoroughly cleared, yet have 
we, for her better quiet, and to the end 
she may be the more honourably used, 
thought meet to appoint her to remain 
at our said manor of Woodstock until 
such time as certain matters touching 
her case which be not yet cleared may 
be thoroughly tried and examined.” 
Sir Henry Bedingfield was directed 
to “cause my said sister to be safely 
looked unto for the safeguard of her 
person, having nevertheless regard to 
use her in such good and honourable 
sort as may be agreeable to our honour 
and her estate and degree.” She was 
to be suffered “to walk abroad and 
take the air in the gardens of the said 
house, so as he himself be present in 
her company.” He was not to permit 
her to have conference with any sus- 


pected person out of his hearing, nor 
by any means to receive or send any 
message, letter, or token, to or from 


any manner of person. And he was 
to make frequent communication to the 
Council of every thing that occurred. 

In his first report after settling at 
Woodstock, Sir Henry Bedingfield in- 
formed the Council that her Grace con- 
tinued in reasonable health and quiet- 
ness, so far as he could perceive; but 
that she had claimed promises as made 
by the Lord Treasurer and Lord Cham- 
berlain that she should have liberty to 
walk within the whole park of Wood- 
stock. She had also expressed a wish 
to have the attendance of one “ Johés 
Pictones,” who in her youth did teach 
her divers tongues, which for lack of 
experience she said she was then likely 
to lose. ‘The name of this early in- 
structor of Elizabeth appears to be 
forgotten: is any memorial preserved 
of him ? 

Her Grace, as Bedingfield suspected, 
had also sent to Parry her cofferer for 
certain books, though Parry said it was 
done of his own suggestion. From sub- 
sequent parts of the correspondence it 
appears that the service had been un- 
dertaken by a son-in-law of Parry, one 

Gent. Mae. Vou, XLI 
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John Fortescue, a student at Oxford. 
Two books had come into Sir Henry’s 
hands: one of them was Tully’s Offices, 
and the other David’s Psalms in Latin ; 
but such was the jailor’s caution that 
he returned both again “for lack of 
warrants :” taking, however, a bill of 
the names of all the books which were 
in readiness, which he forwarded to the 
Lords of the Council for their approval. 

The Council in their reply stated that 
the promise of allowing the Princess 
the range of the park was not recol- 
lected, and could not be granted; and 
that they knew no such person as John 
Pictones. They permitted the books 
to be received, provided that none other 
matter were written or put in them as 
might tend to further inconvenience. 
But in the next despatch even this in- 
dulgence was withdrawn, on the ground 
that the books had been sent without 
order or commandment, “albeit the 
Council could not find any matter of 
suspicion in the said books ;” and For- 
tescue was to be summoned and sharply 
checked for his presumption. 

On the 5th June Sir Henry Beding- 
field reported that the Princess had 
that day parted with her favourite ser- 
vant Elizabeth Sands, “not without 
great mourning” of them both. This 
mistress Sands had been denounced as 
“a person of an evil opinion, and not 
fit to remain about our said Sister’s 
person,” in a letter under the Queen’s 
signet and sign-manual dated the 26th 
May. She is one of the heroines of 
the chronicles of Foxe, who incorrectly 
describes her dismissal as having been 
from the Tower, instead of Woodstock. 
She joined the religious exiles at Ge- 
neva and Basle; but afterwards re- 
turned to attend upon her royal mis- 
tress when Queen, and became the wife 
of Sir Maurice Berkeley. 

Sir Henry Bedingfield’s despatch of 
the 9th of June contains some further 
interesting particulars of the Lad 
Elizabeth’s application for books. He 
had not yet given her any, because she 
had not asked him, until yesterday in 
the morning, in the time of her walk, 
she demanded of him whether he had 
any English Bible of the smallest vo- 
lume, or no? Sir Henry answered 
“ with truth” that he himself had never 
any such; and then her Grace said, 
“If ye will send to my cofferer, I am 
sure hehath.” To xs Bedingfield made 
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no answer ; but soon after he sent to the 
cofferer for the books which he had 
already reported to the Council, and in 
the afternoon were brought three, 
Officia Tullii, De Officiis Marci Tullii 
Ciceronis libri tres, and Psalterium 
Daviticum cum aliquot Cantice Eccle- 
siastice. 

John Fortescue had been brought 
to the lodge in Woodstock Park. It 
seems that he had presumed to write 
a letter with each of the books he had 
sent. Mr. Thomeo had assisted Sir 
Henry in the examination, and the 
knight acknowledges the great me | he 
had received from his oelbdeune as- 
sistance; for the Oxford scholar had 
“ uttered certain diffuse words so much 
in the Latin phrase that they had 
passed my Norfolk understanding, if 
the said Mr. Tomiowe had not holpen.” 

The next day the Lady Elizabeth 
again asked her jailor whether he had 

rovided her the book of the Bible in 
Enalish of the smallest volume or no. 
He answered that there were divers 
Latin books in his hands ready to be 
delivered, if it pleased her to have 
them; whence he thought she should 
have more delight, seeing that she un- 
derstood the same so well; and there- 
fore he had not provided thé same. 
This answer he perceived she took not 
in good part: and within half an hour 
after, during her walk in the Nether 
Garden, in a more unpleasant humour 
than he had seen her since her coming 
from the Tower, she called to him 
again, and said, “I have at divers 
times spoken to you to write to my 
Lords of certain my requests, and you 
never make me answer to any of 
them. I think you make none of my 
Lords privy to my suits, but only my 
Lord Chamberlain, (this was Sir John 
Gage,) who, although I know him to 


be a good gentleman, yet, y age and 
other his earnest business, I know he 
hath occasion to forget many things.” 
To this he answered that he never 
wrote on her Grace’s matters to any 
of the lords privately, and added that 
he thought this was a time when their 
lordships had great business (the ar- 
rival of prince Philip being daily ex- 
pected), and therefore her Grace could 
not look for direct answer upon the 
first suit. ‘ Well,” said she,. “ once 
again I require you to do thus much 
for me; to write unto my Lords, and 
todesire them on my behalf to be means 
unto the Queen’s Majesty, to write 
unto her Highness with my own hand ; 
and in this case I pray you let me have 
answer as soon as you can.” ‘To this 
he answered, “I shall do for your 
Grace that I am able to do; which is 
to write to my Lords, and then it must 
needs rest in their honourable con- 
sideration whether I shall have an- 
swer or no.” Since his making which 
reply her Grace had not spoken to him 
again. 

The Council’s immediate answer was 
that Sir Henry might provide the Lady 
Elizabeth the English bible which she 
required, and in the rest should satisfy 
her with some general good words until 
he received further instructions from 
them. 

Mary was now on her progress to- 
wards Southampton to meet her afli- 
anced husband: and her thoughts were 
naturally preoccupied with the contem- 

lation of her own prospects. There 
is an interval of eleven days between 
the last and our next document. In 
this interval, it appears that Elizabeth 
again wrote to ier sister, with what 
result will be seen when the subject is 
resumed in our next Magazine. 






ON SUPPOSED APPARITIONS OF THE VIRGIN MARY; AND 


PARTICULARLY 


I NOW undertake to fulfil my pro- 
mise of giving the history of the ap- 
parition of “Our Lady” at Salette, 
which I shall do in as brief a manner 
as possible, and shall afterwards intro- 
duce a few instances, of analagous 
character, from medieval history. In 
order to avoid too frequent reference 


AT LA SALETTE. 








to my authority, it may be as well to 
make the preliminary statement, that 
the work I bought at the door of 
Strasburgh Minster, is entitled “ Un- 
sere Liebe Frau von La Salette, oder 
Erscheinung der Sel. Jungfrau auf 
den Alpen von La Salette, &c. &c. 
Ausgezogen aus den friihern und 
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neuesten zuverliissigen Berichten yon 
P. Laurenz Hecht. Einsiedeln. 1848.” 
I shall assert nothing which is not 
contained in this narrative, and all 
criticism, on the facts therein stated, 
will be made on the assumption that 
such facts have been published in full 
confidence of their authenticity. 

La Salette is a small village in 
France, in the department of the Isere 
and on the boundary of that ofthe Upper 
Alps, 1,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and about two miles from the little 
town of Corps in the diocese of Greno- 
ble. The narrow valley, however, 
which witnessed the miraculous ap- 

earance of the “Queen of Heaven,” 
is about two miles beyond, hemmed in 
by mountains. It was on Saturday, 
19th September, 1847, the eve of the 
feast of “ Our Lady of Seven Dolours,” 
that Peter Maximin Gireau, a boy of 
twelve years of age, and Francisca 
Melania Matthieu, a girl fifteen years 
old, were engaged in their ordinary 
task of tending some cattle. The day 
was intensely hot, no clouds moderated 
the burning rays of the sun. The two 
children therefore sought a place to 
shelter themselves from the great heat 
of noon, near a little brook, called 
Sigiard, in the midst of the valley. 
They then proceeded to take their mid- 
day meal, after which they went to 
sleep, in fact, took a siesta or noontide 
slumber, a custom among natives of a 
southern latitude. They awoke about 
three o'clock, when Melania started up 
and began to look after her cows, 
which she soon discovered higher up 
on the mountain, lying down on the 
even grass. She and Maximin were 
about to proceed to the cattle in order 
to bring them back, when she saw 
a light in the place where they had 
slept; and said to Maximin, “ Come 
look at the light below there,” and 
immediately she saw a woman. Mela- 
nia was so frightened that she almost 
dropped her staff, but Maximin said to 
her; “Don’t be afraid, nor let your 
staff fall, for if any one intends to do 
us harm, I will strike them with my 
staff.” They then saw distinctly, at 
the same spot where they had been 
sleeping a short time before, a beauti- 
ful woman, clothed in white, sitting on 
a broad stone. Her countenance was 
turned towards the south, and her feet 
rested on a place where, in the rainy 


season and at the smelting of the snow 
was a little brook; but it was now 
quite dry. 

The woman rested her elbows upon 
her knees, supporting her head with 
both hands. She wept, and the chil- 
dren saw her tears. At this sight, they 
would have run away; but the lady 
arose, and advancing a few steps to- 
wards them, addressed them in these 
words, “Be not afraid, my children, 
but come nearer.” This friendly salu- 
tation banished fear, and they drew 
nigh until they were quite close, Mela- 
nia on her right and Maximin on her 
left. But to follow the writer, the 
minute description of the lady must 
now be given, as related by the chil- 
dren themselves. The “so beautiful 
lady” as they called her, when they 
knew not who she was, for it seems by 
our author that the sublime discovery 
was due to minds better informed than 
those of poor peasant children, was 
large, and of lofty stature, with a white 
visage. Her whole person was lumi- 
nous, and the light was about her as a 
garment; but her face, particularly, 
sent forth such great lustre, that the 
children could not look at her very 
long. Upon her head she wore a 
moderately high Asiatic head-dress, 
adorned with a beautiful diadem, that 
sparkled with many colours: it was 
high, and like a royal crown. Her 
robe was white, of an ancient form, 
overlaid with golden pearls, the sleeves 
very broad, and a royal mantle over it. 
Her breast was bedecked with a white 
kerchief, having a border composed of 
many-coloured flowers. From her neck 
depended a golden chain about three 
fingers broad, which, fastened by a 
single snap, hung down as far as the 
girdle. Another golden chain, of a 
finger’s breadth, was about her neck, 
and to this hung a crucifix, eight or 
nine inches long, having the figure of 
Jesus Christ upon it. Beneath one 
arm of the cross, hanging at the end, 
was an inverted, half open, pair of 
pincers; and at the other a hammer: 
all these things appeared to be of gold, 
only they glittered more than that 
metal. ‘The shoes were white, adorned 
with golden buckles, garlands of 
many-coloured roses about them simi- 
lar to the neckcloth, above and be- 
low bedecked with pearls, like the 
dress. Whilst she discoursed with the 
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children, she held her arms crossed, so 
that one could not see her hands. “ So 
much,” says my author, “ for the figure 
and attire of the so beautiful lady.” 

Before I transcribe the conversation 
which passed, I will pause to make a 
few remarks on the foregoing. The 
two children are mentioned as being 
particularly ignorant, yet this descrip- 
tion, taken, as it is asserted, from their 
own lips, is as minute as if they both 
worked with note-book in hand. But 
what is most extraordinary, these igno- 
rant children suddenly evince a know- 
ledge which, in polite communities, 
belong only to the few. ‘They can tell 
that the mantle is royal, that the head 
attire is Asiatic, and that the gown is 
of an antigue pattern. But it is amus- 
ing to find how close the general de- 
scription is to the dressed up figures 
of the Virgin in the continental 
churches, particularly those of “ Our 
Lady of the Seven Dolours,” of which 
festival the day of the apparition was 
the vigil. But I will at present leave 
criticism, and pass on to the discourse, 
which ran thus :— 


I am here, my children, in order to de- 
clare to you some important information. 
If my people will not obey, 1am con- 
strained to let the arm of my Son fall 
heavy upon them ; then it is so strong and 
so heavy, that Iam not able to stay it 
more. You must pray well and do good; 
but you will never be in a position to 
know how much I have laboured for you. 
If I would that my Son does not forsake 
you, and shall spare you, then must 1, 
without ceasing, pray for you both; but 
this is not observed by you. Six days has 
my Son given you for work, the seventh 
has he reserved for himself, and you will 
not give it to him. One sees afew women 
only go to mass, the rest of the people 
work all the Sunday in summer; but they 
go to the church in the winter, when they 
don’t know what to do; thus they only do 
it in order to make the religion of my Son 
a mockery. They put stones in their 
pockets, to throw at the girls, when they 
go to church. Also, when driving wag- 
gons in the open streets, they swear so 
much, that every moment they revile my 
Son’s name. These are the two things 
which has drawn down upon you the 
whole weight of my Son’s arm. During 
the whole Lent, Friday and Saturday, all 
the people go to the shambles like dogs. 
They get out of bed, and lie down to sleep, 
without thinking of God, without ever 
ever offering a prayer. If the potatoes 


be destroyed, it is on account of these 
sins. 

Here “Our Lady,” having dis- 
coursed in French, was not quite un- 
derstood by Melania, so she conde- 
scended to repeat her words in the 
dialect or patois of La Salette. She 
then held a short discourse on the 
subject of the potato disease, with 
Maximin, foretelling a still further 
visitation ; and from this she proceeded 
to discuss the subject of diseased or 
blighted wheat, reminding Maximin of 
a passage in his life, when, in a time 
of scarcity, he received some bread 
from his father with a sorrowful ex- 
pression, foreboding want. It seems 
this knowledge of the past made so 
strong an impression upon the youth, 
that he at once turned from “ a bad 
Christian to a good Catholic.” 

The “ Lady” continued her dis- 
course by threatening that if “ the 
people did not turn back” from their 
ways, that the wheat would be de- 
stroyed like the potatoes, and what 
was not so destroyed would be given 
up to worms and insects. Then was 
to ensue a great famine, of so terrible 
a character that children, under seven 
years of age, should die in the arms 
of their nurses. ‘Then nuts would be 
destroyed by maggots, and disease at- 
tack the vineyards ; but if the people 
repented, then would rock and moun- 
tain increase with its fruit, and the 
field yield its corn and_ potato. 
“ Now my children,” said she, “ make 
this known to all my people.” She 
then questioned them as to their 
prayers, and finding them rather lax 
on this point gave them some direc- 
tions for a Pater and Ave occasionally, 
and added some special counsel. Af- 
terwards she arose, and stepped across 
the brook; then turning towards the 
children, enjoined obedience to her 
commands, and repeated her injunc- 
tions to make them known to all. 

She then began to ascend a little 
hill, stepping so lightly on the point of 
the grass as not in the least degree to 
bend it down. Whilst on the hill, she 
arose about four feet high from the 
earth, and remained pendent for a 
moment, looking right and left; then 
she disappeared. ‘This, however, was 
very gradual, for the head went first, 
then the hands, then the body, and at 
last the feet. The place she had left 
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was filled with a column of light, shin- 
ing like the sun, which the children 
saw ascending far up into heaven, 
until lost in the pure blue sky. The 
apparition lasted about half an hour. 

ow it appears that the children did 
not yet know the quality of the lady, 
although of course they imagined her 
to be something holy. But on the 
following morning they communicated 
the affair to the curate of La Sa- 
lette, Mons. Peytard, who narrated the 
story to the dwellers of the vicinity, 
and it was unanimously agreed that 
the lady decked with a royal crown 
could be no other than the Blessed 
Virgin; and so it went from mouth to 
mouth, and the children related to all 
the miraculous event. 

Little criticism is needed in re- 
viewing the bare facts here related. 
Whether it be delusion, or fraud, or both, 
is not a matter of much importance to 
determine. The weak parts of the 
story are such as betray an endeavour 
to prove too much, by entering into 
minute and elaborate details. The 
mode of vanishing by degrees; the 
passing over the grass without bending 
it; the Asiatic head-dress and antique 
robe; and the general picture “given, 
suggest a strong suspicion that our 
friend the curé had rather over-ex- 
erted his imagination. The children 
appear to be of nervous temperaments ; 
Melania is described as a very fearful 
girl, and Maximin has a restless habit 
of twitching his eyes about, and always 
moving his hands ; it is also very sug- 
gestive of consequences, that they had 
both recently slept, perhaps dreamt. 
But, lest I should be considered as en- 
deavouring to account for a story I do 
not think worth the trouble, I shall 
at once leave it in the hands of my 
readers to settle it in their own way. 

Miracles of all kinds, of course, con- 
firm the truth of the story, and why 
should not La Salette be equally 
famous as * Our Lady of Hal,” or of 
Einsiedlen, or Altéting ; or of those 
in France, at Nancy, at Puy, &c. all 
of whom have been famous in miracles. 
Let it suffice, that thousands of pil- 
grims visit the sacred spot to hear the 
words of the “ beautiful lady” from 
the lips of the two children; and, on 
the 31st May, 1847, more than six 
thousand are said to have been pre- 
sent, and sung psalms and hymns in 
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honour of the Virgin. All the people, 
before so wicked, now leave off swear- 
ing and cursing, and working on the 
Sunday; but how far such piety ex- 
tends, whether it be confined to the 
vicinity or no, is not stated. Certain 
it is, that working on the Sunday is 
no uncommon thing in France, or in 
the neighbouring countries; and swear- 
ing assumes a volubility in mouths 
even above the rank of peasants, that 
is not particularly edifying. 

The great triumph of La Salette 
was the first anniversary of the mira- 
culous appearance. On this occasion, 
19th September, 1847, according to our 
authority, no less than sixty thousand 
persons, of all ages, visited the sacred 
spot. Numbering a multitude, even 
to practised eyes, is at all times a 
matter of difficulty, but we have many 
precedents for such large assemblages 
at religious shrines. During the night 
of the 18th it is computed that two 
thousand were in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the spot without any shelter, 
and “their piety as well as their 
health,” as the writer observes, was 
proved by a heavy storm of rain which 
fell. At three o’clock in the morning 
fifty priests, with the curé of La Sa- 
lette, proceeded to the consecration of 
the chapel, and at four o’clock was the 
first mass; but the press of new 
arrivals was so great that at eleven 
o'clock the performance of the mass 
could nolonger be continued. The curé 
of the cathedral church of Grenoble 
declares he never saw so imposing a 
sight, not at the return of the Bour- 
bons, of Napoleon from Elba, nor at 
the anniversary of the festival of the 
Dedication of the Chapel of Our Lady 
of Einsiedlen; nor even at the en- 
thronization of Pope Pius IX; “and 
yet,” says he, “here were only two- 
thirds of the pilgrims present,” and he 
numbersthe residue at twenty thousand 
more, making eighty thousand in all. 
These are the bare facts of the story, 
and I will here leave it, and proceed 
with some illustrations, by giving a 
few examples which the religious his- 
tory of the Middle Ages afford of ap- 
paritions of the Virgin Mary. The 
theological part of the question it in- 
volves is far less interesting than that 
which affects the human mind, which 
is so prone to cherish delusions, and to 
hold them with 4 tenacity seldom ac- 
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corded to demonstrative truths. It 
will not satisfy, to denounce all the 
narratives as mere frauds; delusions 
they were, without doubt, and we have 
instances at the present time, in re- 
gard to the spiritual communings 
through the medium of tables, which 
presents us with phenomena, tending 
to explain how easy credence can be 
given to the most absurd and contra- 
dictory wanderings of a heated ima- 
gination. The first story I shall pro- 
duce is that of St. Andrew the Car- 
melite, Bishop of Fiesole. 

He was of the noble family of Cor- 
sini, and when his mother was pregnant 
of him she had a dream, that she would 
bring forth a wolf instead of a man, 
but who, having entered a church, 
should afterwards become a lamb. This 
dream is thought to have been ful- 
filled, for the boy grew up, and was 
diligently educated, and became very 
dear to his parents; but, as he ad- 
vanced towards manhood, he began to 
train dogs, and purchase horses, and 
quite freed himself from all parental 
restraint. So one day, it happened, 
that his mother met him, and said to 
him: “ You are the wolf that I dreamt 
I should bear ;” at which words, the 
youth became so shocked that he re- 
pented, and at once entered into the 
order of Carmelites, so he became a 
lamb. His conduct was renowned for 
extreme humility, and at one time, 
when all the Corsini appointed that he 
should celebrate mass, and great pomp 
was made in the preparations, St. 
Andrew withdrew himself to a convent 
in the woods, seven miles distant from 
the city, and then devoutly performed 
his first mass, when the Blessed Virgin 
Mary appeared to him attended by 
angels, and said to him, “Thou art my 
servant, for I have chosen thee.” ‘The 
devout servants of the Virgin have 
frequently been honoured by especial 
gifts; Bonitus was one so favoured, and 
the story is not without its suggestions. 
St. Bonitus was Bishop of Clermont in 
the seventh century. He went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, having dispensed 
all he had to monasteries and churches. 
Having at length arrived there, he 
rendered himself conspicuous in good 
works, and redeemed several captives 
which he brought back withhim. He 
then returned to Lyons, and spent 
four years there in good works: then 


he had a revelation of the day of his 
decease, which took place from an at- 
tack of the gout. But it is said he 
received a celestial garment from the 
Blessed Virgin, whilst yet on earth; 
and to prove the truth of the story, 
this garment was preserved in Cler- 
mont for the religious veneration of 
the people; and its manufacture and 
material no mortal could comprehend. 
Now, here we evidently have “rhe- 
toric turned into logic.” A celestial 
garment is easily understood as the 
reward of his piety. It is not a very 
forced metaphor for a legendary, but 
producing an actual vestment to prove 
its truth is another case of proving too 
much. 

The next instance is from the life of 
St. Hildephonso, Bishop of Toledo, in 
the seventh century ; a devout votary 
of the Virgin Mary, who wrote a work 
in her honour and defence against the 
heretics. He was famous for his mi- 
racles, and even, says a legendary 
writer, “the Holy Spirit worked some 
miracles by him,” and one of especial 
significance. The day of the Virgin 
Mary approaching, he performed the 
litanies three days previous, and com- 
pene a mass which is sung in her 
10onour. Moreover, when the solem- 
nity of the Assumption had _ arrived, 
he solicited the King, as well as the 
people, to this act of grace. And al- 
ready before the hour of matins, he had 
arisen to perform his service to the 
Lord, with deacons and subdeacons, 
and the clergy going before him with 
torches; when, behold, suddenly open- 
ing the door, and entering the church, 
they found it filled with a celestial 
brightness; at which they were so 
frightened, that dropping thair torches 
from their hands they fled away with 
precipitation, returning to their com- 
panions like so many dead men. 
Anxiously, indeed, did the whole as- 
sembly ask, what would be manifested 
concerning the servant of God? “ But 
he,” says the legendary, with naive 
simplicity, “ well conscious in himself,” 
a age to the altar of the Blessed 

firgin, found in the chair where he 
was accustomed to sit, “Our Lady” 
herself sitting; and, raising his eyes, 
he found the whole circuit of the apse 
filled with a choir of virgins, who sung 
a part of the Psalms of David, with 
great sweetness ; and afterwards look- 
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ing upon her, he heard “ Our Lady ” 
say to him “Come near before me, 
O! servant of God, and accept from 
my hand a little gift, which I have 
brought from my Son’s treasury; for 
such is thy labour, that the blessing of 
the garment which is given to thee is, 
that you shall only use it on my day.” 
Having said these words, she, together 
with her attendant virgins, and the 
celestial light, vanished from his eyes. 
But the vestment, like as in the pre- 
vious instance, was of course preserved, 
to bear infallible witness against all 
gainsayers to the truth of the appari- 
tion. It is preserved in the cathedral 
church of ‘Toledo, and is said to be of 
wondrous subtilty and brightness ; also 
the chair in which the mother of God 
sat was kept inviolate, no bishop pre- 
suming ever after to profane it, except 
Sigebert, “who,” the legendary ob- 
serves, “immediately losing his seat, 
was sent into exile ;” a summary mode 
of teaching him propriety of behaviour. 

Saint Heribert, Archbishop of Co- 
lognein the tenth century, was favoured 
by a special dream, in which “ Our 
Lady” appeared to him, in order to 
determine where he should erect a 
monastery to her honour, which he had 
long contemplated, and for which the 
deceased emperor had left funds. She 
thus addressed him: “O Heribert, I 
am Mary, the mother of the Lord. 
Arise, therefore, and seek the castle of 
Deutz, and there command the founda- 
tions of a monastery to be laid to the 
honour of God, of me, and all thesaints ; 
so that, where formerly sin and the 
worship of demons abounded, justice 
may now reign in the multitude of 
saints.” In this story we have an in- 
stance recorded of the common prac- 
tice of erecting churches, or monastic 
structures, on sites where ancient wor- 
ship, or the tradition of it, remained. 
It was without doubt one of the most 
efficacious means of weaning the minds 
of the common people from popular 
worship or superstition, which lives 
so long in the habits and customs of a 
nation. 

In the life of Saint Lutgard, a virgin 
saint of Brabant, we have an account 
of the apparition of the Blessed Virgin, 
which bears some analogy to that of La 
Salette, inasmuch as she appears in 
order to complain of the sins of the 
people. It was the period of the heresy 
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of the unfortunate Albigenses, when 
the Virgin Mary, with a sorrowful 
countenance, appeared to Saint Lut- 
gard, who was at that time in a con- 
vent of the order of Cistercians, at 
— The saint addressed herself 
to her, requesting to know what might 
be the reason of the pallor of or 
cheek, which was usually so replete 
with every grace? when the Blessed 
Virgin replied: “ Behold! my Son is 
again spat on and crucified by the 
heretics and false Christians: make 
therefore to thyself a lament, and 
fast for seven successive years, that 
the wrath of my son may be appeased, 
which now threatens the universal 
globe.” Saint Lutgard observed this 
fast very strictly, living on bread and 
ale only; and after it was completed 
another revelation enjoined her to 
fast yet another seven years for all 
sinners. 

In the history of the shrine of “ Our 
Lady of Boulogne,” we find it re- 
corded that the Virgin Mary appeared 
to the inhabitants whilst they were 
praying in the church, and informed 
them of the miraculous arrival of 
her image, and of her desire to have a 
more sumptuous church erected to her 
honour. Indeed similar stories to the 
above, taken at random, are very com- 
mon in medieval history, and to inquire 
into their truth or falsehood would be 
a waste of labour. Cesarius, the monk 
of Heisterbach, relates so many in- 
stances of the Virgin Mary’s conde- 
scension in frequent apparitions, that 
in his day it must have been an oc- 
currence too common to have seemed 
to a Cistercian (for Cesarius was of 
their order) anything out of the or- 
dinary course of things. The Cis- 
tercian order was under the peculiar 
patronage of the Virgin Mary, and 
therefore the predilection shown by 
this worthy monk can be accounted 
for. It is agreeable to see how tho- 
roughly he was persuaded of the truth 
of that which he records. The follow- 
ing story, of which I give the sub- 
stance, is one of the most amusing for 
its illustrations of the foregoing re- 
marks :— 

“ A monk of our order, much loving 
‘Our Lady,’ a few years ago was led 
to the ———- of heavenly glory. 
He saw the whole order, of the church 
triumphant; angels, patriarchs, pro- 
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phets, apostles, martyrs, and confes- 
sors, and divers of the monastic orders 
—but not the Cistercian. So he ad- 
dressed himself humbly to the Blessed 
Virgin herself, inquiring, with a groan, 
why he saw none of them, the most de- 
voted of her servants? Seeing him 
disturbed, the Queen of Heaven re- 
plied, ‘So beloved of me are those of 
the Cistercian order, that I cherish 
them under my arms.’ And thereby 
she opened her mantle, which was ‘ of 
wonderful amplitude,’ and he saw there 
an innumerable number of monks and 
nuns of his order. The monk was 
full of joy, and related to his abbot 
what he had seen.” 

He relates a pretty story of a dying 
convert, that is, one who had but just 
entered the order. It is interesting, 
from a quotation from Virgil; and 
Cesarius tells us he had the narrative 
from the lips of a monk present. The 
convert was a native of Friesland, and 
his name was Pavo. In his extreme 
mortal agony be began to smile. “ Pavo, 
why do you laugh ?” said one standing 
by. “Why not laugh?” said he. “ Be- 
hold ‘ Our Lady’ is present, and will 
now receive my soul.” The writer 
then observes that he seemed to fulfil 
the poet’s words : 

Incipe parve puer, risu cognoscere Matrem. 


A similar story is told of a nun at 
the church of Saint Maurice, at Co- 
logne, who in her dying hour called 
out “Welcome, my sweet Lady, wel- 
come!” In another, we find the Virgin 
condescends to administer an clectuary 
to the monks, but omits to give it to 
the physician, who, though a monk, 
was too frequently away from his mo- 
nastery; and to use “Our Lady’s” 
words, preferred his own medicaments 
to hers: of course he was led back 
from the error of his ways. 

Those who have made the tour of 
the Rhine will not have forgotten the 
Seven mountains which constitute the 
principal feature in the opening of the 
scenery. One of the first approached 
is called the Petersberg, and on the 
summit is a little chapel which is just 
visible from the river. In the valley 
behind this are the ruins of the Abbe 
of Heisterbach, the retreat of the ae | 
Cesarius. A nun named Christina, of 
the Cistercian order, lived at the con- 
vent on the mount or hill of St. Wal- 
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purgis, which I believe to be that now 
called Petersberg. She was much 
favoured by revelations. “It was 
the Feast of the Assumption: Abbot 
Eustace, with many others, was pre- 
sent, and when he came to the hymn, 
Te Deum laudamus, the said nun went 
intoan ecstacy, and saw Heaven opened. 
At that time the oratory was of wood, 
but it appeared to her to have both 
fronts of gold. Raising her eyes, she 
saw ‘the glorious Mother of God, pa- 
tron of our whole order,’ sitting in a 
splendid seat with a multitude of saints, 
who seemed of the age of five-and- 
twenty. When the choir of monks in- 
clining devoutly, sang Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth, that 
most Blessed Virgin, congratulating 
their devotion, sent down a crown of 
wonderful beauty by a golden chain, 
such as are accustomed to hang in 
churches; but in place of the fasten- 
ing, was a very precious and lucid 
gem, on which was written O clemens, 
O pia, O dulcis Maria. From this gem 
proceeded three small arms, which held 
the depending corona. But from the 
name of Mary, certain rays going forth, 
illumined the names of st monk at 
that time in the choir, all of which 
seemed written about the circuit of the 
corona. In these names there was 
great inequality, both in position and 
brilliancy, because on account of the 
quality of the merits so was the 
brightness of the names, and the 
names of those who had come at a 
more recent time seemed to be su- 
perior to those who had laboured long 
in the order. From which it was 
gathered, that the merit of those serv- 
ing the Lord did not consist in the 
length of time, nor in the labour of 
the body, but rather in fervour of de- 
votion. But when it came to that 
part: In te Domine speravi, non con- 
Jundur in eternum, she withdrew the 
crown to heaven, saying, ‘ As I to- 
day am in my glory, so all these 
shall be with me for ever.’ When 
nothing of this was known among 
us, Theoderic of Lureke, our monk, 
going in the morning to our Lord 
Henry the Abbot, he confessed to 
him, that on that same most holy 
night he was not able to have any 
devotion before they came to the afore- 
said hymn, ‘ Sanctus,’ &e. Of which 
fact he much marvelled, when the 
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vision was related to him.” The 
writer proceeds to narrate how that 
same nun, before she entered their 
order, was one day at mass, and the 
campanarius left the church while the 
gospel was read, thinking he would be 
back in time for the responses; but he 
failed : and the nun heard a voice from 
the image of the Virgin performing 
that office. With this I shall come to 
a conclusion. As in the description 
of the Virgin at Salette, we find here 
that the nun’s vision was very earthly, 
and the corona is even alluded to as 
like that “ hung up in churches.” 

The medieval stories certainly have 
the advantage of being much more 
agreeable than those of later date. 
Monks lived in a charmed circle; to 
them visions were as realities, and so 
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treated: and all the ordinary occur- 
rences and accidents of life were sur- 
rounded by mystery and marvel. Evil 
spirits were as frequently attendant 
upon their silent hours as good ones, and 
to invoke the assistance and protection 
of the latter was a pious duty. Mo- 
dern stories of miraculous events have 
not the naive simplicity of the ancient 
ones; theyseem to endeavour to get too 
many details in order to prove truth ; 
but by their assiduity they expose 
their materials too much to criticism. 
La Salette may in some measure be 
classed with the tales of Ceesarius, but 
the latter tells his stories as if he be- 
lieves them; and in that he gives a 
lesson that may not be disadvantageous 
at the present time. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH AT SHERBORNE. 
(Continued from Magazine for November, page 443.) 


WE believe that a fair idea of the 
nature of ordinary Star Chamber pro- 
ceedings is not generally entertained, 
and until the publication of Mr. 
Bruce’s able history of the court in the 
Archeologia (vol. xxv.), information 
upon the subject was not very acces- 
sible. The name of this court has been 
so entirely associated with all that is 
corrupt and unjust in principle, and 
cruel to the last degree in practice, 
that it has long since passed into a 
by-word; and many of our readers 
will learn with surprise that it was ex- 
tensively resorted to by private indi- 
viduals as an ordinary court of equity. 
The excellent theory of its constitution, 
that it afforded a remedy for wrongs 
which the law could not rectify, and 
established rights which could not be 
otherwise obtained, was soon perverted 
to direct interference with the ordinary 
course of law. For this purpose the 
machinery of the court offered many 
facilities, and its judges were exposed 
to all kinds of “pressure from with- 
out.” So extensive was its grasp that 
no offence in which life was not in- 
volved was above its ken, and so power- 
ful its authority, that no privilege could 
check its proceedings; it was, indeed, 
a terrible machine for the gratification 
of political and personal revenge. 

Cardinal Wolsey is said to have la- 
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boured hard to extend its operations 
in the direction originally designed 
for them; and, judging from the 
number of the proceedings still in 
existence, the court seems to have 
been pretty generally used from his 
time. But the equitable branch of our 
jurisprudence had not then assumed a 
settled shape. The royal council was 
the source of all such jurisdiction, and 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth its 
authority was shared among the courts 
of Chancery, Star-Chamber, and Re- 
quests. It would be easy to adduce 
numerous instances of suits in all those 
courts which present no distinct cha- 
racteristics, and which, from their na- 
ture, might be assigned to either court 
without impropriety. That the na- 
ture of the Star-Chamber court did 
not frighten away suitors is evident 
from the fact that for the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth alone there still exist 
the proceedings in nearly 20,000 suits, 
and there are perhaps as many of the 
Court of Requests. They contain a 
mine of curious and valuable informa- 
tion hitherto almost unwrought, though 
the suits are chiefly between ordinary 
individuals, and relate to matters of a 
personal and private kind. Few of the 
great victims of the injustice and cruelty 
of the court will be found among them. 

We must now — to the case of 
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Meere versus Raleigh, which may be 
considered as an example of a large 
class of Star-Chamber proceedings. 

The “Curse of Sherborne” is the 
subject of a chapter of Peck’s “ Desi- 
derata Curiosa,” (lib. xiv. p. 518.) The 
permanent attachment of the manor to 
the see of Salisbury was attempted to 
be secured by the anathema of the ori- 
ginal donor upon its alienation; and 
: 7 . . 
its supposed fulfilment is one in the 
very long string of illustrations of 
the proverb “Light come, light go.” 
Hutchins has elaborated the history of 
the ill fortune of its possessors and their 
progeny to a remarkable extent for a 

?-rotestant minister. In Raleigh’s case, 
if his friends, helpers, and fellow-de- 
fendants, spoke anything like the truth 
in their sworn answers to Meere’s bill, 
the complainant certainly gave to him 
a foretaste of the “Curse of Sher- 
borne.” 

To take the answers of the defend- 
ants, a commission was issued out of 
the Star-Chamber, directed to John 
Merefeild, John Budden, John Dac- 
combe, and William Parker. But the 
chief defendant evaded the inquiry, 
leaving his case to be made out by Gil- 
bert and his own servants. If the de- 
famation then indulged in on this and 
on similar occasions, was to be judged 
by the modern interpretation of such 
modes of defence, Raleigh’s case was a 
bad one indeed. Several of the de- 
fendants confined themselves to simply 
denying their complicity in the assaults, 
&e. while others- abused the plaintiff 
and his attorney in most unmistakeable 
terms. 

John Lynser (or Lynsor) alleges 
malice against Meere for bringing his 
suit, inasmuch as— 

He takes it shoulde seeme a felicytie in 
such his maliciowse and wicked conten- 
cions, havinge heretofore moste vaynglo- 
riously and ungodly gyven owte that he ys 
borne and sente from God to torment and 
plague the men of this worlde, not exer- 
cisinge theise his maliciouse injuries 
against his poore neighbours only, but 
sufferinge also his loose and lewde tonge 
wt most uncivill and mysbeleevinge lan- 
guage lavishly to slaunder the moste parte 
of the knightes, magistrates, and beste ap- 
proved gentlemen in the countie of Dorset, 
where he for the moste parte abideth, not 
sparinge w* nicknames and other lyke 
skornes most lewdly to abuse and deryde 
them not only in their comon and private 


demeanour, but forbeareth not also to 
towch them w'" scandalowse ymputacion 
in pointe of justice. 

As to his taking assay of beer in op- 
position to the complainant, it was 
owing to the extortions he had com- 
mitted upon the tenants, so that the 
steward, by the direction of Raleigh, 
and “with the goode will and likinge 
of all or the moste parte of the tenants 
and inhabitants, and by a sufficient 
jury ympanelled and sworne in a leete 
holden within the same liberties, did 
make choyse of and appointe this de- 
fendant to be the ale taster there.” 
Lawrence Michell, in general defence 
of what had passed, says that Meere, 
“beinge a man heretofore justly ac- 
cused and convicted of many notorious 
misdemeanours agaynst the state and 
civill government of this realme of 
England, and beinge lawfully and up- 
pon good consideracions dismissed by 
the said Sir Walter Ralegh, having 
published suche his dismyssion in wryt- 
inge (sealed with his seal) in the parishe 
churche and courte of Sherborne,” and 
having granted the same to Robert 
Dolbery, “which said dismyssion, pub- 
lication, and graunt to the said Dol- 
berry were before any of the said sup- 
posed riotts,” defendant was appointed 
his deputy, and executed the office of 
under-bailiff there, but not in a riot- 
ous manner. “ And complainant beinge 
soe much indebted and otherwise in- 
cumbred w** troubles that he durst not 
shewe himself in the open streete from 
his owne gate, eyther to execute his 
office, or for other business,” sets his 
deputies to work ; whose characters are 
no better than their master’s. To shew 
Meere’s quarrelsome disposition, he is 
said to have so many actions on foot 
in various courts as to have in suit 
above 50 persons. 

Thus witness after witness subscribes 
to the same estimate of Meere’s cha- 
racter; and Richard Masters thus ex- 
poses his antecedents, and traces his 
connection with Raleigh, for which 
this defendant seems to have been per- 
sonally accountable. With a touch of 
virtuous indignation he concludes his 
tale with a moral. Complainant 
hath little reason thus to vex the said 
defendant, eyther in this honourable Court 
or els{where], by byndinge over this de- 
fendant to the peace from Assises to 
Assises, beinge of the age of threscore 
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yere and upwardes, as he hath lately done, 
without cawse onlie of malice to vex this 
defendant unjustly, and to putt him to 
wrongfulle costes and expences, yf the 
complaint would but indifferently consider 
what good this defend hath done for the 
compl'; ffor‘it is well knowne that this de- 
fend‘ att such time as the compl* was ym- 
prisoned in or aboute London for diminish- 
inge of her Majestie’s coyne, where he 
laye eaten w*" lyce, for soe poore and base 
was his estate, that he had not wherew'" 
to releeve himself, havinge not longe before 
solde such poore implementes as he had in 
Sherborne aforesaid, and pryvilie gott him 
self from thence to London, where he used 
the trade of clippinge of her Majestie’s 
coyne currant within this realme, ffor w°* 
cause he was justly condempned, and hav- 
inge by meanes gotten her Majestie’s 
pardon for this wicked acte was soe much 
decayed that he had not sufficient to pay 
the ffees therof (nor such ffees and other 
dutyes as did appertayne to his keeper and 
other officers that had the care and cus- 
todie of him duringe that tyme of his ym- 
prisonement), untill such tyme as the said 
S* Walter Ralegh, named in the said Bill, 
comynge to Sherborne, this defend' ac- 
quainted the same S* Walter Ralegh w*® 
some matter wherein the complt might 
geve light unto the said St Walter Ralegh 
towchinge his mannour and other revenues 
of and aboute Sherborne. And theruppon 
the said St Walter Ralegh comynge ac- 
quaynted w*‘* the compl* toke order for the 
compl*s release, and imployed him in great 
matters in andabowte Sherborne, wherby 
he hath benifitted himself to the valewe of 
three thowsand poundes at least, as this 
deft veryly beleeveth. All w* notwith- 
standinge, such is the prowde and ambi- 
ciouse condicion of the compl', beinge full 
fraight w't mallice and envy, spareth not 
to oppose himself agaynst the said S™ 
Walter Ralegh, whoe hath soe much beni- 
fitted him, and vexeth this defend‘ alsoe 
(wtt multiplicity of suytes), that was the 
meanes and occasion thereof, as he hath 
allwayes accostomed to doe to others, 
takinge a felicitie therein as it seemeth, 
wherby to veryfy the olde sayinge : “ That 
he that saveth a theefe from the gallowes 
must expect some crosse or badd dealinge 
afterwardes from such theifes handes.” 


George Morgan, after personally 
pleading not guilty, _ in reference 
to the affair of the stocks, 


And yet, nevertheles, the sayde deft 
sayth that yt was noe newe or straunge 
thinge to the saide compl to be stocked, 
beinge a man cf suche base and lewde con- 
dicion, as ys manifested by dyvers records 
as well at Westm’, as also by lawfull pro- 
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ceedinges againste him at thassises and 
quarter sessions in the country; nether 
did the country soe greatly dislyke of such 
stockinge of the said compl' as he pleadeth. 
But contrarywise the people of the country 
soe much rejoyced thereat that at a place 
called Yetmyster, neere Sherborne afore- 
said, upon knowledge thereof to them 
gyven, as this defend' hath bene crediblie 
enformed, they went ymeadiatly to the 
churche and did rynge owte the bells. 


And Yetminster not then having 
men enough there to ring all the bells, 
the women helped them to ring “ for 
joy that soe lewde a companyon was 
soe justly ponyshed, beinge a man in 
their judgm' soe infamouse that the 
coulde not sufficiently rejoyce at his 
fall.” Instances of Meere’s depraved 
disposition are then given; Morgan 
says he is known to have been often 
times before set in the stocks; man 
times committed to the common poo 4 
and bound to good behaviour “ for his 
many owtrages done against the peace 
and quyett government of this adie " 
he has received the queen’s pardon 
for “dymynishinge” the coin ; he has 
often been “ questioned in this honor- 
able corte” for forgeries, and com- 
mitted to the Fleet therefrom. Sub- 
sequent to all this, viz. on last Christ- 
mas Day twelvemonth, he intruded 
during divine service into a seat in 
Sherborne Church with John Stocker, 
esq. now sheriff, and placed a servant 
of his, a common drunkard, in another 
chief seat of the church, and his wife 
in a seat he had newly erected, which 
was shortly after taken down by order 
from the ordinary of the diocese. 

Edward Standen gives a long expla- 
nation about the bargaining between 
Raleigh and Meere for the copyhold 
tenements. This property had been 
underlet by Meere to John Leaves, 
upon whose death his widow had a 
right to a renewal on paying a fine. 
Standen seems to have wanted the 
holding, Meere desired to get it again 
into his hands, and Raleigh had also a 
similar wish, if even he had not been 
prompting Standenthroughout. Meere 
seems to have told Standen he had 
better marry the widow, and so obtain 
her goodwill in the tenements; but, 
by his connection with her before that 
ceremony was performed, he contended 
that the widow’s right was forfeited, as 
was the custom in many manors. Stan- 
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den then attacks Meere’s character in 
similar terms to those used by the 
other defendants, adding, that he “did 
also cawse his father’s harte to breake 
with care ;” he repeats the story of 
Meere’s being obliged to leave Sher- 
borne, so “ viperously” had he behaved 
there, and of his imprisonment in the 
Compter for clipping the coin. 

Adrian Gilbert himself comes for- 
ward, and his statement supplies some 
curious particulars. Above two years 
ago Meere told him that Raleigh might, 
on Sir Matthew Arundel’s death, ap- 
point him Constable of Sherborne 
Castle, the authority of which oflice, 
he said, was equal to that of Constable 
of the Tower of London, and promised 
he would search the records of the 
Tower to prove the same ; upon which 
defendant (being brother of Sir Walter 
Raleigh) obtained a patent or grant of 
the same oflice from him. He avows 
the licence to Lambe to kill flesh in 
Lent, who had been licensed so to do 
in former years, and Sir Walter ap- 
proved of his doing so, as a physician 
then dwelt in the town who desired 
such permission should be given to 
some one. He generally denies the 
assaults and rescues said to have been 
committed by him upon Meere. In 
describing his own capture on the 16th 
of August, he speaks of it as a violent 
assault committed by Meere and his 
armed servants, who showed no war- 
rant, and answered his inquiries by 
saying “it is for the Queen.” ‘The 
evidence of others as to this matter is 
to the effect that Meere’s conduct was 
most gross. William Deane says Gil- 
bert was an aged and corpulent man, 
and so the people were enraged at 
such treatment of a man of his sort 
and quality by such a fellow as Meere. 
“ Kill hym, stabbe hym, if he will not 
yelde,” are said to have been Meere’s 
cries to his assistants. In the “ hurly- 
burly” that ensued by the people rw 
ing together, Gilbert escaped. Upon 
this, complainant and Henry Meere, 
“ a justice of peace,” required Raleigh 
and other justices to examine concern- 
ing the riot; the result of which was 
that Meere and his friends were de- 
elared guilty. As to the transaction 
with the tailor, he admits being “ muche 
moved,” because he could not get all 
his clothes sent home, so he took from 
the man’s servant his doublet and 
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breeches, but covered him with a cloak, 
and sent him back to his master. His 
master was not, however, so easily 
moved as he (Gilbert) was, for the 
srevant’s clothes were returned, but 
the tailor still kept his customer's. 
As to riding with the dirty horse’s legs 
through winnowed corn Gilbert ex- 
plains the whole affair, thus: riding in 
the streets of Sherborne, and turning 
short at a corner, he found Wynchell’s 
wife winnowing corn there, and, the 
wind blowing the chaff and dust in his 
face and eyes, he begged her to stop 
till he passed; this she refused to do, 
and he then told her it was not a 
proper place to winnow corn in. This 
rebuke being received with defiance, 
Gilbert turned his horse and rode it 
through the corn, but it was not a 
penny the worse for it. Mr.and Mrs. 
W. and a friend then took the law into 
their own hands, “and came in fu- 
riouse sorte upon the defend and used 
violence upon him,” and in the struggle 
“he might happely take Wynchell’s 
wife by the head, shee strykinge at this 
defend wt" her seave.” He denies the 
speech imputed to him threatening the 
noses of those who found fault with 
him. He then repeats the story of 
Meere’s evil character and disposition, 
adding that without provocation he has 
openly reviled him in Sherborne, and 
called him “gorbellyed rascall, drunken 
roge, fowle loober, toade, and other 
vyle names, suche as almoste fleshe and 
bloode coulde not disgeste,” all of 
which he allowed to pass unnoticed. 
In conclusion, Gilbert suggests that 
Meere is supported in these legal pro- 
ceedings “by some other person of 
better abylitie then him selfe ys,” and 
says that Meere’s brother, Henry, the 
justice, had told him (Gilbert) that a 
gentleman who “ might dispende a 
thowsande poundes by the yere” 
offered, upon Meere’s relation of his 
grievances, to defray all his law charges 
in the case. 

It will be recollected that Meere 
said he was in danger of his life from 
the servants of Raleigh, who had pro- 
mised to bear them harmless in all they 
did. Meere was standing at his door 
talking to a neighbour when he saw 
Adrian Gilbert and William Deane, one 
of Raleigh's servants, coming. Draw- 
ing his dagger, swearing God's wounds, 
and greeting Deane as a murderer, 
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Meere said, “Sir Walter Ralegh keepes 
thee to murther mee, and hath pro- 
mised thee a pardon; but when I am 
deadd, he will suffer thee to be hanged 
as he hath don the rest.” Deane then 
drew his dagger, but Meere retired to 
his house, and on looking out of the 
window Deane told him he had a “figg 
for him in his pockett,” meaning a war- 
rant for his arrest, but Meere thought 
he meant the dagger. These remarks 
of Meere were reported to Sir George 
Trenchard and other justices ; but the 
witness did not know if they were to 
the Privy Council, though he heard 
Meere was sent for by a pursuivant. 

Although it does not seem to have 
been very prominently brought for- 
ward, as indeed it would not be con- 
sidering Meere was here complainant, 
there is no doubt that in the course of 
these disputes Raleigh had been touched 
upon a very tender point. After the 
romantic circumstances of their early 
connection, and what Raleigh had suf- 
fered on account of his passionate and 
sincere attachment to his valued wife, 
it could scarce be brooked, that, in 
sharing his retirement from courtly 
troubles and jealousies, her name should 
be the public subject of idle talk, and 
be spoken “undecently” of from a 
casement; but so it was. 

Meere’s wife, according to her hus- 
band’s admission, was heard by Wil- 
liam Sweete at “aboute Easter last 
was twelve moneth” to be talking out 
of a casement of her house with Wil- 
liam Dean, one of Raleigh’s servants, 
and to “ speake undecent wordes con- 
cerning the Lady Ralegh.” 

Meere himself seems to have been 
greatly alarmed at this, for he presently 
rebuked his wife, and, when Dean said 
he would call witnesses to the words, 
said that he himself would bear witness 
that his wife had spoken foolishly. A 
“noate of the same wordes” seems to 
have been drawn up by Dolberry, 
probably for the purpose of procced- 
ing upon, and some of Meere’s inter- 
rogatories are framed to ascertain 
whether other words than those used 
by his wife had not been introduced in 
the note. 

Having gone through all that was 
said in reply to Meere’s complaint, we 
miss the answer of the principal de- 
fendant. Raleigh did not choose to 
reply; and Mr. Collier is doubtless 
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right in inferring that he had influence 
enough to be permitted to maintain 
silence upon the subject. That Meere 
wus no party to any arrangement is 
shown by the following petition (which 
was addressed to the Court of Star 
Chamber, or the Council generally), 
that Raleigh should be compelled to 
answer forthwith. It is without date. 


Meere Pit S* 
Walter Ralegh 
Defend 

The peticioner sheweth that he hath 
exhibited a Bill of complaint in the highe 
Court of Starr Chamber, wherein he shew- 
eth that, beinge Bayleffe of the libertie of 
Sherborn, in the Countie of Dorsett, 
whereby he hath the execucion and re- 
torne of her Majesties writts in twoe 
greate hundreds, That the sayd St Walter 
Raleighe, wt others, in ryotous manner 
have rescued dyvers prisoners there frendes, 
arrested and taken by the peticioner, as 
well upon capias utlagat’ as upon execu- 
cion, and imprisoned the peticioner in the 
stockes for executinge the same, and hath 
by force put the complainant from exe- 
cutinge of the same office, whereof he 
hath been tenn yeres quietly possest. 

The peticioner sheweth also that he hath 
in Trinitie terme last served proces on S* 
Walter Raleighe to answere the sayd Byll, 
but dothe not, Mr. Writington his attor- 
ney affirminge that your Honor’s pleasure 
is his answere shalbe respited. 

The peticioner humbly prayeth that he 
may forthwith answere the same, the 
rather for that the peticioner, by tryall 
upon ejectione firma at the last assises, in 
an action layd in Sherborne, where S* 
Walter Raleighe dwelleth, by a jury of his 
own freholders, the peticioner recovered 
the same Bayliwick, whereof by many 
frayes and fightinge in fayres and mar- 
kettes the peticioner was put out to the 
greate disturbance of her Majesties ser- 
vice, the troble of the Lord Lievtennant of 
that County, the Justices of Assise, and 
other Justices of peace, and to the wronge 
of many that by meanes thereof cannot 
have her Majesties writts duly executed 
and apparance upon the same, the same 
office beinge nowe executen by usurpacion. 

Raleigh could not legally justify his 
violence to Meere, and if he had any 
real answer to the complaint it could 
only be, as some of the defendants 
avowed, that he who could make could 
un-make, and he had chosen to dismiss 
his bailiff and appoint another; but 
the operation was as difficult as that of 
unfrocking a priest. We have seen 
how all was done that could be done 


The humble peticion 
of John Meere. 
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to destroy the effect of the complainant’s 
statements by damaging his character ; 
but, if the statements in this petition 
are to be relied on, and they were too 
open to contradiction to be lightly 
made, we see in it an account of the 
virtual termination of Raleigh’s at- 
tempts to oust his bailiff. Meere was 
undoubtedly right in law, for he re- 
covered the bailiwick by means of a 
jury of his own freeholders in an action 
faid at Sherborne ; though he had not, 
at the time of his petition, been actu- 
ally re-instated in office. 

To attempt to weigh the proba- 
bilities of the evidence affecting Meere’s 
character would not be a profitable, if 
an easy, task. 

We may doubtless assume the entire 
truth of Masters’s statement as to 
Meere’s first connection with Raleigh 
having for its purpose the working of 
his then newly-acquired property at 
Sherborne to the best advantage. 
Looking through other proceedings in 
the Star Chamber during the reign of 
Elizabeth, we have met with several 
evidences of his litigious disposition, 
and from them have been gathered 
some personal details of interest. 

The principal suit is one-by Meere 
against Henry Viscount Bindon, the 
elder brother of Thomas Lord Bindon 
of Raleigh’s case, and George Tilley, 
Esq. of Poyntington, Somerset. It 
bears some analogy to the subsequent 
complaint against Raleigh, and esta- 
blishes the truth of those witnesses 
who alleged that Meere had known 
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well what “ stocking” was, for he there 
complains of having been twice put in 
the stocks, and on one of those occa- 
sions that he was kept there, in a place 
where swine slept, for sixteen or seven- 
teen hours during a tempestuous night.* 
The quarrel seems in this case to have 
been owing to Meere’s having courted 
Tilley’s daughter Anne in opposition to 
her parents, and Lord Bindon having 
assisted Tilley in driving Meere awa 
by various annoyances, as he had of- 
fended Bindon by demurring to the 
assessment of 200/. at which Bindon 
had rated him. John Meere was then 
a young man, of sufficient abilities and 
education as a lawyer, but of very 
moderate circumstances, and looking 
about for the best mode of turning to 
account what he possessed. Twice had 
he so crossed Lord Bindon’s path that 
Meere narrowly escaped personal vio- 
lence ; on one of those occasions Bindon 
threatened to thrust his dagger through 
Meere’s cheek for offering him a sub- 
pena out of the Star Chamber. 

Lord Bindon seems to have behaved 
in} an extraordinary manner upon the 
bench of justices, and to have treated 
some of his fellow-magistrates most 
contemptuously.t¢ The details are given 
of his adjudication of a case in which 
the principles of Malthus were set en- 
tirely at defiance.{ He told Meere he 
wudld use him as he (Bindon) had 
been used by the Council,—commit him 
first, and hear him afterwards.§ Meere 
declared that he and Tilley’s daughter 
were regularly contracted; and, as to 


* On one occasion Tilley, abusing Meere, told him he had money enough left to 


buy a rope to hang Meere at Tyborne. 


money enough to buy a halter to hang yourself at Wapping.”’ 


was at once committed to the stocks. 


“ Aha!’’ rejoined Meere, “so you have 


For this repartee he 


+ At the sessions at Bridport he is said to have taken an oath ‘ with his hatt on 
his headd, not once movinge the same, neither to God, her Mate, or the place he was 
in.”’ At another time he told Mr. Christopher Percy, who said Meere ought to be 
heard, that his own ape was more fit to be a justice than he. 

t The story should have for its hero the Merry Monarch himself. At Sherborne 
sessions one Brooke was charged with the paternity of “ three children at one byrth,”’ 
for which the justices would have fined him 40s. ; but Lord Bindon would not consent 
to such a punishment, and earnestly entreated the Bench to let him have the assessing 
of the fine. On their agreeing, Lord Bindon, ‘ in the face of the countie of Dorset,’’ 
pronounced this judgment on the offender, in a most severe tone of voice ; ‘‘ Brooke, 
because thou hast gotten three children thou shalt for thy punishment every morninge 
fastinge take a cupp of the best ale thou canst gett, and drincke yt with three new 
layed egges!” 

§ All the owners of the title seem to have had a taste of the Starchamber. In the 
fourth year of Elizabeth the first Lord Bindon was fined 100/. for calling a man who 
deposed against him ‘‘ a knave.’”’ If this rate of fining for such language had been put 
in force it would have produced a considerable sum even in Raleigh and Meere’s case. 
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their respective circumstances, William 
Meere his grandfather, when he died, 
“was of such welth that yf all the 
landes and goodes that Tilley now hath 
had bene to have bene sold, he had ben 
able to have bought him out of all, 
and men of great worship were be~ 
holden to him for money.” As to 
Meere’s early life, we find that his 
father had four sons, all of whom he is 
said to have kept at the study of the 
common law, and all were fellows of 
the Inner Temple. So that it appears 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his future 
bailiff and plague must have been al- 
most fellow-students; at least they 
were residents in different divisions of 
the same inn at about the same time. 

Speaking of his ancestry, Meere in- 
dulges in a singular tale, which may 
have had some foundation in fact. His 
first ancestor that came to dwell in 
the county of Dorset was, on account 
of wars in the North, where he first 
dwelt, “ driven to flye into the countie 
of Dorset, bringinge with him a caskett 
of gold,” which was kept by Meere’s 
grandfather as an “especiall thinge” to 
be preserved. He bought two livings, 
one in Bindon, the other in Chawdone. 

Meere, therefore, was lawyer enough 
to indulge in law, and not to dread 
it; his case was certainly well got up, 
and his interrogatories (especially in 
Raleigh’s affair) are a model of the 
forensic pleading of the time. In ano- 
ther suit, commenced five years before 
that against Raleigh, but some years 
after his engagement by him, Meere 
speaks of his own circumstances as 
“decayed,” and of the court of Star- 
chamber as a court of “such charge” 
that the person of whom he complained 
had there sued him, thinking he would 
not be able to follow in it. 

By another proceeding in the same 
court we also see a little of Dolberry’s 
earlier days. Alice Meere, the mother 
of our complainant, charges him (in 
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1593) with some sad misdemeanors. 
He is said to belong to the class of 
“solicitors” to which the suits in that 
court had given rise, and to have gone 
about provoking people against each 
other for the sake of his bringing suits 
for them. So he had got hold of Thomas 
Swetman, who is described in words 
which would not now be understood 
in the sense then conveyed by them, 
as “a man easilie to be wrought to put 
in pracfise any proud or glorious action 
what soever;”’ and persuaded him to 
bring a bill of complaint against Alice 
Meere and her sons Robert and John. 
Out of this charge Dolberry thought 
something would come to him, and he 
cared not how his condition could be 
improved, as he was “brought to so 
low an ebb as that he ys not able to 
bringe meate to his table but upon 
borowing and chiftinge.” He is also 
charged with being a party to the forg- 
ing of certain fines, receiving the fees 
usually paid for such documents when 
genuine. Besides a formal objection 
to the bill, Dolberry’s answer consists 
of a general plea of not guilty, con- 
tained in two short lines. He, too, was 
probably in needy circumstances when 
the state of Raleigh’s differences with 
Meere caused him to be taken by the 
hand. His “making a noate” of the 
talk out of a window by Mrs. Meere, 
who “ belied a lady ” to one of Raleigh’s 
servants, may be worth comparing with 
that of the notorious Dogberry’s un- 
ravelment of the main plot of “ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” by bringing to 
justice those who had slandered Hero 
by similar means. 

To such a length have the proceed- 
ings themselves required notice that 
our comments have been necessarily 
brief; but it will be no source of re- 
gret to our readers that the foundation 
has received more attention than the 
superstructnre. 

J. B. 


MANNERS AND MORALS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 


THE collections made by the Rev. 
William Cole of Milton upon every 
subject which came in his way that 
had any bearing upon matters of his- 
tory or antiquities, topography or bio- 
graphy, are so voluminous and so dif- 


fuse, that, after having been for many 
eng laid open to public use, the 

ave never yet been fully explored, 
and perhaps never will be. To arrange 
and digest their contents would re- 
quire a life equally industrious with 
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his, and a judgment far more com- 
prehensive and discriminative. Nor 
are they as a whole worth such trou- 
ble. His more important materials 
are interspersed with many that are 
trifling, and many merely formal and 
uninteresting documents. Almost any- 
thing that may be derived from his 
stores requires to be gleaned from se- 
veral volumes of this absolute library 
of manuscript, and to be reduced to 
some proportions of form and arrange- 
ment by editorial care. These difli- 
culties, however, are compensated by 
the advantage of a remarkably plain 
handwriting and the appliances of va- 
rious indexes. 

We are sorry that no Editor has 
hitherto had the courage to undertake 
the arrangement of Cole’s collections 
for a work correspondent to Wood's 
great Walhalla of the sister university. 
—an “Athene Cantabrigienses.” We 
have heard from time to time of such 
intentions, but we fear that the enter- 
prise has ever and again proved too 
arduous for ordinary perseverance. It 
is a task which would be best accom- 
= by the co-operation of more 
abourers than one, and which would 
demand, of course, many other sources 
of information than those provided by 
Cole. 

One of the most curious features of 
Cole’s collections consists in his details 
of petty occurrences, and the gossiping 
anecdotes of his contemporaries, on 
account of the existence of which his 
manuscript library was for many years 
shut up from the scrutiny of his sur- 
vivors. ‘These garrulities, though they 
may not raise our estimation of the 
moral qualities of their writer, who 
certainly stretched his propensities 
both of prying and of chronicling to 
limits only exceeded by his cacoethes 
scribendi, have now become a source of 
information from which may at least 
be gathered some general impressions 
of the manners and sentiments of his 
day, after every allowance has been 
made for personal antipathies and a 
love of scandal and detraction. 


In the anecdotes of last-century Vir- 
tuosi which were extracted from Mr. 
Cole’s MSS. in our September Maga- 
zine, occurred the name of his “ friena” 
Dr. Ewin. This was a person who, 
from his position as a busy magistrate 
in the town of Cambridge, and other 
circumstances, appears to have been 
especially unpopular among the young 
men of the university. Cole has ever 
and anon made entry in his registers 
of the attacks which were made upon 
this obnoxious character by parties 
whose enmity or ill-opinion he had 
excited by his irritability and over- 
bearing conduct, and on one occasion 
by a still more serious offence. 

If we take the trouble to trace out 
the history of Dr. Ewin, it will not be 
in honour of the individual, but in il- 
lustration of University life and man- 
ners eighty years ago. 

It appears that William Howell 
Ewin was the representative of an old 
Cambridge family. Thomas Ewen was 
one of the four bailiffs of the corpora- 
tion of Cambridge in 1472.* John 
Ewin, who was an alderman of Cam- 
bridge,f and died in 1668, had by his 
first wife Joseph Ewin of Cambridge, 
doctor of medicine, and by his third 
wife Thomas Ewin, who also was alder- 
man of the town, and died in 1684. 
Cole gives a pedigree of the immediate 
connections of these parties ;{ and in 
the same place he remarks: 


1774, May 10. Dr. Ewin quarters 2d 
and 3d, Az. a wolf saliant holding a plate 
argent, on a chief gu. three towers arg. It 
is false heraldry ; however, it was on his 
chariot when he and Sir Walter Rawlinson 
drank tea with me at Milton. I make no 
doubt for Howell, as it is made out of two 
different coats of that name. The Doctor’s 
mother was only child to old Mr. Howell, 
coal-merchant, at Cambridge. I heard 
him say, a° 1779, at Sir John Cotton’s 
table at Madingley, that his ancestor was 
a quack doctor at Haverill. 


The name of * Thomas Ewin of 
Haveril in Essex” stands at the head 
of the pedigree, though the Doctor's 
descent is not completely traced out. 





* MS. Cole, vol. xxxii. p. 139. 


+ ‘* See a tradesman’s token of brass, with Jonn Ewin 1n CamMpripGe, 1652, 
with a man behind a counter, or vessel, holding a line of candles before him, and 
I (E.) A. on the other side (for John Ewin and his second wife Ann Wentworth), in my 


vol. 32, p. 164.’’—Note by W. Cole. 
t Vol. xxi. p. 14. 
3 
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It appears, however, from another of 
Cole’s notes that his father’s name was 
Thomas, who acquired a considerable 
fortune as a brewer in Cambridge. 
Cole has left him the following cha- 
racter : 

The late Mr. Tho. Ewin, formerly a 
grocer, and latterly a brewer, in partner- 
ship with Mr. Sparks, was a very con- 
ceited and litigious man. He acquired a 
very large fortune, which he left to his 
son, now a brewer in Cambridge, but who 
was educated a pensioner in St. John’s 
College. Mr. Ewin was a most zealous 
son of the Church of England, of the 
highest form: hardly ever missed going 
twice a day on Sunday to his own parish 
church of St. Sepulchre, in which parish 
he had a good house; twice to St. Mary’s 
to hear the University Sermon ; and con- 
stantly at vespers in Trinity College 
Chapel, to attend the musick of the 
Cathedral Service there. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, he married a daughter of old 
Mr. Howell, a coal-merchant in St. Cle- 
ment’s parish, with whom he had a large 
fortune, but a most rigid Dissenter: in- 
deed, she and Mr. Finch’s family were the 
supports and props of the Presbyterian 
interest at Cambridge, so that had she not 
been one of the most prudent, as well as 
best tempered women, and a most excel- 
lent wife, it would have been impossible 
for any peace or harmony tv have existed 
between them. They had a daughter mar- 
ried to Mr. Cockayne of Soham. 


At St. John’s college Ewin had for 
his tutor Dr. William Samuel Powell, 
who in 1765 became Master of that 
house. He was a man who, as Cole 
tells us,* “ was frugal and economic,” 
made 500/. a-year out of the rectory 
of Freshwater, a college living in the 
Isle of Wight, the presentation to 
which more usually vacated a fellow- 


ship,—and left some 20,000/. to his - 


niece Miss Jolland. In his passion for 
acquisition, Ewin may have been in- 
fluenced by the example, as well as the 
instructions, of his tutor. 

He took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1753, and his Master’s degree 
in 1756; and we find that he was al- 
ready “in commission of the peace for 
the town and county,” when he was 
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admitted to the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, on the 11th June, 1766.} 

The first notice which Cole gives 
of this amiable personage is in the 
year 1769, when a most useful scheme 
for new paving and lighting the town 
of Cambridge, to which the Duke 
of Grafton, the Chancellor, had of- 
fered to subscribe 5007. and Trinity 
hall as much, and which had been even 
carried into the House of Commons, 
was stopped by the aforesaid Dr. 
Powell and Dr. Caryl, “ together with 
the mercenary views and objections of 
some of the townsmen, and Dr. Ewin 
in particular, some of whom had greatly 
encroached on the already too narrow 
streets, about which they expected to 
be called to account.”} 

Dr. Ewin affected something of the 
virtuoso, as appears not only from Cole 
but from Mr. Tyson's letters to Mr. 
Gough.§ In the same year Cole gave 
him an introduction to Mr. Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill: where 
he was very graciously. received by 
the lord of that fairy mansion. In a 
letter written shortly after (June 6, 
1769), Mr. Cole thus made his acknow- 
ledgments :— 

I will come there in July, if it is only 
to thank you for your civilities to Dr. 
Ewin and Mr. Rawlinson, who was with 
him : the latter was lately a Fellow Com- 
moner of Trinity College, and since mar- 
ried to one of Sir Robt. Ladbrooke’s daugh- 
ters. Dr. Ewin was with me on Sunday, 
and in raptures, both from your politeness 
to him and the elegancies of your habita- 
tion. I told you in my last letter from 
Mr. Greaves’s, at Fulburn,|| a little relating 
to the Doctor, who is much disposed to- 
wards virlt. He has brought from London 
with him all the apparatus for painting on 
glass; he has a forge, colours, in short, 
everything but the skill how to make use 
of them. The impertinence of such visits I 
know you abominate, but I knew not how 
to extricate you from this. If I had not 
given you a line, I am satisfied a certain 
forwardness of behaviour would have 
thrown him in your way, perhaps in a 
more disagreeable manner. Yet, after all, 
did you know or feel half the happiness 
you conveyed, I think your humanity 








* Cole’s biography of Dr. Powell has been published in the first volume of Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. 


+ Cambridge Chronicle, June 14, 1776. 
t Literary Anecdotes, i. 583. 
§ In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. 


||. This letter does not appear to be preserved. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLE. 
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would readily sacrifice a little, in order to 
give so much pleasure to other people. 

Walpole replied :— 

I was very happy to shew civilities to 
your friends, and should have asked them 
to stay and dine, but unluckily expected 
other company. Dr. Ewin seems a very 
good sort of man, and Mr. Rawlinson a 
very agreeable one. Pray do not think it 
was any troule to me to pay respect to 
your recommendation. 

Cole next commemorates “ my friend 
Dr. Ewin” in his province as a magis- 
trate, and a censor of the morals of the 
Undergraduates, who, as he says, were 
never more debauched than at this 
period.* 

My friend Dr. Ewin, being much of his 
father’s turn, busy and meddling in other 
people’s concerns, got the ill-will of most 

ersons in the town and university, when 
he acted as a justice of the peace. The 
Gownsmen bore him a particular grudge 
for interfering much in their affairs, though 
very justly; for they never were more 
licencious, riotous, and debauched. They 
often broke the Doctor’s windows, as they 
said he had been caught listening on their 
staircases and doors. 

About Christmas, 1771, or in January, 
1772, he was at a coffee-house near his 
own house, when some Fellow Commoners, 
who owed him a grudge, sitting in the 
next box to him, in order to affront him, 
pretended to call their dog Squintem, and 
frequently repeated the name very loudly 
in the coffee-house, and in their joviality 
swore many oaths, and caressed their dog. 
Dr. Ewin, as did his father, squinted very 
much, as did Whitfield, the Methodist 
teacher, who was vulgarly called Dr. 
Squintum, from the blemish in his eyes. 
Dr. Ewin was sufficiently mortified to be 
80 affronted in public. However, he care- 


fully marked down the number of oaths 
sworn by these gentlemen, whom he made 
to pay severely the penalty of five shillings 
each oath, which amounted to a good round 
sum. The next week was publicly hawked 
about the streets of Cambridge the follow- 
ing ballad, printed on a ballad paper, and 
sung by ballad-singers, and given away to 
any one who would receive them :— 
A PARODY OF AN OLD SONG. 
Of all the blockheads in the town, 
That strut and bully up and down, 
And bring complaints against the Gown, 
There’s none like Dr. Squintum. 
With gimlet eyes and dapper wig, 
This Justice thinks he looks so big: 
A most infernal stupid gig, 
Is this same Dr. Squintum. 
What pedlar can forbear to grin, 
Before his Worship that has been, 
To think what folly lurks within 
This Just Ass Dr. Squintum ? 

(There are more verses, but these 
are sufficient as a specimen.) 

The coffee-house which was the 
scene of the incident above related, 
was the Union, opposite St. Radigund’s 
(or Jesus) Lane, as is more fully de- 
scribed in another anecdote, which 
has for its scene the same fashionable 
rendezvous, about fifteen months 
after :—Cole has entered the following 
in his “ Athene,” under the name of 
“ Lord Stanley, son to the late Lord 
Stanley,f and grandson to the Earl of 
Derby.” 

This young gentleman and his brother 
the Hon" Mr. Stanley are now of Trinity 
College, Mar. 4, 1773, and about two or 
three months ago, my friend Dr. William 
Howell Ewin, a gentleman of large for- 
tune, and who acts as a justice of the 
peace both for the town and county, and 
lives in his own house in Cambridge, 





* MS. Cole, vol. iii, P- 69; Addl. MSS. 5804. 
e 


+ This Lord Stanley 


came the twelfth Earl of Derby in 1776, and died in 1834, 


having married for his second wife, in 1797, the celebrated actress Miss Farren. He 
had two brothers, Thomas and James. Of the latter the peerages tell us nothing. 
Thomas succeeded his brother as one of the Members for Lancashire in 1776, was 
Major of the Liverpool regiment of Dragoons, and died in Jamaica in 1779. Mr. 
Cole (vol. xliii. p. 80) has preserved an undated note of Dr. Ewin to himself, which 
appears to relate to this young nobleman being a second time refused his degree :— 


Rev. Mr. Cole, Miiton. 


Dear Sir,—I did not know of the Congregation in the afternoon of yesterday, 
when I came to you. The honourable Mr. Hyde of St. John’s had his degree: Mr. 


Stanley offered again, and was stopped in the Caput.—Yours, 


W. H. Ewin. 





In the ‘‘ Graduati Cantabrigienses,’’ however, it will be found that Mr. Smith Stanley 
(afterwards the Earl) and Thomas Smith Stanley, both of Trinity college, were created 
A.M. in 1773, in the same year as Thomas Villiers Hyde of St. John’s, afterwards the 
second Earl of Clarendon, who died in 1824, 

t MS. Addit, 5881, f. 2106, 
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where he is not much beloved by any one 
on account of a natural and hereditary 
disposition to be prying into and meddling 
busily and impertinently in other people’s 
concerns, and more especially by the 
younger and indeed all degrees in the 
university, for having various times inter- 
fered in business which they conceived no 
ways or little belonged to him: Dr. Ewin, 
I say, being at the Union Coffee House, 
almost opposite St. Radegunde’s Lane, 
noted for the general rendezvous of all 
the young nobility and fellow commoners 
and spirited young men in the university, 
where he had been several times affronted 
before, and therefore imprudent to fre- 
quent that coffee-house; but it being 
very near his own house, which is almost 
opposite St. Sepulchre’s Church, he was 
desirous not to be driven away from what 
was so convenient for him. He being 
there, one of these gentlemen said some- 
thing reflecting on the Doctor, on purpose 
to affront him, it being spoken loud enough 
for him to hear it. Onthe Doctor’s com- 
plaining of this usage to some friend, and 
saying at the same time that he had been 
told that the person who said the thing 
which affronted him was one of these 
brothers, but that he did not believe it, 
for whoever was so rude could have none 
of the Derby blood in his veins. This 
being represented to Lord Stanley, he 
thought it such an indignity and reflec- 
tion, that he told his brother Mr. Stanley 
that he ought to challenge Dr. Ewin. 
Accordingly he came to Dr. Ewin’s house, 
and was introduced into the parlour, 
where the Doctor thought the errand had 
been to make up matters; but instead of 
that, Mr. Stanley, on repeating the cir- 
cumstances, offered to fight him, which 
the Doctor very prudently declining, he 
desired to ring the bell, and called in the 
footman, with a request to retire to the 
other room, in which the Doctor’s sister 
and another lady were sitting, in order 
that they might be witnesses, as he said, 
of his cowardice and dastardliness; but 
this being represented by the Doctor as 
improper, for fear of frightening the ladies, 
Mr. Stanley, desiring the servant to take 
notice of what he was going to do, took 
hold of the Doctor’s nose, and spit full in 
his face, and then left him. Dr. Ewin 
wrote to the Bishop of Peterborough, the 
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Master of the College,* who told him he 
could do nothing, but that the law was open. 
Accordingly the Doctor is at this instant 
prosecuting the affair in Westminster 
Hall, where I hope and wish, for the 
credit of our laws, that he may trounce 
the gentleman very smartly ; for if young 
noblemen, upon these fancies, shall invade 
your own houses, and treat you like a 
scoundrel, because you are not ina humour 
to draw your sword or pistol, adieu all 
security but what they will please to allow 
you. In about a month after there came 
out a print representing this affair, called 
‘‘The Justice in the Suds.” I have it in 
my collection of prints, ' 


Mr. Cole sent a copy of this print 
to the Hon. Horace Walpole on the 
18th April, 1775. It was accompanied 
with the following remarks :— 


The Hon. Mr. Stanley, brother to Lord 
Stanley, and Fellow Commoner of Trinity 
College, is spitting in Dr. Ewin’s Face. 
The likenesses are tolerably well preserved. 
Dr. Ewin does not squint enough. He 
cast Mr. Stanley on a trial in Westminster 
Hall, made him pay, and ask pardon. 


In another letter of Cole’s to Wal- 
pole, Dr. Ewin is again mentioned. It 
is dated July 25, 1774, and Cole is 
writing of Dr. Cooke, the Provost of 
King’s— 

He dined here (at Milton) about a fort- 
night ago, when he took occasion to speak 
slightingly of Antiquaries. In order to 
please him, I showed him that part of 
your late letter respecting the Society. 
In a day or two after, he was one of the 
auditors with Dr. Ewin at the Conser- 
vators’ meeting in Cambridge, when in 
speaking of the same fraternity he ex- 
pressed himself exactly in your words. 
This I mention as a compliment to you, 
and none to himself. 

Dr. Ewin, who is going a tour into 
Scotland this week, drank tea here on 
Friday, and told us the story. 

But Dr. Ewin after this became still 
more notorious in the annals of the 
University. The story of that busi- 
ness, however, must be deferred to 
another occasion. 





* John Hinchliffe, D.D. 
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ENGLISH SKETCHES BY FOREIGN ARTISTS. 
Saunterings in and about London. By Max Schlesinger. The English Edition, by 


Otto Wenckstern. 


A SHORT TIME previous to the 
first arrival of Mr. Layard at Nineveh, 
the locality had been visited by a well- 
known and highly esteemed clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Rev. J. 
P. Fletcher. This worthy minister 
found himself one day in the house of 

_a Yezidee, or “ Devil Worshipper,” 
where the conversation of host and 
guest was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a crowd of visitors, at the head 
of whom was the priest of the Papal 
Syrians. ‘The leader of the invasion 
was rich in self-sufliciency. He was 
lengthy of speech, short of stature, 
and about as pompous as a pumpkin. 
The visitors were no sooner seated on 
the ground than they began to describe 
to the astonished Englishman the man- 
ners and customs of his own country- 
men! “They have no religion ; won- 
derful to say!” exclaimed one. A 
second and more enlightened stranger 
questioned this assertion, except in as 
far as it applied to “not believing in 
our Father the Pope.” “At all 
events,” remarked a third, “ they have 
no churches!” The Yezidee, master 
of the house, here courteously struck 
in to the assistance of his foreign 
guest, by asserting that he had seen 
our service performed in the British 
chapel at Mosul; where, he said, there 
was consecration every Sunday, and 
prayers every day; and he had read 
in a book, he added, that the English 
also fasted occasionally. The general 
chorus of visitors shouted that even 
if it were so, there was a bad ob- 
ject at the end of it. The Yezidee 
was afraid of offending the priest, at 
whom he looked timidly while he ven- 
tured to make the apologetic remark, 
that “they are a good people!” At 
this observation, the pipe departed 
from between the lips of the priest; 
at which sign of approaching oracular 
eloquence all were silent, for all felt 
that the priest, having been in Europe, 
could “ speak by the card ;” and as he 
was well-versed in Arabic, Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Kurdish, he was of course, 
and as a necessi ry consequence, well- 
skilled also in all that concerned those 
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far-off infidels, the Britons; and this 
was his daguerreotyped description of 
our very worthy selves. 

“The English,” said he, “ are 
Christians and have churches; but 
they only go to them once a month, 
and take the Lord’s Supper once in 
twenty years. On the latter occasion,” 
he continued, “ the priest stands on a 
high place that he may not be torn in 
pieces by the crowd, who rush tu- 
multuously forward, snatch the conse- 
crated bread out of his hands, and 
scramble for it. They are also al- 
lowed,” said this faithful depictor of 
our morals, “to marry as many wives 
as they please, and some of them have 
more than twenty. They are a poor 
and beggarly people, and have a heavy 
debt, which they are unable to pay. 
They are obliged to borrow large 
sums of the King of France, who has 
obtained by this means a kind of do- 
minion over them.” And he clinched 
this rough nail driven through our 
reputation, by coolly turning to Mr. 
Fletcher, and asking, ‘Ma hu saheck ?” 
—Ts it not true?” The English mi- 
nister calmly took his pipe from his 
mouth, and replied, “It is a great 
falsehood!” An assertion which by 
no means disposed the majority of the 
company to put faith in it. 

he above is an amusing instance of 
an English portrait painted by a 
Syrian hand. For such an artist some 
allowances may be made; but what 
excuse can be offered by travellers 
nearer home who profess to draw 
English portraits and English land- 
scapes from nature, and who do in one 
sense draw them a very great way 
indeed from nature ? 

An instance occurs to us in the case 
of M. Alexandre Dumas, an accom- 
plished gentleman who gilds refined 
gold, paints the lily, alters the catas- 
trophes of Shakspere’s plays, and en- 
riches Hamlet with a new and original 
(very much so indeed!) fifth Act ? 

M. Dumas is the author of a story 
called “ Pauline,” a story which has 
been both translated and dramatised 
in England, It is exciting, dramatic, 
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and improbable ; the heroine therein is 
married to a gentleman who is a com- 
pound of Faust and Mephistophiles, of 
Juan, Charles Moore, Werther, and 
the Corsair; who is half savage, half 
soft, and who rejoices in the name of 
Horace de Beauzinval. He is a deli- 
cate creature who kills tigers, slays 
wild boars, sings rumblingly in bass, 
thrillingly in counter-tenor, and who, 
though in Paris the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form, occasionally 
retires to an old dilapidated chateau 
in Normandy where, in conjunction 
with two friends, Henry and Max, he 
contrives to play the brigand and 
murderer, without detection. Pauline, 
in feminine alarm at a somewhat pro- 
tracted absence of her husband, deter- 
mines to leave Paris and look for him 
in Normandy. Her unexpected arrival 
leads to a chaos of incidents, among 
which the two fearful nights of her 
sojourn, the sorcerer-like attendance 
of the wild Malay, and the scenes of 
debauchery and assassination which 
reveal to her the true occupation of 
her husband, are told with a power 
familiar to the readers of the most 
highly-spiced of M. Dumas’s romances. 

Horace, dreading betrayal on the 
part of his wife, shuts her up in a vault 
with “a cup of cold poison,” and a civil 
letter of apology. He gives out that she 
has been assassinated; and he buries 
in her stead the body of a young Eng- 
lish lady whom he shoots for that espe- 
cial purpose. Pauline is discovered by 
an old lover, Alfred de Nerval, who 
carries her to England as his sister, 
and who returns temporarily to France 
to kill Horace in a duel, for having 
dared to aspire to the hand of a kins- 
woman of Alfred’s. Pauline lingers 
on in ill health, and does not allow her 
own mother to be conscious of an ex- 
istence which she feels must soon ter- 
minate,—and by a knowledge of which 
her mother would only have to mourn 
asecond time. She finally dies in Italy. 

Now the comicality in this story of 
horrors lies in the grave portion of it 
which has England for its scene, and 
only some twenty years ago for its 
period. ‘The lovers conceal themselves 
in a cottage orné in Piccadilly! They 
have the good fortune to find in that 
retired spot, “a pretty little house, 
very simple, and quite isolated!” It 
is “a charming little cot, with green 
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blinds, a little garden full of flowers, 
an exquisite lawn, gravelled walks en- 
circling” all; and a “banc au dessous 
dun platane magnifique qui couvroit 
de sa tente de feuillage une partie du 
jardin!!!” All this, it must be remem- 
bered, is described as existing in Pic- 
cadilly, in 1834, within view of a person 
turning out of St. James’s Street, and 
which latter circumstance would fix 
the precise locality of this isolated cot- 
tage as somewhere about the solitary 
purlieus of the romantic White Horse 
Cellar, or the picturesque and unin- 
habited wilderness tenanted by “the 
Black Bear.” An absurdity scarcel 
less remarkable on the part of M. 
Dumas is that of fixing the residence 
of a very hard-working apothecary in 
one of the patrician mansions in Gros- 
venor Square! And yet the author 
has been in London, and has even, like 
Voltaire, commented upon our lan- 
guage. The sum, indeed, of his obser- 
vations thereon amounts to the fact 
that Englishmen have abandoned the 
old expletive of “ Godam,” and that 
their throats are now generally engaged 
with discharging the cacophonous 
echoes of “ Oh, ah!” 

The French dramatists use us very 
little better, in many instances worse, 
than the novelists. They sell ladies by 
public auction in Smithfield Market, 
while half the house of peers stand by 
to witness the sale, and celebrate its 
conclusion by a ot nee 0 horn- 
pipe. A French feuilletonist who came 
among us taking notes, in the year of 
the Exhibition, gravely certified to his 
countrywomen that the gin-palaces of 
England were mainly supported by the 
middle-aged and elderly peeresses of 
the realm. I have myself seen on the 
French stage a drama, the scene of 
which is laid in the mountainous region 
that lies somewhere between Hyde Park 
and Richmond. In this piece there is 
an ancient castle, with a very wicked 
lord who maintains his evil eminence 
by the power and produce of forgery, 
and whose fair daughter, on her saint’s 
day, is presented with bouquets pre- 
sented to her processionally by all the 
grateful people of Brentford and Kew. 
The ruined chateau itself is on the 
romantic banks of the “St. George 
Canal,” and near it is a village, the 
inhabitants of which have the laws in- 
terpreted to them by an alderman of 
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London, who is made ruler of the dis- 
trict by the special appointment con- 
ferred on him by “ Tis Excellency the 
Lor’ Maire.” 

The author of the work named at 
the head of this article is a limner of 
another quality. He has seen what he 
describes; and he paints well that which 
he has observed with the mental as 
well as the visual eye. Accordingly, 
he does not, like French Jitterateurs, 
represent us as something different 
from all other existing human nature. 
We may not always feel flattered by 
his portrait, but we cannot deny the 
resemblance, nor the good-humoured 
spirit which influenced the hand by 
which it is drawn. 

It is something pleasant to turn from 
the misrepresentations of such writers, 
however temporarily amusing they may 
be, to contemplate portraits of our- 
selves dashingly and good-humouredly, 
epee ganeipe and candidly sketched 

such an artist as Max Schlesinger. 
There is something highly original in 


the dramatic form in which many of 


the author’s raciest observations are 
made. A certain Doctor Kiefis gene- 
rally charged with the duty of cutting 
us up; and on one oecasion, when 
something stronger than usual is re- 
quired to be flung at us, a French 
gentleman performs the office with a 
vigour and an absence of veracity that 
are highly entertaining. Mr. Schle- 
singer, however, does not appear to 
have employed this form because he 
had suspicions of our being an over- 
sensitive people, for he now and then 
hits us smartly and stingingly, severely 
and deservedly enough. He has 
adopted the form because it gave him 
latitude of observation and expression. 
One thing is certain, that there is no 
nation under the sun that so good- 
humouredly bears being laughed at as 
our own. ‘The heartiest enjoyers of 
* Les Anglaises pour rire,” have ever 
been those at whom the satire was 
levelled ; and throughout Germany 
the broadest grins called up by Kotz- 
ebue’s “ Sir John,” mantle on the faces 
of British auditors, who are perhaps 
more tickled by comic evidences of 
ignorance than by the wit levelled at 
their own habits and morals. 

The Saunterer in and about London 
paints both our in and out-door life 
with, generally speaking, very great 





correctness. And this general correct- 
ness cannot be gainsaid, because he 
often looks upon us and our doings 
from a point of view whence we have 
never considered them ourselves. A 
determined difference of opinion often, 
indeed, springs up in the mind of the 
reader ; but when he has meditated for 
a moment upon the light in which the 
artist has limned his picture, he is 
compelled to conclude that the details 
are not exaggerated, and that the light 
in which they are shown does some- 
times illumine them, and is more likely 
to be seen by a stranger than by our- 
selves, who are less curious on the 
matter. 

Perhaps, and it is as well to say it 
at once and have done with it, it is 
with the author’s political sentiments 
that the reader will be least inclined 
to agree. When he insinuates that 
the continental revolutionists, who in 
1848 advocated licence and thought 
it was liberty, were men who were 
performing as patriotic a duty as that 
performed by Russell when he glori- 
ously conspired against our illegal go- 
vernment, it is only the ultra-radicals 
among his readers who will endorse 
the sentiment. They who made an 
accomplished fact of our revolution 
never perilled the general liberty which 
they sought to establish. They who 
in 1848 let loose the deluge against 
the thrones of Europe, swept away 
with it the freedom which they pro- 
fessed to support; not that there was 
not among them many a bold and 
honest, hopeful and enduring heart, 
whose aspirations were for that liberty 
which allows unconstrained action for 
all, save where it may be injurious to 
any. Max Schlesinger very aptly meets 
one objection made in England, by a 
remark which is worth quoting :— 
“These English sages,” he says, “do 
not consider how much easier it was 
for their ancestors to bring the con- 
test with the power of the Crown to a 
successful issue. The English patriots 
were not opposed by large standing 
armies. The contest lay between them 
and a single family and its faction, and 
—this is a point which has never been 
sufficiently dwelt upon—they had no 
reason to fear a foreign intervention.” 
This is true, yet not wholly so. It is, 
however, sufficiently correct to be al- 
lowed to pass unquestioned. The au- 
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thor compares liberty as it is abstract- 
edly viewed by English, French, and 
German. The first resolved to possess, 
and have manfully held by and pro- 
gressed under it. The second seize it, 
let it slip through their fingers, and 
recapture only again to lose what they 
shed oceans of blood to obtain. The 
Germans, he evidently thinks, would 
accomplish all that the English have 
done had they but our advantages— 
insular position, and security from ex- 
ternal false friends as well as declared 
foes. This reminds us of how the same 
three people are described by Heyne 
as estimating liberty, and which des- 
cription may be thus abridged, to 
edification :— 

“The Englishman loves freedom as 
he does his lawful wife. He possesses 
her, and if he does not treat her with 
any ostentatious show of tenderness, 
yet does he know, should the case re- 
quire it, how to defend her like a man. 
Then, woe-betide the intruder into her 
holy chamber of rest, be it as gallant or 
be it as knave. The Frenchman loves 
freedom as he does his betrothed 
bride. He glows for her. He burns 
for her. He throws himself at her 
feet with the most exaggerated adjura- 
tions. He fights for her, despising 
death for her sake; and in her name 
he commits no end of follies. But the 
German loves freedom as he does his 
venerable grandmother! The 
splenetic Briton perhaps wearies of his 
wife, and disposes of her in the market- 

lace; a halter round her neck, and 

mithfield the locality. The flutter- 
ing Frenchman probably turns faith- 
less to his bride, and goes dancing and 
singing after some court lady in the 
royal palace. But the German will 
never turn his venerable grandmother 
into the street; he will ever grant her 
a corner by the hearth, where she may 
tell to his listening children her old 
wife’s tales for ever.” 

By this it is clear that Heyne re- 
proaches his countrymen as possessing 
a superabundance of sentiment and 
lacking the spirit of action. Max 
Schlesinger, on the other hand, appears 
to think that they want nothing but 
opportunity. The two opinions, how- 
ever apparently incompatible, may 
nevertheless be reconciled. But let 
us go with the Saunterer from politics 
to the Battle of Waterloo, as it is 
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fought by the light companies, on a 
gala night, at Vauxhall. Here are the 
author's opinions upon what he saw, 
put into the ever-conveniently-open 
mouth of Dr. Kief. 

National prejudice is like a pig-tail, you 
can’t see it in front. It is scandalous 
how they teach history in your schools. 
This new friend of mine is a well-bred 
man, but he has never heard of Blucher. 
We looked at the Duke of Wellington 
riding over the field of Waterloo, and I 
said, “ Couldn’t you find a place for our 
Blucher?’’ ‘ Blutcher!’’ said he, ‘* who 
is Blutsher?’? He knew nothing what- 
ever of Blucher and the Prussian army ! 
and when I told him, but for the Prussians, 
Wellington would have been made minced- 
meat of at Waterloo, he actually laughed 
in my face! Now tell me how do they 
teach history in your schools ? 

We may answer that history is 
taught after another fashion than Dr. 
Kief and prejudice would require. 
Lamartine, Jules Maurel, and, if we 
mistake not, Baron Muffling, have 
done justice to Wellington, and the 
completeness of his victory ere the 
indeed long-wished-for Prussians ar- 
rived to pursue the routed columns of 
the Gaul. And as to Blucher’s name 
not being known in this country, it is 
immortalized in one way among us, 
exactly as Wellington’s has been, by 
giving a distinctive appellation to a 
certain form of British boot. To den 
the Duke the undoubted merit of his 
great deed is only to treat him as he 
has been treated by that stricken wit 
Heyne, who says of him, with incredible 

rofanity and malice, that the name of 

ellington, in connection with that of 
Napoleon, will go down to posterity 
as that of Pontius Pilate in connection 
with Jesus Christ. This is worse than 
our merely forgetting Blucher, even if 
we had been so ungrateful. But this 
we were not. When the allied mo- 
narchs arrived in England in July, 
1814, Blucher was (as far as our public 
was concerned) “ the king amang them 
a’.” The popular enthusiasm of the 
people for him who had boldly faced 
the common enemy of Europe when 
others had fled before that foe was so 
intense, that when the hero set foot on 
shore at Dover, he was nearly suf- 
focated with embraces, and his cloak 
was torn into fragments. ‘The excite- 
ment of ladies in the capital was not 
inferior to that which reigned in the 
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provinces. Moore, in his Fudge Family, 
has incidentally noticed this agitation 
of love in the letter wherein Miss 
Biddy informs her friend Dorothy that 
she has found a ‘suitor who was 


No less than the great King of Prussia, 
Who’s here now incog.— He who made such a fuss 
you 
Remember in London, with Blucher and Platoff, 
When Sal was near kissing old Blucher’s cravat off. 


And the last-mentioned lady was but 
one of a thousand who contended for 
the honours of a kiss from the pipe- 
flavoured lips of the veteran, At Ox- 
ford, he was created Doctor of Laws, 
in full convocation; and to the old 
soldier’s very great astonishment. “If 
they make me a Doctor,” said he, “they 
are bound to make Gneisenau (the ge- 
neral of artillery) an apothecary ; for, 
if I wrote the prescription, he cer- 
tainly made up the pills!” After 
Waterloo Blucher pronounced a candid 
criticism on himself, which posterity 
will receive with respect. “ For what 
do you commend me?” said he to a 
flatterer, whose praise disgusted him. 
“Tt was my recklessness, Gneisenau’s 
cautiousness, and the great God's 
loving-kindness !” 

But leaving the consideration of this 
subject, we will now accompany the 
author, and take Heyne with us too, 
into Cheapside. Here is what the first 
thinks of that place where people most 
do congregate :— 


Friend stranger, stand for an hour or 
two, leaning against the iron gates of Bow 
Church in Cheapside, or take up your 
position on the steps of the Royal Ex- 
change. Let the waves of the great city 
rush past you, now murmuringly, now 
thunderingly; now fast, now slow, as 
crowds press on crowds, and vehicles on 
vehicles, as the streams of traffic break 
against every street-corner, and spread 
through the arterial system of the lanes 
and alleys; as the knot of men, horses, 
and vehicles get entangled almost at every 
point where the large streets join and cross, 
to move, and heave, and spin round, and 
get disentangled again, and again en- 
tangled. After such a review only can 
you realize the idea of the greatness of 
London. It is this which, after a pro- 


longed stay in London, so moves our ad- 
miration, that there is no stop, no rest, no 
pause in the street-life throughout the 
busy day. 


Heyne’s painting is something to the 
+4 
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same purpose, but with a dash more, 
perhaps, of the picturesque :— 

As I, aroused from my meditation, again 
looked out upon the roaring street, where 
a varied knot of men, women, children, 
horses, coaches (and among them a hearse), 
made their way to and fro, swearing, cry- 
ing, creaking, and groaning, then it seemed 
to me so as if all London was a large 
Beresina bridge, where every one, in frantic 
anxiety about his own little bit of life, 
sought to force his own way onward ; 
where the bold rider tramples down the 
poor fellow a-foot ; where he who falls to 
the ground is for ever lost; where the 
hitherto truest comrades become selfish, 
and climb over each other. There thou- 
sands faint to death, and bleeding cling 
vainly to the planks of the bridge, only 
to drop off into the cold abyss of death 
below.”’ 


Risk Allah, in his recently published 
work, “The Thistle and the Cedar of 
Lebanon,” expresses himself in corre- 
sponding terms with regard to the 
streets of London :— 

What are all these people come out to 
see? is your first naturalinquiry. Is there 
a fire? or has there been an earthquake ? 
or are all the suburban villages and towns 
pouring in their multitudes to witness some 
grand spectacle? Wallah yar efendem. 
If Stamboul were in flames, and all the 
Sultan’s harem burning, there could not 
be a greater concourse of people than may 
every day be encountered between the 
hours of three and five in one single street 
of London; and all the other hundred 
streets are almost equally well filled. 


Assaad y Kaylat, in his “ Voice from 
Lebanon,” speaks full as admiringly of 
the pavé sights and sounds of London. 
This we pass to notice a delicate re- 
mark made by him, after recording a 
visit to Kensington Palace. He was 
delighted with his reception there by 
the then heiress to the throne and her 
goodly company; but he will not ad- 
minister to the public curiosity thereon. 
“T will rather,” he says, “ follow the 
advice of the Oriental proverb :— He 
who enters the presence of kings should 
go in blind and come out dumb.’” 

We must notice, before concluding, 
that Max Schlesinger will by no means 
allow of the English being considered 
as, in any way, a musical people—that 
is, as a people producing great com- 
posers ;—all the great names, from Pur- 
cell to Balfe, “to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” We have not space to 
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show how vulgar an error this is. We 
think less of our heroes than do the 
French, and less of our musicians than 
do the Germans. But we are as plen- 
tifully provided with both as our good 
friends who protest to the contrary. 
We only talk less about them. It could 
never be remarked of us as a Prussian 
student once said of his own country, 
that, “in Berlin, people talked only of 
Thalberg and God!” We have other 
ways of viewing religion and music,— 
though we may be inferior in both, 
nevertheless, to those who view them 
differently. 
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We fear we have hardly done Max 
Schlesinger’s clever book justice, but 
that will be done to it by the public 
patronage; to that we commit it, only 
adding a word of praise to the ability 
of the accomplished translator, who 
handles our English as though he were 
to the matter born. There are occa- 
sional little expletives used which evi- 
dently do not fall on M. Wenckstern’s 
ear as they do on those of most English 
people, but these we should be sorry 
to miss notwithstanding. ‘They are as 
pleasant sauce to an exceedingly plea- 
sant dish. aA D. 





RICHARD BAXTER’S PULPIT AT KIDDERMINSTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE character of this great theolo- 
gian of the seventeenth century is 
sketched by Granger in his Biogra- 
phical History of England with even 
more than his wonted skill. 

“ Richard Baxter (he remarks) was 
aman famous for weakness oi body 
and strength of mind; for having the 
strongest sense of religion himself, and 
exciting a sense of it in the thought- 
less and profligate ; for preaching more 
sermons, engaging in more controver- 
sies, and writing more books, than any 
other Nonconformist of his age. He 
spoke, disputed, and wrote with ease ; 
and discovered the same intrepidity 
when he reproved Cromwell and ex- 
open with Charles II. as when 

e preached to a congregation of me- 
chanics. His zeal for religion was ex- 
traordinary, but it seems never to 
have prompted him to faction, or 
carried him to enthusiasm. This 
champion of the Presbyterians* was 
the butt of men of every other religion, 
and of those who were of no religion 
at all. But this had very little effect 
upon him: his presence and his firm- 
ness of mind on no occasion forsook 


him. He was just the same man be 
fore he went into a prison, while he 
was in it, and when he came out of it, 
and he maintained a uniformity of 
character to the last gasp of his life.” 
It was in the year 1641, at the age 
of six-and-twenty, that Baxter com- 
menced his ministry at Kidderminster. 
The Committee for Scandalous Minis- 
ters was at that time pursuing its in- 
quiries, and the parishioners of Kid- 
derminster memorialised it, stating that 
their Vicar was utterly insuflicient, 
had been presented to the cure by a 
Papist, was unlearned, preached but 
once a quarter, and then so weakly as 
exposed him to laughter, and impressed 
them with the belief that he under- 
stood not the very substantial articles 
of Christianity; that he frequented 
alehouses, and had sometimes been 
drunk ; that he turned the Table altar- 
wise, &c. &c. with more such as this. 
He had a Curate who bore no better 
character; and another at a chapel in 
the parish, who was many degrees 
worse. The Vicar, being conscious of 
his insufficiency, was induced to make 
terms with the Committee. He agreed 





* Baxter did not, however, himself own to the description of a Presbyterian; but 
regarded it as a reproachful term, put upon himself and his friends by their opponents. 

‘* Baxter for Bishops! ’’ said the brow-beating Jeffereys, when the Theologian was 
arraigned before him in the Court of Chancery, ‘‘ that’s a merry conceit indeed ; turn to 
it, turn to it.’” Upon this Rotheram (one of Baxter’s counsel) turned to a place where 
it is said that ‘great respect is due to those truly called to be Bishops among us,’’ or 
to that purpose. ‘‘ Aye,’’ saith Jeffereys, the Chancellor, ‘‘ this is your Presbyterian 
cant, ‘truly called to be Bishops ;’ that is, himself, and su¢h rascals, called to be 
Bishops of Kidderminster, and other such places; Bishops set apart by such factious 
snivelling Presbyterians as himself,—a Kidderminster Bishop . means.’’ 


Gent. Maa. Vou, XLI, 
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that, instead of his Curate in the town, 
he should allow 60/. per ann. to a 
Preacher, to be chosen by fourteen of 
the congregation; that he should not 
hinder this Preacher from preaching 
whenever he pleased ; and that he him- 
self should read Common Prayer, and 
do all else that was to be done: and 
so they preferred not their Petition 
against him, nor against his curates, 
but he kept his place, which was worth 
to him near 200/. per ann. allowing 
that 602. out of it to their lecturer: 
and to perform this he gave a bond 
of 500/. 

The first Lecturer they thought of 
was Mr. Lapthorn, a preacher of some 
celebrity ; but, he not being approved, 
they next resolved to invite Baxter 
from Bridgnorth, where he was then 
resident, and he was summoned by 
the Bailiff and feoffees to preach before 
them, in order to « full determination. 


My mind (ke says) was much to the 
place as soon as it was described to me; 
because it was a full congregation, and 
most convenient temple; an ignorant, 
rude, and revelling people for the greater 
part, who had need of preaching ; and yet 
had among them a small company of con- 
verts, who werehumble, godly, and of good 
conversations, and not much hated by the 
rest, and therefore the fitter to assist their 
teacher ; but, above all, because they had 
hardly ever had any lively, serious preach- 
ing among them. As soon as I 
came, and had preached one day, I was 
chosen nemine contradicente; for, though 
fourteen only had the power of choosing, 
they desired to please the rest. And thus 
I was brought, by the gracious providence 
of God, to that place which had the chiefest 
of my labours, and yielded me the greatest 
fruits of comfort. 


Baxter's first residence in Kidder- 
minster was not, however, long undis- 
turbed. On the breaking out of the 
civil war the Royalist party prevailed 
in the town, and, as Baxter was stig- 
matised as a Roundhead, he was glad 
to retire. He went to Gloucester, and 
afterwards to Coventry and elsewhere, 
as a chaplain to the army. Nor was it 
until some time after the wars had closed 
that he was able to return, having in the 
meantime lain ill for five months in 
the house of Lady Rous at Rous-Lench. 
When he did so, he Swe the vicarage 
had been sequestered, and he was urged 
to accept it; but this he refused, telling 
the magistrates and burgesses that, 
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though he was offered many hundred 
pounds per ann. elsewhere, he was 
willing to continue with them in his 
old Lecturer’s place which he had be- 
fore the wars, expecting they should 
make the maintenance 100/. a- year 
and a house. To this arrangement 
they consented, though it was after- 
wards barely performed (the vicarage 
itself remaining sequestered in the 
hands of the parishioners), and for six- 
teen years Baxter continued to labour 
in his vocation at Kidderminster. Of 
the method of his employment he gives 
the following account : 


I preached before the Wars twice each 
Lord’s Day; but after the war but once, 
and once every Thursday, besides occa- 
sional Sermons. Every Thursday evening 
my neighbours that were most desirous 
and had opportunity met at my house, and 
then one of them repeated thé sermon, and 
afterwards they proposed what doubts any 
of them had about the sermon, or any 
other case of conscience, and I resolved 
their doubts: and last of all I caused 
sometimes one and sometimes another of 
them to pray (to exercise them), and some- 
times I prayed with them myself, which, 
beside singing a psalm, was all they did. 
And oncea week also some of the younger 
sort who were not fit to pray in so great 
an assembly met among a few more pri- 
vately, when they spent three hours in 
prayer. Every Saturday night they met 
at some of their houses to repeat the ser- 
mon of the last Lord’s Day, and to pray 
and prepare themselves for the following 
day. Once in afew weeks we had a Day 
of Humiliation on one occasion or other. 


The afternoons of Monday and Tues- 
day in every week he spent in visiting 
and privately catechising from house 
to house: but for the further minutie 
of his ministry the reader must now 
be referred to his interesting auto- 
biography, or to his book called “ The 
Reformed Pastor.” 

At the Restoration, Baxter was no- 
minated one of the King’s Chaplains, 
and together with Calamy and Rey- 
nolds, two other distinguished divines 
of kindred sentiments, was offered a bi- 
shopric. Reynolds became Bishop of 
Norwich; but Baxter and Calamy both 
pronounced their Nolo Episcopari in 
right earnest. Baxter wished for no 
better fate than to retain his favourite 
pulpit at Kidderminster :— 


When I had refused a Bishoprick (he 
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says) I did it on such reasons as offended 
not the Lord Chancellor (Clarendon); and 
therefore, instead of it, I presumed to 
crave his favour to restore me to preach to 
my people at Kidderminster again; from 
whence I had been cast out (when many 
hundreds of others were ejected) upon the 
restoration of all them that had been se- 
questred. It was but a vicaridge, and the 
Vicar was a poor unlearned, ignorant, 
silly Reader, that little understood what 
Christianity and the articles of his creed did 
signify, but once a quarter he said some- 
thing which he called a Sermon, which 
made him the pity or laughter of the 
people. This man being unable to preach 

imself, kept always a curate under him 
to preach. . My people were so 
dear to me, and I to them, that I would 
have been with them upon the lowest law- 
ful terms. Some laughed at me for re- 
fusing a bishoprick, and petitioning to be 
a reading vicar’s curate ; but I had little 
hopes of so good a condition, at least for 
any considerable time. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon en- 
deavoured to effect Baxter’s wishes ; 
but the local influence of Sir Ralph 
Clare, who supported the old Vicar, and 
the disinclination of Dr. Morley, then 


Bishop of Worcester, prevailed against 
him. Sir Ralph Clare declared in the 
Bishop’s chamber that Baxter would 
give the sacrament to none kneeling, 
and that of eighteen hundred commu- 
nicants, there were not past six hun- 
dred that were for him, whilst the rest 


were for the Vicar. When the people 
at Kidderminster heard this, in a day’s 
time they gathered the hands of six- 
teen hundred of the eighteen hundred 
communicants, and the rest were such 
as were from home. But all was in 
vain. 


The Bishop looked at Kidderminster as 
a factious, schismatical, Presbyterian peo- 
ple, that must be cured of their overvaluing 
of me, and then they would be cured of all 
the rest: whereas if he had lived with 
them the twentieth part so long as I had 
done, he would have known that they 
were neither Presbyterians, nor factious, 
nor schismatical, nor seditious; but a 
people that quietly followed their hard 
abour, and learned the holy Scriptures, 
and lived a holy blameless life, in humi- 
lity and peace with all men, and never had 
a sect or separated party among them, 
but abhorred all factions and sidings in 
religion, and lived in love and Christian 
unity. 

On his last visit to Kidderminster 
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Baxter preached twice or thrice, and 
then the old Vicar, under advice of his 
prompters, denied him the liberty of en- 
tering the pulpit any more. From that 
time until his death, nearly thirty years 
after, his preaching was confined to the 
meeting-houses of the Nonconformists, 
chiefly in and about the metropolis. 

Baxter s Pulpit is still preserved at 
Kidderminster, but no longer in the 
church. In his day it stood on the north 
side of the nave, against the second 
pillar from the east. But in 1786, the 
church was “repaired, repewed, and 
beautified,” in the style of those good 
old times : when, it being thought ad- 
visable to have a new pulpit duit in a 
central situation, Baxter’s old pulpit 
was condemned, and, together with 
other pieces of carved work, was offered 
for sale (!) by the then churchwardens, 
as old and useless church furniture. 
The churchmen of that day appear to 
have held the same opinions as their 
wardens; so the pulpit (with the ex- 
ception of its pedestal) was purchased 
by the Unitarians of the place. Their 
successors have carefully preserved it, 
and it now stands in a room adjacent 
to their chapel. 

The pulpit. is of oak: octagonal in 
its shape, and properly decorated with 
flowers and architectural ornaments, 
in the well-known style of the reign of 
James I. Gold letters, inserted in six 
of the panels, somewhat ostentatiously 
informed the congregation that— 

ALICE . DAWKX . WIDOW . GAVE . THIS. 

On the face of the pulpit, and im- 
mediately beneath the preacher's desk, 
is the text : 

PRAISE . THE. LORD. 
And round the sounding-board are the 
words : 
0.GIVE. THANKS .UNTO.THE. LORD. AND 
CALL. UPON. HIS. NAME. DECLARE. 
HIS. WORSHIP . AMONG. THE . PEOPLE. 


On the oak board at the back of the 
pulpit is the date: 
ANNO . 1621. 

surmounted by a projecting crown and 
cushion of bold workmanship—pro- 
bably an addition after the Restora- 
tion. The mariner’s compass is painted 
on the under-side of the sounding- 
board, and the entire pulpit bears 
manifest traces of having once been 
adorned with gold and colours. 
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The octagonal pillar and pedestal 
on which the pulpit once stood now 
serve to support the floor of a book- 
seller’s shop in the High-street. 

Within the room where the pulpit is 
now preserved is placed a folio copy 
of Baxter's Works in four volumes, and 


an engraving of “the reverend and 
learned Mr. Richard Baxter,” taken 
from the original picture in the pos- 
session of Mr. Fawcett, formerly of 
Kidderminster. A handsomely carved 
chair, formerly the property of Bishop 
Hall, is also pinced near to the pulpit. 





CAMBRIDGE IMPROVEMENTS, 1853. 


A VERY striking and extensive 
improvement has recently been effected 
in this town. About four years since 
eight houses on the western side of the 
Market Hill and in the adjacent streets 
were destroyed by fire. The Corpora- 
tion promptly took advantage of this 
misfortune and obtained a local Act 
empowering them to purchase by com- 
pulsion the sites of these houses, and 
all the other property between the 
Market Hill and the eastern end of 
Great St. Mary’s Church. Under this 
Act they have at length purchased 
twenty-four houses and sites of houses 
at an expense of about 50,0007. The 
whole space has been cleared, and the 
Market Place has been thereby more 
than doubled in size, and is now one of 
the largest in the kingdom. New and 
splendid views have been opened of 

reat St. Mary's, the Senate House, 
the University Library, and King’s 
College Chapel, whilst the Market Hill 
makes a fine appearance from the open 
space near the Senate House. In 
effect, the Senate House Hill and the 
Market Hill now form one spacious 
area, having Great St. Mary’s Church 
in the centre. The chancel of this 
church (which as been hitherto hidden 
from public view by old and mean 
houses,) greatly requires renovation. 
As, however, the Master and Fellows 
of Trinity College are patrons of the 
church in question, there can be little 
doubt that they will undertake the 
work with their accustomed liberality, 
and the Master’s extensive knowledge 
of architecture affords a guarantee that 
what is done will be well done. The 
University will, it is expected, take 
the opportunity of getting rid of the 
offensive throne, pit, and galleries, and 
will fit up this fine church more in 
accordance with ecclesiastical usage. 
The Conduit, named after the cele- 
brated carrier, Thomas Hobson, will 


probably be removed to a more central 
position on the Market Hill, if a larger 
and more ornamental structure be not 
substituted for it. 

The improvements on and near the 
Market Hill to which we have adverted 
are certain to lead, sooner or later, to 
the erection of a new, more spacious, 
and more commodious Guildhall. The 
present structure is of no great anti- 
quity, but it is mean, ugly, quite in- 
adequate to the increased and increas- 
ing wants of the community, and ut- 
terly unimprovable. There are certain 
negociations pending between the Uni- 
versity and Town authorities for the 
establishment of more amicable rela- 
tions between the two bodies; and if, 
as anticipated, the result should be a 
settlement of the long pending question 
as to the contributions of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges to local burthens, no 
time will, we are assured, be lost in 
taking up the subject of a new Guild- 
hall with that energy which must en- 
sure success. 

The front of Trinity Hall, which was 
destroyed by fire a year or two since, 
has been rebuilt on a more extended 
and lofty plan, from the designs of A. 
Salvin, esq. who has also rebuilt the 
Master’s Lodge; and is the architect 
of a new hall and other buildings at 
Caius College, of red brick, with stone 
dressings, in the later Tudor style. It 
is; we believe, intended to rebuild and 
enlarge this College towards Trinity- 
street. If this be so, the buildings 
ought to be set back considerably, and 
we trust so opulent a society will not 
be satisfied with anything but stone 
for their principal front. 

A new and enlarged north aisle and 
porch have been added to St. Bene- 
dict’s Church, by G. G. Scott, esq. and 
it is proposed to take part of the old 
churchyard (no longer used) to enlarge 
the adjacent streets. 
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The old church of the Priory of 
Barnwell, which was sadly dilapidated, 
and has been disused for years, is being 
restored ina plain but correct style 
from a design by Mr. R. R. Rowe, the 
town surveyor. It is to be re-opened 
for divine worship as an additional 
district church of the extensive parish 
of St. Andrew-the-Less. 

The building commonly called the 
Spinning- House, erected by the before- 
mentioned Thomas Hobson, is now 
divided into two parts; the one has 
been lately fitted up by the corpora- 
tion, and forms a spacious and most 
commodious police-station, with a good 
residence for the superintendent; the 
other portion has still more recently 
been entirely re-constructed under the 
sanction of the Inspector of Prisons. 
It is used for the reception and refor- 
mation of a certain class of females, 


under the care of a matron, and the 
exclusive supervision of the University 
authorities. 

A proposal was made to adopt Mr. 
Ewart’s Library Act on the Ist of 
March last. It met with a spirited re- 
sponse, and, though the day was most 
inclement, no less than 873 burgesses 
voted for the proposal, whilst the op- 
ponents of the measure could not 
muster above 78 votes. The town 
council has appointed a library com- 
mittee, and it is pleasing to find the 
Masters of St. Catharine’s Hall and 
St. Peter’s College, with other mem- 
bers of the University, acting most 
cordially with the townsmen on this 
committee. There is a difficulty in 
finding a suitable site, but before 1854 
has elapsed we trust a Town Free Li- 
brary in Cambridge will be an accom- 
plished fact. C. 


THE TOXARIS OF LUCIAN. 


WHATEVER virtues the present 
age may claim to itself—and we do 
not suppose that it will not hold a fair 
place in the world’s history—self- 
devotion of any kind will surely not 
be of the number. With respect to 
friendship and patriotism in particular, 
notions so enthusiastic were enter- 
tained by the ancients, that we fear 
they will at the present day excite a 
ae if not a sneer. It is not indeed 
difficult to assign a cause for the dif- 
ference between the ancient and mo- 
dern estimate of friendship, which 
we take to be the scanty education 
of the females of those times. If it 
extended so far as to make them 
notable housewives, that was its utmost 
aim ; their intellect being entirely, and 
the moral qualities all but entirely 
neglected. A marriage would thus 
for the most part be a mariage de 
convenance, and, in any case, a rational 
companion was the last thing a man 
looked for in forming a nuptial en- 
gagement. 

Under these circumstances, the af- 
fections which, in modern times, would 
be concentrated in the domestic hearth, 
were compelled to look abroad for 
some object to which they might 
attach themselves. In a friend might, 
perhaps, be found one who could ap- 


prehend and reply,—a quality not to 
be hoped for in a wife. 

To this cause, rather than to any 
other, we attribute the many romantic 
instances of self-devotion which the 
annals of Grecian friendship present to 
our view. 

Some of these, and not the least 
surprising, Lucian has collected toge- 
ther in the dialogue whose title stands 
at the head of our article; they are 
thus introduced :—A discussion is re- 
presented as arising between Toxaris 
a Scythian, and Mnesippus a Greek, 
as to which of their respective coun- 
tries has produced the most eminent 
examples in this kind. Each of them 
brings forward five instances in sup- 
port of his side of the question, which 
ultimately is left undecided. 

In the narratives of the Scythian 
some geographical and other difficul- 
ties have been detected which cast a 
shade of doubt over their truth; they 
had farther to travel before reach- 
ing the ears of Lucian, and were 
probably somewhat garbled in their 
route; one or two indeed are possibly 
wholly fictitious. The tales of Mnesip- 
pus, on the contrary, have in them no 
inherent improbability, and are quite 
in accordance with the spirit and cha- 
racter of the nation to which he be- 
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longed; so that we see no reason for 
withholding our belief from the accu- 
racy of their details. 

The first instance we now proceed 
to give, in the words of Mnesippus 
himself. 

“ No long time ago,” commences he, 
“there lived a Samian named Aga- 
thocles, who in birth and eminent qua- 
lities was no whit superior to the rest 
of his countrymen, though in noble- 
ness of soul, as he afterwards showed, he 
far surpassed them all. He and Dinias, 
son of Lysion of Ephesus, had been 
friends from boyhood, and as Dinias 
had a very large fortune, which he had 
just come into, there were many others 
about him, as might be expected, who 
caroused with him and took part in 
his pleasures; these however were 
altogether unworthy of the name of 
friends. 

“For some time Agathocles, though 
he took no great pleasure in so spend- 
ing his time, kept them company, and 
joined in their drinking bouts. Now 
and then he would say, ‘Remember 
your ancestors, my dear Dinias, and 
take some little care to keep the riches 
it cost your good father such pains to 
acquire. —‘Iam weary of Agathocles,’ 
thought Dinias; ‘a carouse is more 
pleasant without him.’ So he turned 
to his flatterers. ‘Chariclea adores 
you,’ cried they. She was wife to one 
of the first men in the place. By and 
bye there came letters from the lady, 
then withered garlands and bitten 
apples, and other like trifles with 
which dames of her stamp assault 
young men’s peace ; by little and little 
they draw them into their toils, and 
kindle a flame in their bosoms by giving 
them to understand that they have in- 
spired affection—a plan which is espe- 
cially sure to succeed with those who 
fancy they have good looks : thus, be- 
fore they are aware, the wretched 
youths find themselves entangled in 
the net... 

“ Such was the person whom the pa- 
rasites of Dinias chose for the princi- 
pal character in their drama, and, 
themselves taking the inferior parts, 
they left no means untried to make 





him tall madly in love with her. Her 
part, indeed, she was quite equal to, as 
this was not the first affair of the kind 
by many that she had been engaged in, 
or the first fine property she had dissi- 
pated, or the first young man she had 
left inthe mire. A shifting and tricky 
piece of mischief was she; and now that 
she had before her a youth quite simple- 
minded and ignorant of arts like hers, 
she took care not to let him out of her 
talons, but clung to him, and struck 
her claws into him, till at last she had 
both ruined him and involved herself 
in the same destruction. The baits * 
she first put on her hooks were the 
love-letters I spoke of—then the fa- 
vourite slave came dropping in with 
the news, how her mistress spent her 
days in tears, and could not get a wink 
of sleep all night ; indeed, how she was 
like to strangle herself for love; till at 
length poor Dinias could not but admit 
to himself the power of his charms, 
and that he found some favour in the 
sight of the ladies of Ephesus. So, 

ielding to frequent entreaties, he at 
ast consented to an interview. After 
this, as might be expected, he was 
caught easily enough, for the lady was 
handsome, and, not only that, but was 
well versed in all the arts of pleasing: 
to suffer a tear to steal down her 
cheek—to break off the conversation 
with a gentle sigh—to cling to him 
when he was leaving her—to run to 
meet him on his return—to array her- 
self in the attire that best pleased 
his fancy—to sing him a tender ditty, 
and accompany her voice with her 
lyre—all these engines were brought 
to bear against the ill-fated youth. . . . 
She then on a sudden discontinued 
her visits, pretending that her husband 
had heard of their intrigue, and had set 
a watch upon her. This exclusion from 
his mistress’s presence was more than 
the young man could bear: he burst into 
tears, sent his parasites to entreat her 
to change her determination: then 
called on the name of his dear Chari- 
clea, and, as he had a statue of her in 
white marble, he threw his arms round 
it, shrieking aloud ; and at last dashing 
himself on the pavement, he lay there 





* This dialogue has been conjectured to be one of the author’s earliest productions, 
and the confusion of metaphors which we meet with in this description of Chariclea 
would lead us to suppose so. In the course of three sentences the lady is compared to 
a skittish filly, a ravenous bird of prey, and a cunning angler * 
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rolling. His conduct indeed was that 
of a mere madman; nor was his mad- 
ness altogether without cause ; for the 
presents ‘he had sent her in return for 
her apples and garlands had been on a 
very different scale—whole mansions, 
estates, maid-servants, and flowered 
garments; and for gold, as much as 
she could wish for. In a word, this 
interchange of presents had not gone 
on long, before Lysion’s a 
once known as the largest in Ionia— 
was exhausted to its last dregs. The 
youth being drained dry, his mis- 
tress set her snares for a young gen- 
tleman of Crete, another of the men 
made of money, and transferred her- 
self to his arms. He, it now appeared, 
was the man she doted on, and he was 
fool enough to take her at her word. 
Dinias thus finding himself alone—for 
not only the lady but his parasites had 
gone over to the Cretan-—bethought 
himself of visiting his friend Agatho- 
cles, who had long been aware that 
matters were going ill with him. On 
first seeing him the poor youth felt 
somewhat ashamed, but, after a time, 
he told him the whole—his passion and 
despair—the lady’s harsh treatment of 
himself and kindness for his rival— 
and concluded by declaring that he 
could not live without her. ‘This is 
not the time,’ thought Agathocles, ‘to 
remind him that I was excluded from 
his house while sycophants were ad- 
mitted. I have a mansion in Samos 
—'tis true ’twas my ancestors’—but I 
will sell it, and he shall have the price.’ 

“ Chariclea heard of the transaction, 
and all her fondness for Dinias re- 
turned ; again the favourite slave made 
her appearance, bearing letters re- 
proaching him with his absence. The 
young man was easily prevailed on to 
renew his visits : he went to the house 
some time before :nidnight. No sooner 
hadhe entered than the husband started 
out of a hiding-place—I know not 
whether he was in league with his wife, 
or that some one else had given him a 
hint, for the story is told both ways; 
but, be that as it may, he bade them 
shut the door of the court and seize 
the intruder; branding and scourging 
being the best words in kis mouth. He 
then drew his sword, and made at 
Dinias. The young man now saw 
clearly into what danger his folly had 
brought him; he snatched up an iron 
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bar that lay near, and killed his as- 
sailant by a blow on the temples ; then 
turning to his mistress, he struck her 
blow after blow, and at last ran her 
through the body with her husband's 
sword. The servants for a time stood, 
speechless and stupefied; then trying 
to seize the murderer, he made at them 
with his sword and escaped to Aga- 
thocles’ lodging. There the two friends 
sat all night reviewing the past, and 
consulting on their future course. 
With daybreak came the officers of 
justice—for the murder had got wind 
—they arrested Dinias, who did not 
attempt to deny the fact, and brought 
him before the Proconsul of Asia; by 
him he was remitted to the Emperor, 
and by the Emperor’s sentence he was 
banished for life to Gyarus, one of the 
Cyclades. 

“ Agathocles never quitted his side 
throughout, sailed with him to Italy, 
stood by him during his trial, and 
served him in every way. In his exile 
he did not desert him, but made his 
friend’s sentence his own, and accom- 
panied him to Gyarus; when the 
were at a loss for the necessaries of life 
he hired himself out as a diver for the 
ee with his earnings in this 
nard and perilous occupation he sup- 
— Dinias, during a long sickness 

e tended him, and when he was dead, 
would. not even then return to his 
country, but remained in the island, 
not liking to desert even the corpse of 
his friend. Here .you see, Toxaris, 
what a Greek can do; and this hap- 
pened not long ago, for scarce five 
years have elapsed since Agathocles 
died in Gyarus.” 

There is one feature of this nar- 
rative that must almost have forced 
itself on the attention of the reader; 
we allude to the ease with which Aga- 
thocles—by birth and education a 
gentleman—adapts himself to his al- 
tered circumstances. His fortune has 
been sacrificed in the cause of friend- 
ship, and being reduced to the utmost 
poverty, he finds no difficulty in sup- 
plying his own wants and those of his 
sick friend by the labour of his hands. 
In the following tales, two other si- 
milar instances will present themselves 
to our notice. In fact, in the education 
of the ancient world the development 
of the body was at least as much re- 
garded as that of the intellect; in 
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which there was this advantage, among 
others, that on any sudden reverse the 
unfortunate person found himself on a 
“and with, and not reduced below the 
evel of, an able-bodied pauper. In 
the present day the development of 
the physique is left to the caprice of 
each individual, and forms no part of 
any system of education, the ill effects 
of which we may learn from the nu- 
merous lugubrious statements that have 
lately appeared in the columns of The 
Times, of the helplessness and inef- 
ficiency of many of the immigrants 
who have lately crowded the ports of 
Australia. 

There is another point, though of 
less interest, on which we would also 
make some comment. We have seen 
that Chariclea sends her lover garlands 
that are half-withered, by which he 
was to infer that they had for some 
time graced her fair brows—a circum- 
stance that would, of course, give them 
in his eyes a charm which the freshest 
ornaments of the parterre would want. 
To the flowers, indeed, we raise no 
objection, but the mutilated apples that 
accompanied them do not equally find 
favour in our eyes. The custom of 
lovers presenting each other with fruit 
and other delicacies out of which they 
had previously bitten a morsel, thus 
enhancing the value of the gift, is also 
alluded to by St. Jerome (oscula pre- 
gustatique cibi. Epist. ad Matrem et 
Filiam), and, though he mentions it in 
terms of reproof, his censure arises 
rather from his general disapprobation 
of the tender passion, and everything 
connected with it, than from any parti- 
cular dislike of the practice in question. 

A similar custom prevailed among 
our own ancestors, who found a plea- 
sure unknown to their descendants in 
drinking out of the same cup with the 
objects of their affections. The beau- 
tiful lines of Ben Jonson will at once 
recur to the reader’s mind— 

Leave but a kiss within the cup, 
And I’ll not look for wine. 
This practice was subsequently im- 
proved on, and at length was carried 
to such an extent that in the latter 
part of ‘the last century enthusiastic 
admirers of beauty were in the habit 
of procuring their mistresses’ shoes or 
slippers, and out of these singular gob- 
lets quafling healths to the objects of 
their adoration. In the present day 


we believe all these practices to be 
utterly exploded. 

We now return to Mnesippus and 
Toxaris. “Mynextinstance,” proceeds 
the former, “shall be Euthydicus of 
Chalcis. It was Simylus the ship- 
master told me, and he swore that he 
saw it all with his own eyes. ‘The 
Pleiads were just setting,’ said he, 
‘when I made sail from Italy for Athens. 
I had several passengers on board,— 
amongst them Euthydicus, and a friend 
of his, Damon; the former a stout, 
likely young fellow, but Damon was 
pale and weakly, recovering, I should 
think, from a ons sickness. We had 
a good passage as far as Sicily, but, 
once through the strait and in the 
Tonian sea, a tremendous storm over- 
took us. I need not describe it you. 
Suffice it to say, we took in all our 
sail, and threw out coils of rope to 
break the force of the waves. We 
were now off Zacynthus, and ‘twas 
nearly midnight. The tossing of the 
waves had made Damon sick: he was 
leaning over the side of the vessel, 
when the ship gave a sudden lurch 
leewards, and pitched him head-fore- 
most into the sea. He had his clothes 
on, so could not well swim. However, 
he just kept his head above water, and 
cried out for aid. EKuthydicus was 
undressed, and in bed. The instant he 
heard Damon’s voice, he jumped up 
and leaped overboard, and, just as his 
friend was losing heart, he caught hold 
of him, and swum by his side support- 
ing him. We on deck saw them clearly 
enough, for the moon shone bright. 
We felt for the poor fellows, but could 
not do much to help them. However, 
we threw out some corks and long 
— and last of all the ship’s ladder.’ 

ere ended the shipmaster’s story: 
and now tell me, Toxaris, was not this 
a good test of friendship? Picture to 
yourself, if you can, the billows tum- 
bling and roaring; the whirlpools boil- 
ing; on all sides darkness and despair; 
then the drowning man struggling and 
throwing up his arms for aid; the 
other leaping overboard and swimming 
by his side, fearing only lest his Damon 
should perish, and he be left alive. 
You will, I think, then admit that Eu- 
thydicus was a friend you do not meet 
with every day.” “ And pray,” replies 
Toxaris, “ were they lost? One can 
scarce hope they were saved. I am 
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much concerned for them, I assure 
you,” “Cheer up, my good friend,” 
answers Mnesippus; “they got safe 
to land, and are at this day in Athens, 
where they devote themselves to the 
study of philosophy. The shipmaster’s 
narrative you have heard; the rest of 
the story I have from Euthydicus. 
‘ First,’ said he, ‘we laid hold of the 
corks, and so kept our heads above 
water. Just as day broke we caught 
sight of the ship’s ladder. We swam 
to it, and, climbing upon it, floated in 
well enough to Zacynthus.’” 

The tale just ended will, we think, 
be found the least attractive of the 
whole number, as it has in it little or 
nothing that stamps it as belonging to 
any particular age or country. Indeed 
it is quite as likely that the incident 
should have happened any day last 
week in the British sn as seven- 
teen hundred years ago in the Ionian 
sea. The two following narratives are 
more characteristic :— 

“ Eudamidas of Corinth,” resumes 
Mnesippus, “had two friends, and 
though exceedingly poor himself, they, 
on the contrary, were wealthy poo 
At his death he left a will, which some 
people would think ridiculous; but 
you, Toxaris, are a man of honour, 
and set a high value upon friendship : 
so you, I fancy, will not find it so. 
The will ran as follows :—‘ I bequeath 
to Areteus my mother, to support in 
her old age; to Charixenus my daugh- 
ter, to bestow in marriage, giving her 
the best portion his means will afford : 
should either of the two die his legacy 
is to go over to the survivor. When 
the will was read—‘ Pretty legacies,’ 
cried the hearers, ‘for Aretzeus and 
Charixenus! should they take them, 
they will not so much be legatees of 
the testator as the testator will be their 
legatee.’ However, when Aretzus and 
Charixenus heard of it, they at once 
declared they would carry out the will. 
Five days after the death of the testa- 
tor Charixenus also died. ‘ My course 
now is plain,’ cried Areteus; ‘I will 
take home Eudamidas’s mother and 
cherish her old age. As to his daughter, 
I have but five talents in all—two shall 
be her portion and two my own daugh- 
ter’s, and their weddings shall take 
place both on one day.’ So said, so 
done ; and now what say you, Toxaris, 
to Aretzeus? was not he a fine fellow 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLI. 


to accept such a legacy as that?’ ‘He 
was indeed,’ answers Toxaris; ‘but 
I rather admire the confidence that 
Eudamidas had in his friend. Heshowed 
by it that he would in their place have 
done the same, had no such bequest 
been made.’ ‘There indeed you are 
right,’ rejoins Mnesippus. ‘ But I 
now come to my fourth instance, which 
is that of Zenothemis, of Massilia. You 
must know I was once sent on ah em- 
bassy into Italy; when I was there, a 
friend one day called my attention to 
a gentleman and lady who were riding 
in a travelling carriage—the man was 
handsome and well-made, and to all 
appearance wealthy—while the lady 
who sat by him was blind of one eye, 
with her right side withered—in short, 
a mere hobgoblin. ‘I wonder,’ cried 
I, ‘how a fine young fellow like that 
can endure such a hideous creature by 
his side.’ ‘I will tell you all about it,’ 
said my friend: ‘I am myself from 
Massilia, whence these people come ; 
Menecrates, this ill-favoured lady’s fa- 
ther, and Zenothemis her husband, were 
intimate friends—they were both men 
of wealth, and among the most re- 
spected inhabitants of the city. After 
a time Menecrates was charged before 
the Council of Six Hundred with hav- 
ing, when in office, given judgment 
against law: he was found guilty, and 
mulcted in his whole property, besides 
losing his civil rights—so heavy is the 

enalty for that crime amongst us 

fassilians. He poured out his griefs 
in the bosom of his friend. ‘* Which 
way shall I turn?’ cried he; ‘my 
fortune and my character are both 
gone—that perhaps I could bear: but 
my poor daughter! she is now just 
eighteen, and with all my property 
I could scarce hope that the lowest 
and most ill-conditioned groom in the 
city would take her, ill-favoured as 
she is; besides, as you know, she is 
subject to the falling sickness at the 
increase of the moon—who, then, will 
marry her now ?’ ‘ Never fear, man,’ 
replied his friend; ‘you shall never 
know want yourself, and your daughter 
shall have a husband suited to her 
birth.” He then took his hand and 
led him to his house; there he divided 
his fortune—and it was no small one— 
equally with Menecrates. A few days 
after he bade his servants prepare an 
entertainment, and invite all his ac- 
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quaintances. ‘There is one who will 
marry your daughter,’ said he to his 
friend. 

“The feast ended and libations made, 
the host handed a brimming goblet to 
Menecrates. ‘Accept,’ cried he, ‘your 
son-in-law’s pledge: I it is who will 
marry your daughter; and I hereby 
declare I received her dowry long ago; 
*twas five and twenty talents.’ ‘ It must 
not be,’ replied the father, ‘that you 
shall not do. I hope I am not so far 
lost to all sense of propriety as to see 
you—a fine handsome young man— 
yoked with an ill-favoured deformed 
girl.’ Zenothemis made no reply, but 
taking the bride by the hand, led her 
to the nuptial chamber. Since that, 
he has lived with her, always exhibit- 
ing the tenderest attachment, and tak- 
ing her with him everywhere, as you 
see. So far, indeed, is he from being 
ashamed of his marriage, that he seems 
to take pride in it. ‘ Beauty and de- 
formity, says he, ‘ wealth and poverty, 
reputation and the want of it, are all the 
same to me: there is one thing I look 
at,—my friend, and he is the same man 
now that he was before the sentence 
of the Six Hundred.’ Even in this 
respect, however, fortune has favoured 
Zenothemis ; his ugly wife has brought 
him the loveliest boy man ever set eyes 
on. One day his father took him in 
his arms and carried him to the council 
chamber. He was dressed in a mourn- 
ing robe, with an olive wreath on his 
head, that he might plead the more 
pitifully for his grandfather. The babe 





smiled upon the senators and clapped * 


his little hands, at which sight they 
were so affected that they remitted 
Menecrates’s sentence, and he is now 
a citizen again.” Such was the story 
the Massilian told me of Zenothemis’s 
conduct to his friend.” 

In the last narrative may be ob- 
served a striking difference of senti- 
ment from that now existing. An 
offence like that committed by Mene- 
crates would, in the present day, be 
looked on as excluding the offender 
from the society of honest men and 
good citizens ; more especially if, as in 
the case before us, the sentence which 
convicted him of guilt had also de- 
prived him of his property. That 
under these circumstances Zenothemis 
should stick to his friend might be ex- 
pected from the exalted idea he enter- 
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tained of the obligations = by 
that relation; but that he should in- 
vite all his acquaintance to a banquet 
to meet him, and that the disgraced 
person should be received among 
them as he apparently was, quite on 
his former footing, gives us no very 
high opinion of the state of morality 
which prevailed among the people of 
Marseilles. 

These two tales also exhibit in a 
striking light a subject we have touched 
on before—the notion entertained of 
the proper sphere of females by the 
ancient world. In the capacities of 
wives and mothers they were indeed 
recognised, but the quiet round of 
duties now allotted to the maiden aunt 
found no place in the social system of 
bygone times. “To suckle fools and 
chaaniehn small beer” is the part al- 
lotted to that sex by Iago, and the 
duties assigned to the Grecian and 
Roman ladies were apparently not very 
different. Indeed, the idea of their 
female relatives remaining in a state of 
celibacy seems never for a moment to 
have flashed across the minds of the 
fathers and brothers of those days. 
Thus we find Eudamidas, when dying 
in penury, imposes on his friend the 
obligation of providing a dowry for 
his child; and Menecrates, not only 
impoverished but disgraced, is chiefly 
harassed with the care of disposing in 
marriage of his deformed and epileptic 
daughter. 

We now come to Mnesippus’s last 
story :—“I should be inexcusable,” 
says he, “were I to pass over Deme- 
trius of Sunium. He and Antiphilus 
of Alopecé had been playmates in 
childhood, and friends as young men, 
and at last they sailed to Egypt to- 
gether for their education. You have 
heard of the Rhodian Agathobulus, 
who taught philosophy at Alexandria ¢ 
Well, Demetrius studied the Cynical 
doctrines under him, while Antiphilus 
turned his attention to medicine. In 
Egypt they tell you that the Pyramids, 
lofty as they are, cast no shadow, and 
that the statue of Memnon utters a 
sound at the rising of the sun. Deme- 
trius wished to see and hear for him- 
self. He accordingly sailed up the 
Nile; but his friend staid behind, 


‘being afraid of the heat and fatigue of 


the excursion. Demetrius had been 
six months away, when Antiphilus fell 
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into misfortunes, in which he would 
have found the value of a true friend. 
A slave of his—a Syrian—along with 
some burglars whose acquaintance he 
had made, broke into the temple of 
Anubis. Amongst other things the 
carried off two salvers and a herald’s 
staff, all of gold, and two silver images 
of dog-faced baboons.* The Syrian 
took charge of the booty, and the thieves 
were soon caught offering for sale some 
of the stolen goods: when put to the 
torture they confessed their crime, and, 
being led to Antiphilus’s lodgings, they 
brought out the plunder, which was 
hid in a corner under the bed. Both 
the slave and his master were thrown 
into prison; the latter, indeed, was 
dragged away from the school he was 
attending ; no one offered him any help; 
those, indeed, who had previous 
courted his acquaintance now hana 
from his touch. ‘We are polluted,’ 
cried they, ‘ by having eaten and drunk 
with the wretch.’ His two other slaves 
seized the opportunity, packed up his 
goods, and ran off with them. In the 
— the unhappy young man was 
ooked on as the most depraved of 
the malefactors there. ‘I shall gratify 
Anubis,’ said the jailer, a devout man, 
‘by treating my prisoner with harshness.’ 
Did Antiphilus assert his innocence ? 
‘ Shameless villain!’ was the reply, and 
his treatment was worse than before. 
Soon a low fever crept on him, and no 
wonder—he slept on the ground with 
his legs in the stocks; by day, indeed, a 
collar on his neck and a chain on one 
hand were held sufficient, but for the 
night his whole body must be fastened. 
‘This is more than I can bear,’ cried 
the captive; ‘this stench and suffo- 
cating crowd, this clank of chains kzep- 
ing me from my rest. I will take no 
more food, and so make an end.’ Just 
then Demetrius returned from his 
journey ; they told him what had be- 
fallen, and he ran at once to the prison ; 
it was evening, and the jailer had long 
ago shut the door and gone to sleep, 
bidding his slaves keep watch, so there 
was no admittance for poor Demetrius. 
Next morning at daybreak he went 
again, and by prayers and tears effected 


* Probably images of the god himself, the latrator Anubis of Virgil. 
+ This cloak, with a staff, were the distinguishing marks of a Cynic. 
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an entrance. You have seen people 
after a battle searching for the corpses 
of their relatives; just so did De- 
metrius examine the face of each pri- 
soner in searching for Antiphilus. So 
altered was the poor wretch, that his 
friend would never have found him, 
had he not called out his name. The 
captive on hearing it, and seeing his 
friend approaching, parted his filthy and 
matted locks and drew them back from 
his face. At the sight of each other their 
heads swam, and they both swooned 
away. After a time Demetrius came 
to himself and restored his friend to 
life; he first heard his story from 
beginning to end, then tearing his 
cloak f in two, he threw one half over 
his own shoulders and the other he 
gave to Antiphilus, having first stripped 
him of his dirty rags. ‘ Be comforted,’ 
said he, ‘dear Antiphilus ; I will hire 
myself out to the traders at the harbour, 
and will work as porter from daybreak 
to noon; by that I shall earn a good 
sum; part will serve to make the jailer 
more reasonable, and the rest will be 
enough to provide us with necessaries. 
When my work is over, I will come 
and sit with you, and for the night I 
will make a bed of leaves near the 
prison-door, so even then I shall not 
be far from you.’ He did so, and 
some time passed in this way; De- 
metrius went in and out as he pleased, 
and Antiphilus found his misfortunes 
more tolerable. 

“ At length one in the prison died— 
of poison, they said—so a strict watch 
was set and no one allowed ingress. 
‘What shall I do now?’ cried Deme- 
trius. ‘I will go to the Vice-prefect 
and charge myself as accessary to the 
pes for plundering Anubis’s temple.’ 

his done, he was led off to prison. 
‘Fasten me in the same collar with 
Antiphilus, said he. He was now 
sick himself, still he made sport of his 
sufferings, in hope he might get Anti- 
philus to take a little rest. Thus each 
found his misery lightened by the 
companionship of the other. But now 
their fortune took a new turn: a pri- 
soner got a file, and, a good number of 
the others being in his plot, sawed 


In the closing 


speech of Demetrius to Antiphilus, in which he alludes to the paucity of his wants, 


the Cynic again peeps out, 
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through the chain that ran through 
their collars and fastened them toge- 
ther. Being thus at liberty, they killed 
their guards and broke out in a body. 
They then separated, each hiding where 
he could; most of them however were 
soon taken. The two friends remained 
where they were, and not only that, 
but they laid hold of the Syrian as he 
was making his escape, and kept him 
withthem. When day came, the Prefect 
heard what had happened; he sent 
soldiers in pursuit of the runaways; for 
the two friends, he complimented them 
on their behaviour, and loosed them 
from their chains. But this by no 
means satisfied them. ‘ Hard mea- 
sure have we,’ cried Demetrius; ‘ being 
innocent, we were thrown into prison, 
and are now set at liberty—not as an 
act of justice, but an act of grace.’ At 
last he carried his point that the judge 
who had passed sentence should inves- 
tigate the case again. Their innocence 


quickly appeared. ‘Antiphilus has 
won my esteem,’ said the judge ; * but 
Demetrius my admiration.’ Thenturn- 
ing to them, ‘ You must permit me,’ 
added he, ‘to present you, Antiphilus, 
with 10,000 drachmas, and you, Deme- 
trius, with twice that sum.’ To con- 
clude, Antiphilus is at this day living 
in Egypt, and Demetrius has travelled 
into India to visit the Brachmans, 
having given up to his friend his 
20,000 drachmas. ‘ You will pardon 
me,’ said he to Antiphilus, ‘ if I leave 
you now. I, for my part, shall have no 
use for this money so long as my wants 
are as few as they are; and you, in the 
ood circumstances I shall leave you 
in, will stand in no need of a friend.’” 
Here end the instances of friendship 
brought forward by Mnesippus. Those 
which the Scythian adduces in support 
of his side of the question, our limited 
space compels us to omit. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


English Physicians in Russia—Knights Banneret—Sir Constantine Phipps and Sir William Phips— 
Diaries of Dr. Stukeley—Counsels’ Fees. 


ENGLIsH PuysictAns IN Russia. 


Mr. Ursan,—The first intercourse be- 
tween England and Russia partook some- 
what of a romantic character. In the year 
1553 some of our daring Northern naviga- 
tors landed on the shores of the White 
Sea, and were most hospitably received by 
the inhabitants, in other respects not far 
removed from barbarism. News of the 
event reached the ears of the prince of the 
country, and, surprised how strangers could 
so have found their way to his land, the 
interest of Ivan IV. was excited. He at 
once sent for the visitors, and was so much 
pleased with them, and their narrations of 
their search for unknown lands, their 
country and its Queen, that the returning 
mariners were charged with almost diplo- 
matic functions, and the foundations of a 
communication and trade, advantageous 
to both countries, were soon laid. Queen 
Elizabeth was nothing loth to favour the 
advances of her new ally, and the cour- 
tiers around her seized the opportunity of 
pushing into this new field of commerce 
all the means of advancing their interests 
which the monopolising spirit of the times 
afforded them. 

In the year 1556 preparations were 
made for receiving the ambassador of the 
Duke of Muscovia, and the Privy Council 


sent letters to the Sheriffs requiring every 
attention to be paid, and entertainment to 
be provided for him. The formation and 
success of the Russian Company of Mer- 
chants is well known; and its affairs, or 
circumstances arising out of them, were 
often the subjects of communication be- 
tween the Sovereigns of the two countries 
and their officials. The health of the 
English, who resided in Russia on account 
of this trade, soon suffered from the effects 
of the climate, and a physician was found 
a necessary appendage to the staff of the 
officers of the Russian Company. It ap- 
pears that their treatment of cases excited 
the attention of the sovereign prince him- 
self to such an extent as to induce him to 
make a formal request to our Queen, that 
one at least of their number might be 
attached to his own household; and by 
the conditions of the service thus entered 
into the personal liberty of the individual 
was not at his own disposal. 

In illustration of these circumstances I 
subjoin transcripts of two drafts of letters 
from Queen Elizabeth and James I. to the 
Emperor of Russia, requesting permission 
for certain physicians in his service to 
come to England for a time. 

The subject of the first letter was Mark 
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Ridley, a member of the University of 
Cambridge, who afterwards attained an 
eminent position in his profession. He is 
also known to the student of the mathe- 
matical works of the seventeenth century 
by his ‘‘ Short Treatise of Magnetical 
Bodies and Motions,”’ in the title to which 
he described himself as ‘ latly Physition 
to the Emperour of Russia.’”’” In this 
work he is said to have appropriated some 
of the discoveries and ideas of William 
Barlowe, Archdeacon of Salisbury, the 
author of ‘‘ The Navigators supply,’’ and 
other scientific works; and upon whose 
‘* Magnetical Advertisements” he published 
some ‘‘ Animadversions.’’ The contro- 
versy was very decently conducted for 
that time, though Barlow hinted that Rid- 
ley’s high-sounding title had been but 
lightly earned, adding, “ Out of all ques- 
tion somewhat it is more then ordinarie, 
that maketh him of so hauty a spirit so to 
brave the world with such prodigious as- 
sertions of his magneticals.” 

The Queen’s request was complied with, 
and Ridley certainly came to England. 
As he did not return to Russia, perhaps 
the promise of Elizabeth to send some 
other of her physicians was acted upon. 
The letter was written just when the go- 
vernment of Russia had passed into the 
hands of Boris Godunow, the scheming 
brother-in-law of the weak Feodore Ivano- 
witz, the last of the ancient sovereigns of 
Russia, the descendants of Ruric. The 
circumstances of the election of the new 
Emperor, as of one who had previously 
shown himself favourable to the English 
merchants, are referred to as strengthen- 
ing the alliance already existing. The let- 
ter is, in fact, one of congratulation as well 
as business. A previous letter had been 
addressed to the late Emperor, with the 
operation of which his death had interfered. 

From the date given in the endorsement 
to the letter, it will be seen that more than 
a twelvemonth would elapse before the 
physician could even embark for England 
at the “ Port of St. Michael,” as Archangel 
was then called. 

‘‘ Elizabeth, &c. To the ryght high, 
right mightie, &c. When we heard that 
after the death of the late Emperor Theo- 
dore Evanowich, our good brother and 
allie, yout H. were by generall consent of 
the States and people of that countrie 
elected to succeed in the Imperiall dignitie. 
Although we could not but be grieved at 
the losse of a prince wt" whome we had so 
good amitie, yet were we much comforted 
in yo" election, remembering the kinde 
offices to o'selfe, and o* subjectes trafficqu- 
ing there, you had done upon all occasions 
in the late Emperor’s tyme, as well for 
that we doubt not of the contynewance of 
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the same now, as also for that we were 
gladde that one professing good wille to 
us should receave so great honor, as by 
generall opynion of his whole nation to be 
thought woorthy-to be their Lord and So- 
veraigne. To whome we shall be readie 
on our part to contynue all offices of kynd- 
ness and friendship that shall be meet, and 
hope to fynde no lesse on your part. At 
this present we are to praie you" H., at 
the request of the freindes of Mark Rydley 
of subject, phisicien to the late Empero,;, 
whome at his request we sent unto him, 
to graunt him lycence to retorne hither, 
for that they have shewed us that dyvers 
causes neerly concerning his private estate 
doe requyre his being here, and cannot be 
ordered without him. Whereof we doubt 
not but you, H. fynding the same testy- 
fied by us uppon theire information, will 
have princely regarde, and withall to satisfie 
our request, who shall be verie readie in 
any like matter when we shall understande 
your desyre, to do your H. like pleasure by 
returnyng him, or some other of our owne 
phisyciens to attende yourH. Wherefore 
we doubt not but that upon the receipt of 
these our l’res you will grant the said 
Mark Rydley, with Tho. Ridley, Lancellot 
Nightingale, and James Crauforth, his 
servauntes, your lycence to depart from 
your Court in Aprill next. So as they 
may be with your protection at the port 
of St Michaell there to meet o* first fleete, 
and wt" them the next yeare retorne into 
our realme. And whereas lately, before 
newes were come to us of the death of yo" 
said predecessor, we wrott o' l’re to him 
for causes concerning o* subjectes, we doe 
fiot doubt but y‘ o" l’re, although not di- 
rected to yo" Highnes, shalbe as welcome 
to you as if they had ben to yo" selfe, and 
have the same effect in that we desire, 
which we pray yo" H* they may have.’’ 

Endorsed. ‘*To y® Emperor of Russia, 
29 May, 1598.”’ 

The subject of King James’s letter was 
Dr. Reytingher (a Dutchman?) who, I 
believe, also attained a high position among 
medical men. The draft of this letter is 
badly written in the cursive hand of the 
time, and the entire reading here given 
would very likely admit of some correction 
as to a few words. 

Its date is within a few weeks after the 
King’s arrival in London, and appears to 
require the presence of the physician to 
deal with some infirmity under which the 
King himself was labouring, though this 
is not clearly expressed. Being the first 
communication with the Russian Emperor 
on the part of James, it also possesses a 
political character to a certain extent, and 
expresses the King’s esteem and good will 
towards bis northern ally. 
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‘* Right high, right excellent, &c. We 
have for some causes great desire to use 
the advise of one Doctor Christopher Rey- 
tingher, a physicion whome we understand 
to be in y" service, and whose skill may 
serve us to good purpose in that which he 
can practise as we are informed above 
most men. Wherefore, although since our 
access to this o" croun of England there 
hath not yet passed anie other matter of 
credence towards you, yet are we glad y* we 
have occasion to acquaint you that we are 
mynded to continew towards you all y° 
good will w°" we understand was avowed 
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by the Queen o' ‘sister deceased to you, in 
confydence wherof we pray you to give 
licence to the seyd Docto™ Christopher to 
repaire unto us for a tyme, whom we will 
as willingly license to return to you when 
we have had use of him in such things as 
we desire using his skill in. And will take 
it in very kinde and thankfull part to ob- 
tain our request of you. 

(Endorsed) ‘‘To the Emperor of Russia 
for D*. Xp’ofer Reytingher, xxx° 
Maii, 1603.” 

Yours, &c. J. B. 


Knicuts BANNERET. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following passages 
bear upon the inquiry made by H, in the 
‘Minor Correspondence’’ of August. 
He asks, “is there any evidence that 
Knights Banneret were created under the 
royal banner displayed ? ” 

Sir Harris Nicolas, in the Introduction 
to his History of the Orders of Knight- 
hood, says—‘‘ A Banneret could only be 
created when the king’s banner was dis- 
played; and Froissart has given some pic- 
turesque descriptions of the ceremony.’ 
Then, citing Froissart, he states that, ‘‘ in 
the Prince of Wales’ expedition to Spain 
in 1367, Sir John Chandos served in the 
van of the army, and on the morning of 
the battle of Navarret’’ was created a 
Banneret. And that “ Sir Thomas Tryvet, 
a distinguished soldier,’’ was so created 
“ before Troys, in France, in 1380.’’ But 
on neither of these occasions was the king 
himself present, the honour being con- 
ferred by the commander of the army, as 
‘* the sovereign’s lieutenant.’’ Further on, 
Sir Harris Nicolas says, “ Bannerets still 
formed part of the army in the reign of 
Henry VIII.; and Sir Ralph Fane, Sir 
Francis Bryaa, and Sir Ralph Sadler were 
created Bannerets by the protector Somer- 
set, after the battle of Pinkney, in Sep- 
tember, 1547; but Sir Thomas Smith, 
who wrote in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, if not before, after saying that 
‘ Knights Banneret are made on the field 
with the ceremony of cutting off the points 
of their standards, and making them as it 
were banners,’ adds, ‘this Order is almost 
grown out of use in England;’ and in the 
argument on the claim of baronets to pre- 
cedency in the year 1612 it was said that 
‘there are not Bannerets now in being, 
and peradventure never shall be.” The last 


time when a Knight Banneret was made 
in England has not been precisely ascer- 
tained ; but it is supposed by some that 
Sir Ralph Sadler, and by others that Sir 
John Smith, who was knighted by King 
Charles I. at the battle of Edgehill, in 
October, 1642, for having secured the 
royal standard, was the last person created 
to that dignity ; unless, however, Sir John 
Smith’s banner was delivered to him by 
his majesty with the usual formalities 
(which is very doubtful) he could not have 
been made a Banneret.’’ Furthermore, 
it has been contended that, “as King 
George III. knighted Admirals Pye and 
Spry, and Captains Knight, Bickerton and 
Vernon, on board the Barfleur (which, in 
consequence of his majesty’s presence, 
then bore the royal standard) in June, 
1773,—and that as he conferred the same 
honour on Captain Trollope on board the 
Royal Charlotte yacht (then bearing the 
royal standard) in October, 1797—those 
officers became Knights Bannerets ; but 
this is evidently a mistake, because the 
royal standard was neither displayed in 
an ‘army royal’ nor in ‘ open war,” nor 
were banners delivered to any of those 
officers. In 1773 a pamphlet was printed 
on this subject, which was reprinted in 
1779, entitled, ‘ A short inquiry into the 
nature of the titles conferred at Ports- 
mouth and in the Camps by his Majesty, 
in 1773 and 1778, showing the origin and 
ancient privileges of Knights Banneret,’ 
(8vo. pp. 24) ; and that none of the offi- 
cers in question were created Knights 
Bannerets. It was written by Sir William 
Fitz Herbert, Bart., and it is said that 
only twenty-four copies were printed.”’ 
Yours, &c. D. 


Sir ConstantTINE Purprs AND Sir WitiiAM Puips. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have waited for your 
December number to see whether any 
answer would be given to the inquiries 
of your Correspondent X. Z. in No- 


vember, respecting the Marquess of Nor- 
manby and the Phipps family. But, ob- 
serving no reply to his queries, I send 
you the following particulars, which I col- 
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lected some time ago, under that interest 
in the subject which is natural to the pos- 
sessors of the same name. 

First, as to Sir Constantine, the known 
founder of this branch, and his personal 
history. He was born at Reading, in 
Berkshire, in 1655, if we may trust Coates’s 
History of Reading. He resided many 
years at Heywood House, near Reading, 
in the parish of White Waltham, as ap- 
pears from the following note in Hearne’s 
Chronicon Prioratus de Dunstaple: “ Ne- 
que tacendum parochiam de White Wal- 
tham (eam maxime partem que Heywood 
nuncupatur) in saltu Windelsoriano sitam, 
vehementissime placuisse D. Constantino 
Phipps, tum quum eetate floreret tum etiam 
postquam jam obrepsisset senectus.’’ He 
was admitted a student of Gray’s Inn 11th 
February, 1677, but the entry affords no 
such satisfactory particulars as your Cor- 
respondent X. Z. was led to expect by 
judging from modern entries at Inns of 
Court. The words are only as follow: 

‘¢ 1281 Phipps, Constantine, Reading, 
Berks, 11 February, 1677.’’ Vide the origi- 
nal Book of entries (which is not at Gray’s 
Inn but in the British Museum), entitled, 
Admittances to Gray’s Inn, Harl. MSS. 
No. 1912, fol. 138. This confirms Coates’s 
statement of the birthplace of Sir Con- 
stantine. He was knighted by Queen 
Anne, and appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, 22 January, 1710-11. 
He was appointed one of the Lords Jus- 
stices of Ireland 22 Jan. 1710-11, 3 De- 
cember, 1711, and 22 March, 1712. In 
the following year, viz. 1713, the Com- 
mons of Ireland petitioned the Queen to 
remove him from the Chancellorship, but 
the House of Lords and the Convocation 
addressed her Majesty on his behalf. He 
resigned the Chancellorship 9 October, 
1714, on the change of ministry which fol- 
lowed the accession of George I. On the 
20th of October, 1714, Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of D.C.L. It has 
been said that “he now retired to the 
Middle Temple,”? and “ died in a private 
station ;’’ but if we may trust the evi- 
dence of Hearne, a native of White 
Waltham, he returned to Heywood, and 
there continued etiam postquam jam ob. 
repsissét senectus. His connection with 
Heywoodis not a little remarkable, because 
the Phipps family of Westbury Leigh 
(whose pedigree ascends to 1568) pur- 
chased a residence called Heywood, on 
the borders of Berks, from the Earls of 
Marlborough ; and these two houses, 
apparently not identical, but within a few 
miles of each other, were occupied by 
persons of the same name for several gene- 
rations. Sir Constantine’s Heywood seems 
to have come from his wife’s family. She 
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was Catherine, the daughter of George 
Sawyer, of Bullingham, Herefordshire 
(which George died in 1665), and grand- 
daughter of Sir Edmund Sawyer, of Hey- 
wood, Berks. Sir Constantine died on 
the 9th of October, 1723, the anniversary 
of his resignation, and was buried at White 
Waltham, where the following inscription 
to his memory was placed on the south 
wall of the chancel, near the communion 
table, with the arms over it :— 
*¢ Siste ; properes licet, quisquis es ; 
Et qualis hic quantusq. tumuletur Vir 
Paulisper contemplare.” 


[On a large marble lower down :—] 

‘*Is est Honorabilis ConstanTINuUS 
Puiprs Miles, Regni Hibernie aliquot 
per annos, Imperante optima Principe 
Anna Regina, Summus Cancellarius, ejus- 
demq. Justiciarum Regentium alter. Juris 
Anglie peritissimus; precipue vere in 
Curid Scaccarii versatus ; Ubi inter Advo- 
catos primus obtinuit, dignus certé cujus 
fama posteris tradatur; Si quid habent 
honesti multifaria eruditio, eloquentia 
pressa ac nervosa, in maximis honoribus 
eximia humilitas atq. modestia; simplex 
morum candor, politissima urbanitate 
exornatus, sapientia acalliditate abhorrens, 
placidissima indoles, inconcussa forti- 
tudo, probitas antiqua, pietas veré Chris- 
tiana. Infinito tandem Forensium rerum 
labore fractus obiit Londini Oct. 9, 1723, 
setat. 68. Uxorem duxit Catherinam filiam 
natu maximam Georgii Sawyer Armig: 
filii natu maximi Edmundi Sawyer Militis 
de Heywood in comitatu Berks; ex qua 
undenos suscepit liberos, Robertum, Con- 
stantinum, Franciscum, Thomam, Annam, 
qui infantes mortui sunt; Catherinam 
nuptam Henrico Ingoldesby armig: e 
regno Hiberni adhuc superstitem ; Tho- 
mam et Janam defunctas; Gulielmum 
Phipps armig. qui uxorem duxit Honora- 
tiss™ Dn™ Catherinam Annesley Jacobi 
Comitis de Anglesey filiam unicam, qui- 
que obiit Feb. 1. 1729, et. 31; Mariam et 
Franciscam nunc etiam superstes. Eodem 
tumulo deposita est dicta D™* Catherina 
Phipps dicti Constantini vidua, que in 
supremis tabulis hoc monumentum dilec- 
tissimo marito suis sumptibus poni cura- 
vit. Obiit Oct. 30, 1728, etat. 68. 

The Henry Ingoldesby mentioned on 
the monument was son of Sir Richard 
Ingoldesby, Commander of the Forces, 
and one of the Lords Justices in Ireland. 
So much for the particulars unrecorded 
in peerage books respecting Sir Constan- 
tine. These go to negative Warburton’s 
assertion at p. 115 of his London and 
Middlesex Illustrated, where, writing 
about the trefoil slipt between eight mul- 
lets argent, he says, ‘these arms apper- 
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tain to the descendants of the late Sir Con- 
stantine Phipps, Knt., who was of Irish 
extraction, as by a pedigree produced with 
references to the Office of Arms in Dublin, 
now in their possession, may appear.” 
If any such pedigree had been in posses- 
sion of the family it would have been com- 
municated to some of the various authors 
of peerages since Warburton’s time, who 
we know wrote his book under compul- 
sion; and the words ‘‘ who was of Irish 
extraction ’’ have probably no other foun- 
dation than the Chancellorship of Sir 
Constantine, and intermarriages in that 
country subsequent to his time. As he 
was a native of Reading, some connection 
may possibly exist between him and a 
certain James Phipps, of Swallowfield, not 
far from Reading, who married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Giles Brydges, first Baro- 
net, of Wilton Castle, Herefordshire, 
ancestor of the Dukes of Chandos. 

Next, as to Sir William: the particulars 
I have of him are these. His father was 
James Phips (one p) of Bristol, gunsmith, 
who emigrated to New England, and settled 
at a plantation on the river Kennebee, in 
the eastern portion of that country. By 
his wife, who was living in 1697, James 
Phips had twenty sons and five daughters. 
His younger son was William Phips, who 
was born at his father’s plantation on the 
2nd of February, 1650, and, being there- 
fore only five years old at the birth of Sir 
Constantine, the theory of paternity is de- 
molished. William was baptised at North 
Boston, 23rd March, 1690, being then forty 
years of age. In early life he was appren- 
ticed to a ship carpenter, with whom he 
stayed four years. His proceedings in re- 
lation to the treasure are to be found in 
Biographical Dictionaries, and need no re- 
petition here. I will therefore pass on 
to his knighthood, which took place at 


Mr. Ursan,—Having made a few more 
copies of Stukeley’s Notes, I forward them 
for your periodical, and think some of 
your readers will be amused with the 
matter and the manner of the industrious 
antiquary in these records. 
Yours, &c. 
Burton-street, London, 
Dec. 21, 1853. 

17 Sept. 1762—I saw an almanac in 
8vo, on vellum, well wrote, finely illumi- 
nated, of the time of Hen. VI.; in it a 
long account of the births, christning, 
marriages, of the FaAmity of Farrrax, 
of Depyngate, by Maxsey, near Stamford. 
Margaret, wife of William Brown, an emi- 


J. Brirron. 
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Windsor, 28 June, 1687. Sir William was 
appointed captain-general and governor. 
in-chief of Massachusetts Bay in 1690; 
but he died in London, 18 February, 1694, 
and was buried at St. Mary Woolnoth, 
leaving no issue. Lady Phips was the 
daughter of Captain Roger Spencer, and 
widow of John Hull of Boston, merchant, 
which Roger Spencer is stated to have been 
a man ‘of good family.” Sir William 
bequeathed all his possessions to his wife, 
and a nephew of hers assumed the name 
of Phipps or Phips. This, I conclude, was 
the son of her brother, that is to say, a 
certain Colonel Spencer-Phips, a native of 
New England, who was appointed Lieut.. 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay in May, 
1732, vice William Tailer, esq. deceased, 
and who died in that capacity in June, 
1757.* Spencer’s widow survived till 
1764. The inscription on the monument 
of Sir William will be found in Maitland’s 
London, ii. 1145. <A “ Life of his Excel- 
lency Sir William Phips, knt.” with the 
motto “ Pietas in Patriam,’’ was printed 
in London in 1697, and bears internal 
evidence of having been written by the 
Rev. H. Mather, a particular friend of 
his, and a joint agitator for the charter 
granted to New England. In some lines 
at the end of this volume, the following 
allusion is made to Sir William being 
without issue :— 





True to his mate, from whom though often flown, 
A stranger yet to every love but one ; 

Write him not childless whose whole people were 
Sons—orphans now—of his parental care. 


The foregoing items of intelligence in 
reply to X. Z. would have appeared less 
disjointed if filled up by conjecture, but 
he will probably prefer the naked facts. 

Yours, &c. Rosert Puiprs Don, 
Associate of King’s College, London. 





nent merchant of the staple, there men- 
tioned, and many religious and secular 
persons thereabouts. This family of the 
Fairfaxes lived at Depyngate, in the parish 
of Maxsey. 

21 Jan. 1763—By Richborow, in Kent, 
dug up a barrow, found 2 elegant fibulas 
made in gold, and glass work, and a string 
of beads, evidently British. 

20 May, 1763—I wrote some memoirs 
of the life of Dr. Stephen Hale, for the 
elogium of the French Academicians. 

1 June, 1763—I saw in Mr. Lewis’s 
hands, in North-street, the original plan 
of the Bedford School estate, in my parish, 
surveyed by Rowney, the king’s surveyor. 





* His successor was gazetted 27 Jan. 1758, 
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June 9—At the Antiquarian, I exhibited 
my pack of cards of Rich. I1.’s time, and 
read upon them. 

30 Oct. 1763—I preached in spectacles; 
near 76, the age of Augustus, and of my 
great friend Thomas Earl of Pembroke. 
My sermon was ugainst too much study ; 
and text hapned to be “ We see but through 
a glass darkly.’’ 

I received from my friend Dr. Bertram, 
3 copys of the designs of the Danish 
Military, colored; one for the king. 

28 March, 1764—The Dean of Exeter, 
Dr. Milles, tells me 100 brass celts were 
found in a tumulus in Devonshire. 

15 Nov. 1764—I planted a large quantity 
of flowering shrubs in my long Druid walk, 
Kentish town. 

3 May, 1765—At the Royal Society a 
motion was made to alter the hour of 
meeting to 6 o’clock; and three hours 
debating arose upon it. Mr. Burrows, 
James White, Carl Webb, Sir T. Robin- 
son, Mr. Baker, spoke chiefly in regard 
to the effect it would have on the Anti- 
quary Society. Lastly, I spoke to the 
following effect : 

‘* My Lord President Morton,—By the 
goodness of Providence, I have lived to see 
five Presidents of the Royal Society in 
that chair which your lordship so well 
fills and adorns ; being admitted by Sir 
Isaac Newton ten yedrs before his death. 
I shall not concern myself whether the 
dispute belongs to the Council alone, or 
to the Society at large, but remark the 
consequences, wherein wisdom chiefly con - 
sists. It is advanced, that, as Parliament 
hours, Courts of Judicatory, of dining in 
general, were become later than formerly, 
we ought to meet later; but this, in my 
opinion, is not wisely done, nor to be 
imitated by a Philosophical Society, made 
up of the grave, not the gay, part of the 
world. 

‘This is at once answered, by observ- 
ing, that our meetings are always full, 
both of members and of strangers, curious 
to hear what is read and shown; to alter 
the hour would not answer the design, 
because there is no end of it. They be- 
gan their meetings at three o’clock; then, 
in Sir Isaac Newton’s time, constantly 
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kept to four; in Sir Hans Sloane’s time 
lowered it to five; now to quarter to half 
after. The vis inerlia in agents is gravi- 
tation, going downwards, like a clock- 
weight, and need not be precipitated. 

‘* Consider, in winter time, at six, we 
should see the court filled with candles in 
lanthorns coming to the Society ; but the 
principal object of my attention in this 
debate respects the Antiguarian Society, 
which will be greatly affected by this 
alteration. 

‘«T was a founder of that Society, and 
am the only survivor of the founders; 
though I have it at heart, yet now, in 
winter time especially, J can be present 
there but seldom; meeting late, and late 
before the President takes the chair, I fre- 
quently am obliged to go away before any 
business is done; to that, perhaps, may 
be owing, in some measure, that I am the 
survivor in that Society, in this, in the 
College of Physicians ; thereby avoiding 
the damps, the dews of the night, the 
rains, and other inconveniences, according 
to the laudable customs of our ancestors. 
But it is apparent enough, if the Royal 
Society lowers their hour of meeting, the 
Antiquaries must do the same, and then I 
can very seldom have the pleasure of meet- 
ing them. 

‘* Lastly, my Lord, it is injudicious to 
thrust both philosophy and antiquity into 
the obscurities of night, on which it is our 
business to throw all the light we can.’’ 

It was moved by Lord Cavendish, and 
seconded by Dr. Stukeley, “ Whether it 
be convenient to alter the hour of meet- 
ing?’’ when nineteen ballotted for it and 
thirty-two against it. 

7 May, 1764. At Mr. White’s, New- 
gate Street, I saw an immense quantity of 
Lelters of Henry VII. Henry VIII. King 
Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth, James I. 
Charles I. Charles If. James II. Princess 
Sophia, and very many other ancient 
writings of great persons concerned in 
matters of state. Many letters of Crom- 
well, before and after Protector; of the 
Princes of Orange, King William, Queen 
Anne, &c. I advised Mr. White to give 
them to the public library at Cambridge. 

[What became of this collection? J. B.] 


CounsELs’ FEEs. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the interesting article 
in your number of November last, under 
the head of Counsels’ Fees, your corre- 
spondent has evidently fallen into a mis- 
apprehension in regarding the persons 
mentioned in the document first cited by 
him as legal counsel, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term. In 1525, the Duke 
of Richmond, then a mere boy, was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant and Warden- 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XLI. 


General of the North, with a Council to 
assist him. This council was both a 
judicial and executive one, and, with their 
president, the Duke of Richmond, exer- 
cised exactly the same functions as the 
Lord-Deputy and Council of Calais, the 
Lord-Deputy and Council of Ireland, the 
Lord - President and Council of the 
Marches of Wales. 

The majority of | councils were 
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composed of the most influential noble- 
men and gentlemen of the vicinity, and 
were not lawyers; but acted as councillors, 
and not as counsel in the leghl sense of 
the word. 

I am quite sure your intelligent corre- 
spondent will thank me for pointing out 


this error into which he has inadvertently 
fallen ; and I trust he will still further 
excuse me if I trespass upon his patience 
by doubting the word “‘ joring ;’’ a doubt 
that can only be resolved by inspection of 
the original paper from whence he has 
taken it.—Yours, &c. . 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
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at Home and Abroad. 


The revised Statutes of the Society of 
Antiqguaries, having been almost unani- 
mously approved at the meeting of the 8th 
Dec. are now in force, and have just passed 
the press for the guidance of the present 
Fellows and of candidates for admission. 
They confirm the alteration of last year, 
whereby the annual subscription was low- 
ered to Two Guineas, and the admission- 
fee to Five; and the provision for the re- 
admission of former Fellows who have 
retired: both of which measures have 
already been attended with results which 
completely justify the anticipations of their 
projector, the Treasurer. The most ma- 
terial reforms now introduced are,—the in- 
stitution of an Executive Committee, the 
duties of which will consist in superintend- 
ing the correspondence of the Society on 
all subjects relating to literature and anti- 
quities, and in directing any antiquarian 
operations or excavations carried on by the 
Society ; the appointment of Local Secre- 
taries in the provinces or in foreign coun- 
tries ; the reduction of the two Secretaries 
to one, from whom a more undivided at- 
tention will be required; and the reduc- 
tion of the four Presidents to three, by 
which alteration, and the exclusion of the 
Secretary from the Council, altogether 
room will be made for the re-election of 
three non-official members of the Council 
who may have been found the most active 
and efficient in the execution of their 
duties. Hitherto, since out of the cleven 
re-elected pursuant to the Charter nine 
were always perpetual officers, only éwo 
other members of the Society could be re- 
elected ; now every Council will consist of 
four old members besides the President and 
six other officers, and of ten chosen from 
the Society at large. The senior Vice- 
President will retire every year. 

The anniversary of the Royal Society 


was held on the 30th Nov. when the Earl 
of Rosse, President, delivered his annual 
address. The Copley medal was conferred 
on Professor Dove, of Berlin, for his work 
on the Distribution of Heat over the Sur- 
face of the Earth; and the Royal Medal 
on Mr. Charles Darwin, the eminent na- 
turalist and traveller, for his works on 
natural history and geology. 

Lord Palmerston, as Secretary of State 
for the Home Depantment, has addressed 
a letter to the Earl of Derby, Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, announcing 
that Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
paring a measure of University Reform, 
and that an intimation to that effect will 
appear in the Speech from the Throne. 
The Hebdomadal Board, composed of 
Heads of Houses, and a voluntary Asso- 
ciation of Tutors, have each been busily 
engaged to the same purpose: but this 
announcement from the Crown is likely to 
give a greater impetus to the prospective 
changes than might have attended their 
more deliberate councils. 

The London Gazette of the 16th Dec. 
contains the convention between this 
country and the Free Hanseatic City of 
Hamburg for the establishment of In/er- 
national Copyright. By this convention 
it is provided that the authors of works 
of literature or of art shall be so pro- 
tected, that the republication or piracy in 
either State shall be dealt with in the same 
manner as the republication or piracy of a 
work first published in such other State. 
The protection is to be extended to dra- 
matic works, musical compositions, paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, and lithography. 
The duties on works published in Ham- 
burg and imported into this country are 
to bereduced. Protection is also given to 
translations, and pirated works may be 
seized or destroyed, By an order in 
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Council, dated Windsor, Nov. 25, Her 
Majesty has been pleased to direct, that in 
lieu of the duties of Customs hitherto 
payable, the following duties shall be 
paid :—Works re-published in Hamburg, 
21. 10s. per cwt.; if not originally pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, 15s. per 
ewt.; single prints, }d.; bound or sown, 
1}d, the dozen.—By another order of 
Council, of the same date, an international 
copyright is also established with the State 
of Hanover. 

On the 6th Dec. Mr. Hodgson, the 
auctioneer, concluded an extensive Sale of 
Literary Property, comprising nearly half 
a million volumes, and the copyrights and 
stereotype plates of numerous illustrated 
and other popular works. Among the 
more important sales effected were the 
following :—Knight’s Pictorial Museum 
of Animated Nature, 2 vols. folio, 4,000 
parts and 11,000 numbers, with copyright 
and stereotype plates, which sold for 6002. 
The Pictorial Gallery of Arts,also Knight’s, 
2 vols. folio, stock, copyright, and plates, 
brought 8507. The stock, copyright, and 
plates of Kitto’s Pictorial Sunday Book 
were knocked down at 560/.; ditto of 
Pictorial Half-Hours, 4 vols, 1057. The 
stereotype plates of Mr. Knight’s Shaks- 
pere sold for 3207. and those of South’s 
Household Surgery for 2107. The copy- 
right and plates of some of the most 
popular of Knight’s Shilling Volumes were 
disposed of at the same sale, and realized 
a good market price. 

Mr. Henry Stevens, the Literary Agent 
in London of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has printed in usum H. Stephani et ami- 
corum, a pretty little tome entitled a 
* Catalogue of my English Library.” He 
remarks that “ There is at present in the 
United States a great rage for splendid 
private libraries.’”’ To assist his book- 
loving countrymen he has prepared this 
Catalogue, comprising a few thousand 
volumes of the best editions of the principal 
standard English authors ; selecting from 
the multitude of poets, dramatists, histo- 
rians, philosophers, metaphysicians, essay- 
ists, &c. from the earliest to the present 
time, such as may form the basis of a good 
miscellaneous library. It was at first his 
intention not to exceed four thousand 
volumes, but little by little the list has 
increased to 5751; but when we find that 
these are properly described in 105 pages, 
we are again tempted to ask—Why should 
there be any long delay in providing a 
manual catalogue to the books in the 
British Museum? We say properly de- 


scribed, for Mr. Stevens has added the 
contents of the several volumes of the 
chief polygraphic works, and the dates of 
birth and death of most of the deceased 
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authors. Hence this little volume is a 
most convenient manual of reference, espe- 
cially in respect to our recent literature, 
for which we do not possess any other so 
convenient. 

The public inauguration of a new Athe- 
num at Bury, co. Lancaster, took place 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 23, when 
Lord Stanley, M.P. the Bishop of Man- 
chester, and several gentlemen of stnnding 
and influence, took part in the proceed- 
ings. The foundation of the building was 
laid three years ago, by the Earl of Derby. 
The building has been erected at a cost of 
4,8751. 

Another literary institution, promoted 
principally by the Derby family, was in- 
augurated at Prescot on the 9th Dec. It 
is a Working-Man’s Library, to which the 
Earl of Derby and Lord Stanley have 
each given 1007. and Sir Thomas Birch 
50/. The sum raised is large enough to 
purchase about 2,000 volumes, which are 
to be lent to subscribers of 5s. per annum. 

The late Dr. Faussett’s Coins were sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on 
Dec. 3, and realized but a very small sum, 
They were in general in very poor condi- 
tion, and most of the rare specimens were 
forgeries. The best coin was a second- 
brass of Alexander the Usurper in Africa, 
and which appears to be unpublished. 
The obverse reads IMP. ALEXANDER. P.F. 
AvG.; a diademed head, to the right: on 
the reverse, AFRICA. AVG. N.; the pro- 
vince personified standing and holding in 
her right hand a labarum, in her left an 
elephant’s horn; at her feet, a captive; 
in the exergue, p.K. The British coin, 
presumed (in the sale catalogue) to be 
unique, is precisely similar to one in Mr. 
Rolfe’s cabinet, engraved in vol. i. pl. 
xxiii. fig. 1, of Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
Collectanea Antiqua. Dr. Faussett’s 
specimen, however, bears letters on the 
obverse, TC VN, which seem to warrant 
its appropriation to Cunobelin. A coin 
in silver, with the letters ep, for Epil- 
lus, who is supposed to have, been a 
British prince in Kent, was secured for 
the British Museum. This is, we be- 
lieve, the fourth or fifth specimen known, 
all having been found in Kent. The coins, 
as well as the entire collection of antiqui- 
ties, were collected by the grandfather of 
the late Dr. Faussett, nearly, or quite, a 
century ago. This collection, up te the 
present time, has been lost to science, 
from being deposited in a country man- 
sion; but we trust it will now be rendered 
accessible to those who do not value such 
things merely as choice and hidden relics, 
imperfectly understood, and in no way 
appreciated as capable of being applied to 
antiquarian and historical objects. When 
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the Archeological Institute met at Can- 
terbury, Dr. Faussett signified his willing- 
ness to allow his grandfather’s manuscripts 
to be published by the Society, but it 
seems that neither this nor any other anti- 
quarian body ever made use of the privi- 
lege then granted. This present year has 
witnessed the entire collection, and MSS. 
waiting upwards of two months on the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and twice 
subjected to a refusal of purchase ! 

The superb bronze gilt statue, upwards 
of six feet high, which was discovered at 
Lillebonne, some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and brought into England by the 
Messrs. Woodburn, the picture dealers, 
has recently been restored to France, the 
Government having commissioned M. 
Adrien Longpérier to visit London to pur- 
chase it, if possible. He procured it, it 
is said, for the comparatively small sum 
of 500/. The Trustees of the British 
Museum, it is reported, refused to buy it 
at a somewhat higher price; but there is 
no doubt, had they shown a disposition or 
wish to secure it, that the Messrs. Wood- 
burn would have given them the preference. 
There is a very excellent engraving (by 
Mr. Waller) of this fine but almost un- 
known work of Roman art, in the last 
part of Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Collectanea 
Antiqua.” 

A memorial window has been inserted 
at the east end of the south aisle of the 
church of St. Matthew, Ipswich, in 
memory of the wife of the respected 
Rector of that parish, from a design by 
the well-known artist Mr. Frank Howard, 
brother of the deceased. It is in three 
compartments, the centre light being oc- 
cupied by canopy work of exceedingly 
rich character, containing within a niche 
the patron saint, St. Matthew; beneath 
which is a kneeling female figure in the 
act of devotion. In the two side lights 
are groups of figures representing Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and the Cardinal Vir- 
tues, surmounted by tabernacle work, 
while above, on either side, are two 
angels, one holding a wreath and the other 
a palm branch. The smali upper lights 
are principally filled by cherubs, holding 
a pendant wreath of foliage. The drawing 
and shadowing of the whole is in every 
respect admirable, and reflects great credit 
both on the designer and artist who exe- 
cuted the work, Mr. Hedgeland, of St. 
John’s Wood, who is now engaged on the 
large west window of Norwich Cathedral. 
The style of the design is of a late period, 
after the manner of Albert Durer and 
Louis Cranach. Qn two bands at the foot 
of the window is the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ In memory of Jane Trimmer 
Gaye, wife of Charles Hicks Gaye, M.A, 


rector of this parish. She died 23rd Dec. 
1852, aged 45, respected and beloved, as 
witness this window and her gravestone, 
both erected out of the free-will offerings 
of her husband’s flock.”’ 

The eastern window of St. Peter’s 
Church, Ashton-under- Lyne, has been 
filled with a fine collection of stained 
glass. The window is of the Katharine 
wheel or marigold design, fourteen feet in 
diameter, and divided into sixteen cinque- 
foiled compartments, the tracery of which 
terminates on an inner circle, or star of 
eight points, the whole being surrounded 
by a border of small quatre-foils. The 
principal openings contain elegantly de- 
signed full-length figures of The Saviour, 
St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James the 
Great, St. Philip, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, St. James the Less, St. 
Jude, St. Simon, and St. Matthias. Each 
of these is habited in a rich cloak or mantle, 
and they bear their respective emblems. 
In the horizontal divisions of the tracery 
are placed figures of the four Evangelists, 
in a reclining posture, with their usual 
symbols, and as in the act of writing their 
gospels. The back-ground is diapered, 
and alternates in red, blue, purple, and 
green colouring. Within the divisions of 
the inner circle is displayed, on a radiant 
ground, the Hebrew word Jehovah, the 
Dove, the Lamb, the celestial Crown, the 
Book with the Seven Seals, the mono- 
gram 1S, the Alpha and Omega, and 
the Sacramental Cup. The trefoil in- 
terstices of the arches contain a foliated 
device, and the outer quatrefoil border is 
varied by rich tints. In one of the lower 
compartments is inscribed, “ The Gift of 
George Heginbottom, Esq., 1853.’’ The 
window was executed by Mr. David Evans, 
of Shrewsbury, and is effective both as re- 
gards the representation of the several 
figures and the brilliant and harmonious 
arrangement of colour displayed through- 
out the whole, which was completed from 
a design, the production of his son, Mr. 
Charles Evans. 

Messrs. Waller have recently executed 
Monumental Brasses to the following indi- 
viduals:—In Lichfield Cathedral, to the 
memory of Lieut.-Colonel Peter John 
Petit, C.B. of the 50th (Queen’s Own) 
Regiment, erected by his brother officers 
as a mark of esteem. It consists of a 
full-length figure, the size of life, in 
regimentals, and is a portrait of the de- 
ceased. There is a diaper background, 
composed of a species of clematis native 
to India, and a border to the whole of 
Indian corn, in part of which, on a scroll, 
are the names of the principal battles in 
which he was engaged, viz. Punniar, 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and So- 
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braon. At the foot of the memorial is, 
on one side, the regimental device, on the 
other the armorial bearings of the Petit 
family. It is placed in one of the arched 
recesses of the south transept. The in- 
scription is as follows : 

Sacred to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel PETER 
Joun Petit, C.B. 50th (Queen’s Own) Regiment, 
who died at Lichfield, on the 13th day of Febru- 
ary, 1852. This monument is erected by the 
officers of the 50th Regiment, as a small mark of 
the feeling of esteem and regard in which he was 
held by them, and in remembrance of his gallant 
and distinguished service at the battles of Pun- 
nier, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 

In Sandon Church, Staffordshire, to the 
memory of Dudley, first Earl of Harrowby. 
It consists of a tablet of brass, with an in- 
scription to the deceased, and his armorial 
bearings above it. The whole being en- 
closed with a richly-decorated border, and 
ornamented with diaper work. It forms 
the back of an arched recess, to which it 
is fitted. ‘ 

In memory of DvupDLey, first EARL or Har- 
ROWBY, who gave, for forty years, the energies of 
an acute and accomplished mind, ill sustained by 
health, to the public service, having, among other 
offices, filled that of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1807, and that of President of the Council 
from 1812 to 1827. 

The friend of William Pitt, and inheriting his 
principles, while he abhorred all abuse of power, 
and desired, as widely as the public safety per- 
mitted, to communicate every privilege, he was 
firm in resistance to disorder within and aggres- 
sions from without. 

The last twenty years of his life, still not alto- 
gether a stranger to public affairs, he spent much 
at this place, which he had always loved and 
adorned, surrounded by his family and rejoicing 
in doing good. To advance the best interests of 
the Church, and of religion generally, had 
throughout been his special study. 

Trusting for acceptance to his Saviour’s merits 
only, he died, aged eighty-five years and four 
days, December 26, 1847. 

In the church of Norton Bavant, near 
Salisbury, to the memory of John Benet, 
esq, of Pythouse, thirty-two years Member 
for Wiltshire, &c. This monument con- 
sists of an arched recess of the early-Eng- 
lish style, composed of alabaster, and'the 
columns of dark variegated marble. The 
inscription is on a panel of brass, with the 
arms of Benet and family alliances, and the 
whole is surrounded with an ornamental 
border designed from the ivy-leaf. 

In memory of Joun BENET, esq. of Pythouse. 
He was eldest surviving son and heir of Thomas 
Benet, esq. of Pythouse and Norton Bavant, by 
Catherine his wife, daughter of John Darell, esq. 
He married Lucy, daughter of Edmund Lambert, 
esq. of Boyton, and died 1 October, 1852, aged 79 
years. He was Member of Parliament for the 
county of Wilts thirty-two years, also a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for the same county. 


Mr. Edward Richardson, the sculptor, 
the restorer of the Temple effigies and of 
those at Elford in Staffordshire, has re- 
cently made a very satisfactory restoration 
of an alabaster effigy of the 16th century 
in Nuneaton church, Warwickshire, being 
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that of Sir Marmaduke Constable, to whom 
the lands of the nunnery there were granted 
at the Dissolution. Extensive repairs 
being in progress in that church under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect, it was considered desirable that 
this effigy should be restored, as an his- 
torical record of the past,and replaced in its 
original situation. The reverend the Vicar 
accordingly applied toa college in one of the 
universities, where Sir Marmaduke founded 
certain fellowships; but the funds not 
being adequate for any grant, application 
was made to Lady Strickland, a descendant 
of the Constable family, who, after visit- 
ing the church and tomb, liberally fur- 
nished the necessary expenses. An etching 
representing the monument will be found 
in Dugdale’s Warwickshire. It has a bold 
moulded plinth, and on the front and end 
are four shields of arms. The effigy was 
almost reduced to a trunk, which was 
covered ‘with initials and dates, and, but 
for the singularly fine proportions and 
relief it presented, its restoration would 
have been questionable. Except, however, 
in obliterating the initials, &c. Mr. Richard- 
son has left the trunk of the effigy as it 
was, The parts entirely gone, and which 
he has supplied, are the head, neck, hands, 
part of one arm, the crest (a ship) on the 
tilting-belmet, the sword, right leg to 
middle of shin, the left leg to middle of 
thigh, the feet and three-fourths of the 
lion on which they rest, besides various 
minor details. The gauntlets also, which 
lie by the right leg, were partly broken; 
and the dagger-handle, which formerly 
appeared at the right waist, was wholly 
knocked away. The whole of these parts 
were remodelled and worked anew in 
Chollerton alabaster, which was found an 
exact match to that quarried three cen- 
turies ago; so that, except for the account 
we now give, detection would be impos- 
sible. The armour, chiefly of plate, is 
less elaborately ornamented than usual. 
Asketch of Sir Marmaduke’s portrait fur- 
nished by Lady Strickland, and casts of 
contemporary works, gave all the autho- 
rities required ; the general details being 
supplied especially by the effigy of Sir John 
Peché, at Lullingstone, in Kent, and by one 
in Hereferd cathedral, which is so exactly 
similar in date and details that it may be 
regarded as having come from the same 
workshop. Sir Marmaduke wears a chain- 
collar, and a rose-jewel pendant. This 
and the borders of the armour throughout 
had been gilt; but very little trace of 
colouring remained, except on the shields 
ofarms. Sir Marmaduke’s shield of arms 
is quarterly of four :—1. Quarterly gules 
and vaire, a bend or; 2. Checquy or and 
gules, ona chief argent a lion passant sable, 
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Cumberworth; 3. Argent, two bars en- 
grailed sable, Staines; 4. Argent, a 
chevron between three martlets sable, 
Argham. This, surmounted with the crest 
of a three-masted ship, is placed both at 
the head of the tomb and also in the centre 
of its front, where it stands between two 
other shields, one bearing two bars en- 
grailed, and the other, Vaire, and a bend 
or. (the last apparently inaccurate.) 

In the cornice of the table of the tomb 
is the following inscription cut in raised 
letters in the alabaster : 


‘¢ BH Here lythe St Marmaduke Con- 
stable knyght, y® w® dyed y® xxviii. of 
Aprell, i y® yere of o* Lord M. p. & thre 
score. Sone & Heyre to S* Robart Con- 
stable knyght, Lord of Flambourghe & 
Home upon Spaldingmore. And the seyd 
St Marmaduke hadde too wyff Elizabethe 
dowght' to the Lord Darsse, by hyr he 
hadde too sonnes, Robart and Marmaduke, 
and viii. daughters. Y* second wyff, Mar- 
garete Boothe, dawght’ of Willim Boothe, 
gent’.”” 

In Dugdale’s copy of this inscription, 
besides other inaccuracies of less import- 
ance, are these,—‘‘ the xx day of Aprill’’ 
for xxviii.; and ‘‘ Bootlir’’ as the name of 
his second wife instead of Boothe. 

Sir William Dugdale, in his History of 
Warwickshire, relates that the religious 
house of Nuneaton, the possessions of 
which in the 28th Heury VIII. were valued 
at 2907. 15s. were, by letters patent dated 
the 29th May, 32 Hen. VIII. about eight 
months after their surrender by the nuns, 
granted unto Sir Marmaduke Constable 
junior, of London, knight, then the king’s 
servant, son of Sir Robert Constable of 
Flamborough in Yorkshire; who sold part 
thereof, but died seized of the site, as also 
of the manor and greatest proportion of 
the lands so given him, on the 28th April, 
2 Eliz. leaving Robert his son and heir 
thirty years of age, unto whom the said 
Queen in the 6th of her reign for 435/. 13s. 
granted the reversion of the premises to 
him and his heirs general; of which Sir 
Robert they were soon after purchased by 
Sir Ambrose Cave. 

Sir Marmaduke Constable, as we have 
seen, chose to be buried at Nuneaton, far 
away from his family and kin, and at a 
place which was so soon to pass away from 
his posterity. The tomb of his grandfather 
Sir Marmaduke remains in Flamborough 
church, and has a remarkable inscription 
in English verse, which is printed in 
Prickett’s History of Bridlington, 8vo. 
1831, p. 122. It records his fighting at 
Flodden, or ‘‘ Brankiston felde”’ as the epi- 
taph terms it, when seventy years of age, to- 

gether with his sons, servants, and kinsmen. 


The result of this highly successful 
restoration has been to render what was 
before an unsightly wreck, an interest- 
ing and fine feature in the now restored and 
lengthened chancel of Nuneaton church. 

Mr. Richardson was also entrusted by 
Mr. Dugdale to cleanse and reletter two 
large alabaster tablets of the commence- 
ment of the last century, which, in conse- 
quence of the repairs, were, with various 
others, taken down from the chancel of 
the church, but are now refixed. 

On the 8th Nov. Mr. Hind discovered 
at Mr. Bishop’s observatory, in the Re- 
gent’s Park, another asteroid planet, to 
which he gives the name Euterpe. Its 
period of revolution, so far as can be as- 
certained by observations up to this time, 
is about 1315 days, and its mean distance 
from the sun rather less than 224,000,000 
miles. Another new comet has been an- 
nounced as discovered by M. Klinkerfues, 
of Gittingen, on the 2nd Dec. It has 
since been noticed by several observers in 
this country. 

Pensions of 100/. each have been con- 
ferred on the literary veteran, Mr. A. A. 
Watts; on Mrs. Hogg, the widow of the 
Ettrick Shepherd; and on the family of 
the late Mr. James Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, in consideration of his unwearied 
services for the advancement of the cause 
of national education, and his exertions in 
aid of every movement of a philanthropic 
character. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, D.D. Professor 
of Hebrew it: King’s College, London, has 
been appointed to the chair of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, vacant by the dismission of 
Professor Maurice; and Mr. G. W. Dasent, 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, Doctor of 
Civil Law, to the chair of English Litera- 
ture and Modern History. 

The Rev. C. A. Swainston, M.A. has 
been appointed by the Bishop of Chicester 
Principal of the Theological College in that 
city. Mr. Swainston was 6th Wrangler in 
1841, and one of the preachers of the 
chapel. 

The Congregational. Board of Education 
have become purchasers of Homerton Col- 
lege, so long under the superintendence of 
the late Dr. Pye Smith. 

Mr. R. Burford has opened, in Leicester 
Square, a new panoramic view of Con- 
stantinople. 

Mr. T. Jones Barker’s picture of Nelson 
on the Quarter-deck of the Spanish admi- 
ral’s ship San Jos¢f receiving the swords 
of the vanquished officers, Feb. 14, 1797, 
is to be engraved in the finest manner by 
Mr. C. G. Lewis, as a companion to ‘‘ The 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher at La 
— Alliance,’’ and other prints of that 
class. 
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At the sale of the late Earl of Ducie’s 
effects, Mulready’s Interior of a Barber’s 
Shop, which was originally purchased, it 
is stated, for 707. was carried off by a 
dealer for 750/.—it may be presumed to 
be sold again at a profit. 

Notice has been given to subscribers of 
one guinea and upwards for the statue of 
Lord George Bentinck (now erected in 
Cavendish Square), informing them that 
they are each entitled to a bronze medal 
of that distinguished statesman, and that 
upon application to Mr. Wyon, in Regent- 
street, they may receive it. 

Dr. Pertz, the head librarian of the 
Royal Library at Berlin, has returned from 
a tour in England, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of examining if the principal libraries 
contained any materials that might assist 
him in the further prosecution of his great 
work, ‘‘ Monumenta Germanie Historica.” 
The most valuable result of Dr. Pertz’s 
inquiries in England consists, we under- 
stand, in his having obtained from the 
British Museum a transcript of the 
“Chronicon Placentinum,’’ which is of 
great importance for the times of the Em- 
perors Frederick I. and IT. 

The valuable collection of fossils and 
minerals belonging to the late eminent 
German geologist, Louis von Buch, have 
been purchased, by order of the King of 
Prussia, for the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at Berlin. His extensive library, 
chiefly on the natural sciences, has also 
been purchased by His Majesty. 

A collection of not fewer than 352 son- 
nets, by Baron W. Humboldt, one of the 
most eminent statesmen of* Prussia, has 
been published at Berlin under the auspices 
of the king. They are on all imaginable 
subjects, and were written by the baron 
after his retirement from public life. 

M. l’Abbé Cochet, Inspector of Histo- 
rical Monuments of the Seine Inferieure, 
announces for publication a volume on 
Roman and Frankish Cemeteries, the re- 
sult of ten years of archeological research, 
and upwards of twenty excavations in that 
department, made under an annual grant 
for the purpose by the authorities. M. 
Cochet is known as the author of several 
valuable papers on the antiquities of the 
Pays de Caux. The title of his volume is 
“La Normandie Souterraine.” 

The Council of the Sociely of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland have, at the request 
of the magistrates, agreed to open their 
valuable and interesting museum for the 
gratuitous admission of the working classes 
and others on Saturday afternoons. 

The Monument just erected to the late 
Dr. Moir, at Musselburgh, consists of a 
statue eight and a-half feet high, upon a 
pedestal of twenty feet, the work of Mr. 
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A. Handyside Ritchie. The pedestal is a 
plain square pillar, exhibiting near the top 
the letter ‘‘ Delta,” encircled by a wreath. 
At the base is the following :—‘' In me- 
mory of David Macbeth Moir. Beloved 
as a man, honoured as a citizen, esteemed 
as a physician, and celebrated as a poet. 
Born 5th January, 1798, died 6th July, 
1851.” 

The Renfrew Atheneum was inaugu- 
rated on the Ist inst. The principal 
speakers were Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 
Colonel Mure of Caldwell, M.P. and the 
Rev. George Alexander. 

The Assyrian Excavation Society an- 
nounces that Mr. Loftus, formerly of the 
Turco-Persian Frontier Commission, has 
proceeded to Assyria for the purpose of 
commencing excavations, accompanied by 
an architectural draughtsman and photo- 
grapher. 

The King of Bavaria, on the occasion 
of the anniversary of his birth, has created 
a new order of chivalry, the insignia of 
which will be awarded to men distinguished 
in sciences and fine arts. It is called the 
order of Maximilian II. The decoration 
is composed of a gothic cross in gold, 
enamelled in dark blue, with a white edge. 
It is surrounded by a garland of laurel and 
oak, and surmounted by a royal crown; 
at each of the corners are four rays, and 
in the centre in a crowned escutcheon is 
the effigy of the King, with the motto, 
“ Maximilian II. King of Bavaria.’”? The 
King has already named forty chevaliers 
of this order, taken from the most dis- 
tinguished men which Germany possesses 
in science, letters, and the arts, without 
regard to nationality or religion. 

Discoveries of Coins.—On the 11th Nov. 
while Mr. Boughton was ploughing in one 
of his fields south-east of the village of 
Evenley, near Brackley, the foot of one of 
the horses slipped into the earth, and on 
examination of the spot Mr. Boughton 
found an earthen vessel containing up- 
wards of 3000 pieces of copper coin in ex- 
cellent preservation, chiefly of the date of 
Diocletian. The vessel was placed upon 
the rock—but a little below the surface it 
was surrounded with bones. It is esti- 
mated that the coins weighed more than 
1 cwt. 

The Rev. Edward Hartupp Cradock, 
M.A. Canon of Worcester and Rector of 
Tedstone-de-la-Mere, in the county of 
Hereford, was elected on the 27th of De- 
cember Principal of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, in the room of the late Dr. Harring- 
ton. The new Principal was born in 1810, 
and is a son of Edward Grove, esq. of 
Shenstone Park, county of Stafford. He 
assumed the name of Cradock on suc- 
ceeding to the property of his maternal 
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uncle. He was educated at Shrewsbury, 
whence he gained a scholarship at Balliol 
College, took a second class in honours in 
1831; and was afterwards elected fellow of 
Brasenose, where he has since filled the 
offices of Bursar and Vice-Principal. In 


1844 he was presented to the college living 
of Tedstone-de-la-Mere, and married in 
the same year Miss Lister, a Maid of 
Honour to the Queen, and sister to the 
first wife of Lord John Russell. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Pilyrim Fathers ; or, The Found- 
ers of New England in the Reign of 
James the First. By W. HU. Bartlett, 
Author of ‘‘ Forty Days in the Desert.”’ 
Super-royal 8vo.—Whilst it is admitted 
that there is but little original matter in this 
book, its contents are highly interesting, 
and they are presented in a most attractive 
and beautiful form. It is, in fact, one of 
the successors to the Annuals of former 
years, devoted to a more rational purpose, 
and not the first of the class for which 
readers who prefer subjects of a serious 
complexion are indebted to Mr. Bartlett. 
His ‘‘ Walks about Jerusalem and its En- 
virons,” his ‘‘ Forty Days in the Desert, 
on the track of the Israelites,’ and his 
‘* Footsteps ef Our Lord and his Apostles 
in Syria, Greece, and Italy,’’ are among 
his former illustrated works, and have 
evidently proved, by their repeated edi- 
tions, that what is sometimes invidiously 
called “the religious world,’’ is not in- 
sensible to the attractions of the fine arts. 
There is a sunshiny splendour in the land- 
scapes which illustrate this volume which 
could only be produced by the most deli- 
cate steel-engraving, and the numerous 
woodcuts are generally interesting. The 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers is told in 
three chapters, the first of which was it 
seems laid in England, the second in Hol- 
land, and the third in the New World. 
The first will be not the least interesting 
to our American cousins, who have of late 
years evinced so much curivsity in inves- 
tigating the cradles of their forefathers. 
From one of the historical essays of the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, the historian of 
South Yorkshire, and from the researches 
of the Rev. John Waddington, of South- 
wark, the author has derived many inte- 
resting particulars respecting those early 
Puritan families from which the first set- 
tlement on the American continent ori- 
ginated ; whilst several publications issued 
in America, the original chronicles of the 
Pilgrims, collected by Mr. Young of Bos- 
ton, the researches of Mr. Sumner at Ley- 
den, printed bythe Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and an excellent ‘‘ Guide to Ply- 
mouth,”’ prepared by Mr. W. S. Russell, 


Keeper of the Old Colony Records, have 
furnished the remainder of the historical ma- 
terials of the work. Mr. Bartlett has him- 
self pursued the wanderings of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and he describes both the scenery 
and the relics of their dwelling-places in 
a very agreeable manner. We transcribe 
a slight but characteristic anecdote from 
his visit to Cape Cod, the spot in which 
the pilgrims’ ship first found shelter from 
the storms of the Atlantic : 

‘“‘The Cape is divided into townships, 
one of which bears the honoured name of 
Brewster. A small village with an inn 
serves as the centre of these districts. At 
one of these, where we stopped to dine, I 
noticed a hale, ruddy-looking man, who 
turned out to be the brother of the land- 
lord, and after dinner unrolled—of all 
things—a family tree, in which the descent 
of the various branches of his house were 
traced with all the accuracy of the Heralds’ 
College. This family I found had emi- 
grated from England, and were not a little 
proud of their derivation from the Old 
Country. They had thriven too, for the 
innkeeper, on learning that I was an Eng- 
lishman, took me over a large house not 
far off, very handsomely furnished, which 
he said was his private residence, and in 
which hung up the portrait of his proge- 
nitor. Not long after I saw a paragraph 
in the newspaper, stating that the brother 
of this gentleman had presented a chalice 
to the church of that town in England 
from whence his ancestors were originally 
derived.”’ 

With sentiments such as these so gene- 
rally diffused, we can imagine what the 
popularity of this charming book must be 
in New England. It is gratifying at the 
same time to reflect, that, in consequence 
of the inimitable quality of its beautiful 
illustrations, no pirate can divert its due 
proceeds from their legitimate proprietors. 





The Learned Societies and Printing 
Clubs of the United Kingdom. By the 
Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. F.S.A. With a 
Supplement containing all the recently- 
established Societies and Printing Clubs, 
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and their Publications to the present time, 
by A. I. Evans. Post 8vo.—This very 
useful work, which was compiled by Dr. 
Hume nearly eight years ago, contains in 
its original form some account of ninety- 
five Societies, of which thirty-one are 
classed as metropolitan (thirteen being 
chartered); one (the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science,) as na- 
tional ; twenty-six as provincial in England; 
twenty as belonging to Scotland ; andseven- 
teen to Ireland. In addition, Dr. Hume 
described the constitution and productions 
of twenty-two Printing Clubs. The In- 
troduction to his work reviewed the ge- 
neral characteristics of the learned societies, 
their uses, history, modes of admitting 
members and transacting business, accom- 
panied by some elaborate analyses and ju- 
dicious reflections and suggestions: the 
whole forming a very interesting and 
very useful work, though now exceedingly 
imperfect, partly from an original de- 
ficiency of information, and partly from 
the changes which in the lapse of time 
are continually occurring. If Dr. Hume 
would undertake the pains of preparing a 
revised edition, enlarged to the present 
time, we are sure it would be very accept- 
able; but meantime this issue of the 
former book, with a Supplement, will be 
useful in all public and other large li- 
braries. The Supplement consists of 72 
pages, almost entirely filled with the titles 
of the works of these teeming literary hives: 
it furnishes also the dates of foundation, 
terms of subscription, and names of the 
directing officers of most of the new So- 
cieties founded since 1847 : including some 
that Dr. Hume had overlooked. Among 
the latter are the English Historical, the 
Berkshire Ashmolean, the Wiltshire To- 
pographical, and the Wodrow Societies ; 
and among the former the Arundel Society 
for works of art, the Calvin Translation 
Society, the Caxton Society for chronicles 
and medieval literature, the Celtic Society, 
the notoriously mismanaged Ecclesiastical 
History Society, the Palsontological So- 
ciety, the Welsh MSS. Society, and many 
devoted to the illustration of provincial an- 
tiquities and natural history. Dr. Hume’s 
original design included ‘‘ an account of 
the origin, history, objects, and constitu- 
tion of every Society, with full details 
respecting membership, fees, their pub- 
lished Works and Transactions, notices of 
their periods and places of meeting, &c.’’ 
and if that design were now carried out 
and (to use a French word) perfectionated, 
we should indeed have to thank the in- 
dustry of the Editor who accomplished it. 
The task is one well suited to the leisure 
hours of the librarian of a large public 
institution. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XLI. 


Handbook to the Library of the British 
Museum. By Richard Sims. Small 8vo. 
pp. 400.—It has often been remarked that 
some such manual as this was a deside- 
ratum ; for, whilst other departments of 
the national collections have long been 
supplied with popular catalogues and sy- 
nopses, none has hitherto been provided 
for its literary stores : the various classes 
and divisions of which are now so multi- 
faious that, except to the habitués of the 
Reading Rooms, there is some danger of 
starvation even in the midst of plenty. 
The deficiency was pointed out during the 
investigations of the late Commission, and 
recommended to be remedied by authority. 
Although the present is not an official 
publication, it comes from a trustworthy 
quarter, Mr. Sims being one of the assist- 
ants in the Department of Manuscripts, 
and one who has already done some good 
service by his laborious Index to its He- 
raldic Visitations and genealogical volumes. 
After a brief history of the National library, 
and of the various collections of which it 
is composed, the present manual explains 
the regulations respecting Readers, and 
describes the catalogues at present in use. 
There are now eleven several collections 
of Manuscripts, each of which has its re- 
spective catalogue: 1. Sloane ; 2. Cotto- 
nian; 3. Harleian; 4. Royal; 5. Lans- 
downe; 6. Hargrave; 7. Burney; 8. 
King’s; 9. Egerton; 10. Arundel; 11. 
Additional. The collections of Charters 
and Rolls are as many in number. As 
for the volumes of Catalogues of Books 
their name is Legion. But when shall 
we see a rational summary catalogue of 
reference, such as an auctioneer would 
get up in a few weeks? Never, we fear, 
under the present administration of the 
Printed Book department. Mr. Sims’s 
manual is chiefly valuable for his synop- 
tical review of the treasures of the depart- 
ment with which he is most familiar. He 
has briefly described them in classes, spe- 
cifying the most remarkable, on a plan 
which is suggestive of many valuable hints 
to the inquirer. The catalogue of the 
books kept for ready reference in the Read- 
ing-Rooms is also useful. 





The Comedies of Terence, and the 
Fables of Phaedrus. Translated with 
Notes. By H.T. Riley, B.A. Post 8vo. 
pp. 535 (Bohn’s Classical Library.) This 
plan of uniting authors, who have only 
language in common, is inconvenient, but 
as it only regards arrangement, and not 
execution, we shall not stop to discuss it. 
The translator, in rendering Terence, has 
followed the text of Volbehr (Kiel, 1846), 
with a few exceptions. Although ‘not 
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rigorously literal,’? he has avoided the 
freedoms of Echard, Cooke, Patrick, and 
Gordon. The first of these is criticised 
in Tytler’s Essay on Translation (c. xi.) 
as exhibiting a strain of vulgar petulance, 
very opposite to the chastened simplicity 
of the original, though not without merit 
as a whole; and, notwithstanding its 
faults, it is said to have gone through 
seven editions. For the others, the reader 
may consult Mr. Moss’s “ Classical Biblio- 
graphy.” No notice is here taken of 
Colman, concerning whom Harles briefly 
says, ‘‘ Laudatur Anglica versio,’’ but he 
is referred to in the notes. We have 
chosen the soliloquy of Phormio (Andria, 
A. IV. s. 9) as a specimen, and are satis- 
fied. Mr. Riley occasionally alludes to 
parallel passages and expressions in Plautus, 
for a collection of which we would refer 
the student to the “ Imitatio Plautina,’’ 
compiled by the elder Schalbruch, in the 
Amsterdam edition of 1709,and Huyghens’ 
preface. Of Terence, Scheller says, ‘‘ Te- 
rentius creberrime legi meretur, ob pre- 
claras sententias et ob latinitatem.” (Pra- 
cepta Styli Latini, 1797, p. 778.) Harles, 
in his larger ‘‘ Literatura Romana,’’ (1781, 
vol. i. p. 228—30) has given an elaborate 
essay on the merits of Terence, without 
dissembling his faults, though he does the 
utmost to extenuate them. Scheller ob- 
serves, ‘* Qui Terentium edere vult, debet 
esse rei dramatice peritissimus,’’ a text 
from which Mr. Riley need not shrink. 
2. In the translation of Phedrus, the 
critical edition of Orelli (Zurich, 1831) 
has been used. The additional ‘‘ sopian 
Fables,’’ attributed to Phedrus by the 
Italian editors, are given from the text of 
Gail (Paris, 1826), but as the Leipzig 
edition of Dressler as lately come into 
our hands, we shall defer speaking of them 
for the present. The metrical translation 
by Christopher Smart is added. It has 
merit, but bears some marks of haste. The 
styie of Gay, which it obviously adopts, 
appears less suitable to translation than to 
original composition. His Muse requires 
a wide space to move in, and seems uneasy 
when following in the track of another. 


The Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, 
Ibis, and Halieuticon of Ovid. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Notes, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. post 8vo. pp. xxiv. 
503 (Bohn’s Classical Library.) —This is 
the first volume of a complete translation 
of Ovid; the second contains the Meta- 
morphoses; and the third the Heroides, the 
Amatory Works, and the rest of the minor 
ones. Whether the Amatory Works were 
worth exposing to English readers, with- 
out larger omissions than have been made, 
is a question ; at all events they did not 
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deserve the additional attraction of an 
Aphrodisiac frontispiece. 

Our concern, however, is with the first 
volume, which, (as they can be had sepa- 
rately,) may be considered apart, for its 
contents are the most important. Some 
account of former translations of the Fasti, 
Sc. a brief memoir of Ovid (rather too 
indulgent to his moral character), and a 
chronological introdyction to the Fasti, 
are prefixed. The translator’s professed 
object is ‘‘ to express the meaning of the 
author with fidelity and tolerable neatness 
of diction,’’ and this we think he has at- 
tained. In the Fasti he has followed the 
text of Krebs; in the Tristia and Pontic 
Epistles, that of Valpy’s Classics. The 
History of Roman Literature, lately re- 
published from the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, mentions Merkel’s edition of the 
Fasti (Berlin, 1841), and Oberlin’s of the 
Tristia, De Ponto, and Ibis (Strasburgh, 
1778), as the best. That elegant volume, 
which combines the ‘ flebiles Nasonis li- 
bellos,” as its editor happily terms them, 
is however rather a tutor’s than a learner’s 
edition.* The Tristia and Ibis were 
edited by Merkel in 1837 (Berlin), with a 
vast array of criticism, and little explana- 
tion. He has added a long “ Prolusio in 
Ibin,’’ and the ancient Scholia on that re- 
markable poem, which sometimes require 
annotation themselves. 

Niebuhr, who scatters many valuable 
literary notices throughout his histories, 
says of Ovid, ‘‘ Next to Catullus, he is 
the most poetical among the Roman 
poets. . . . . +. None can have a 
greater talent or a greater facility for 
writing poetry than Ovid had: and in 
this respect he may take rank oe 
the very greatest poets. . . 
Ovid’s facilitas is manifest everywhere. 
The faults of his poetry are well under- 
stood, and do not require to be mentioned 
here.’’ (Lect. on Roman Hist. ii. 166-7.) 
Of the works which compose this volume, 
Crinitus calls the Fasti “ Opus quidem 
eruditum ; et plenum magnf et copiosi 
rerum scientia.’’ On the Tristia and Pon- 
tic Epistles we have the opinion of Gib- 
bon, that they “ possess, besides the merit 
of elegance, a double value. They exhibit 
a picture of the human mind under very 
singular circumstances ; and they contain 
many curious observations, which no Ro- 
man, except Ovid, could have the oppor- 
tunity of making.’ (Chap. xviii. note rr.) 
He terms the poet’s lamentations “ pa- 
thetic, but sometimes unmanly ;’’ yet 
Niebuhr says, “ I cannot help, on the 





* There is an awkward. misprint, pro” 
jicere for projiciere (Ibis, 1. 166), which 
affects both the metre and the sense. 
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contrary, admiring him for the freshness 
and aetivity which he preserved in his 
fearful exile among barbarians.’’ * Of the 
Ibis, “ the obscure Callimachean poem,'’ 
Niebuhr says, ‘‘ Let any one, imagining 
that he understands mythology, try his 
hand at this poem. I do not believe that 
there is any man who comprehends the 
whole of it.’’ (Lect. on Ane. Hist. iii. 
311.) Chaudon calls it ‘‘ poéme satirique, 
sans finesse, et ot: le sel est trop délayé.’’ 
Mr. Riley terms it a ‘‘ shocking poem, 
which combines a chapter of horrors with 
a vocabulary of abuse.’’ But as we have 
no pity for the culprit whom it lashes, we 
merely regard it, with the aid of Oberlin’s 
Clavis, as a rich mythological epitome. 
There are two questions affecting the 
poems in this volume, viz. the cause of 
Ovid’s banishment ; and the subject of the 
Ibis. Of the first, Niebuhr says, ‘‘ the 
cause of his unfortunate exile is a mystery, 
which no human ingenuity will ever clear 
up, and concerning which an endless va- 
riety of absurd opinions are abroad.”” As 
he himself is avowedly au secret (to use a 
French expression), we cannot hope to get 
an insight of a casket, which is double- 
locked against us. Those who fancy that 
by shaking it they can guess at the con- 
tents, may satisfy themselves, but can 
hardly expect to convince others. He tells 
Grecinus, his sympathising friend, that it 
would not be safe to mention the cause, 
and forbids him to inquire farther. (Pont 
1. vi. 21.) To his Thracian patron, King 
Cotys, whom it was doubtless an object 
not to alienate by ill-timed taciturnity, 
he is equally inaccessible, and desires him 
to ask no questions, beyond the mere fact 
of his having written the Art of Love; 
that is to say, he tells only part, and this 
the least material. (P. 2. ix. 75.) But he 
does express a wish to Fabius, that he 
could defend himself in all respects, by 
representing Cupid as refusing to. do so, 
beyond the charge of authorship. (3. iii. 
71.) To Brutus he professes repentance, 
which is very different from innocence, 
and hardly agrees with involuntary error 
(1, i. 59.) He positively forbids his wife 
to defend his conduct, owning that silence 
is best in a bad cause, ‘‘ Mala causa 
silenda est,’’ and bids her confine herself 
to prayers and tears (3, i. 147.) That the 
cause was one of just offence to Augustus 
is plain, from the words; “ renovem tua 
yalnera ”’ (Tr. ii. 209); and his wife must 
have been in danger, from his thanking the 
Emperor for sparing it (5, ii. 55.) Yet 
his disclaimer of any facinus seems to have 





* It was a happy idea, to regard his 
own reverse as an addition to the Meta- 
morphoses, (Trist. 1. i. 120.)—Rev. 
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been accepted (5, xi. 17); and he protests 
to the shades of his parents, in that Elegy 
which is meant to serve as a biography, 
that error, not crime, was the cause of his 
banishment (T. 4, x. 90.) He even uses 
the expressions decepte culpa, “My fault, 
committed through deception,” as Mr, 
Riley translates it (P. 4, vi. 15), thus 
shifting the blame, while he appears to 
admit it. But when he comes to the point, 
he is enigmatic, and if the Sibyls had pre- 
dicted his fall, they could hardly have done 
so more obscurely. The “ lesi principis 
ira ’’ is the substance (T. 4, x. 98.) Coming 
somewhat closer, he says he is punished 
because he witnessed a crime, and that his 
only fault was having eyes (T. 3, v. 49), 
on which account he compares himself to 
Acteon (ii. 105.) Of all this, the reader 
may make what he thinks best. Crevier 
inclines to his being implicated in the mis- 
conduct of the younger Julia. Ouwens, in 
his ‘‘ Noctes Hagane,” 1780, argues at 
some length that he was privy to it. 
Schirach (cel. Schirachius, Oberlin) has a 
curious conjecture in his ‘‘ Clavis Poetarum 
Classicorum,”’ partii. p. 146. ‘‘ Suspicor 
propter verba erroris imago (Pont, 2, ii. 
57.) Ovidium forte nesciisse, forte dissi- 
mulasse se nesciisse esse Juliam, quam 
forte in quodam loco inhonesto inventam 
ratus erat aliam longe feminam esse.’’* 
The harmony of his married life, and his 
being now a grandfather, rather militate 
against this supposition. Mr. Riley thinks 
the reason was a political one, with which 
the idea of Merkel agrees, viz., that he 
was involved in the fall of Agrippa Posthu- 
mus (p. 395); nor is the difference of a 
year a serious objection, as the discovery 
of his complicity might not have been 
made at once. We have sometimes thought 
that his disgrace may have been connected 
with the superstitious practice of Augustus, 
of personating a beggar once a year. (Suet. 
in Oct. 91.) Such an act was likely to 
have caused him some mortifications, from 
persons who did not recognise him, or 
affected not to do so; nor was he of a 
character to forbear resenting it after- 
wards. If any of Ovid’s associates thus 
misdemeaned themselves, he may have 
shared the blame. But, as Oberlin some- 
times says of conflicting notes on the Ibis, 
** Tncerta omnia.’’ He aimed at conceal- 
ment, and has succeeded; nor can the most 
elaborate investigation get beyond what 
Millot has simply said: ‘‘Sa mauvaise 
conduite lui attira une disgrace; il mourut 
en exil’”’ (Hist. Anc. ii. 352.) The Em- 
peror had began to relent, when his death 

* The case of Messalina, and the words 
of Juvenal, “Titulum mentita Lycisce,’’ 
are applicable here. (Sat. vi. 123.) 
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occurred, to blast the hopes of the poet, 
for Tiberius was inexorable. The Fasti dis- 
play more than one attempt to propitiate 
Germanicus, but without any known result. 

Another question is, whom did he mean 
by the satirical appellation of Ibis? That 
Egyptian bird, whose habits have obtained 
for it. the epithet of foul-mouthed, was 
chosen by Callimachus as an emblem of his 
adversary,and retained as such by his avowed 
imitator Ovid. Besides, such a mode of 
writing was exactly to his taste,—‘‘ positis 
pro nomine signis,’’ as he says to a faith- 
ful friend, whom he has forborne to name. 
(T. i. v. 7.) As the expression ‘‘ Ciny- 
phiam pressit humum”’ (I. 224.) denotes 
African birth, the grammarian Hyginus, 
whom “nonnulli Alexandrinum putant,’’ 
(Suet. Gramm. 20) has been supposed to 
be meant. But Merkel infers, from the 
cognomen of Penus, that Manilius the 
astronomical poet, was intended, and that 
the verba canina (denounced in 1. 234) 
answer to the Stoic philosophy which ex- 
hibits itself in his poem (p. 400). He also 
thinks that the subject was hushed up, 
through fear of the Jdis himself, as an 
informer, or of Tiberius; an argument 
which applies more forcibly to his silence 
concerning the cause of banishment. Pro- 
perly speaking, this poem is not a satire, 
but an invective. It is interesting, as 
Ovid’s first attempt of the kind, at the age 
of 50 (see 1. 1-5); but so much of it is 
occupied with historical references, that 
‘the author seldom appears. To the impre- 
cations with which it abounds, the horrid 
fate of Sotades might have been added. 
That the oppressor hoped to obtain a con- 
fiscation of Ovid’s property, in which, how- 
ever, he was disappointed, appears to be 
inferrible (Ibis, 1. 18; Trist. ii. 129) 

Those who are curious on the subject 
of the bird which has given a name to two 
satires, the one Greek and the other Ro- 
man, will find an essay on the subject in 
Cuvier’s “‘ Theory of the Earth,’’ pp. 299- 
329, of Professor Jameson’s translation, 
5th edition, illustrated by three engravings. 
There is also a communication on the 
‘¢ Mummy of the Egyptian Ibis,”’ in Gent. 
Mag. Aug. 1836, p. 145, from Mr. W. H. 
Rosser, who had lately unwrapped one, and 
obtained a fine and perfect specimen. Nei- 
ther, however, notices the poetical claims 
of the bird to distinction. But after Ober- 
lin’s note on the word Ists, in his Clavis, 
the student will be glad to know, where he 
can find the zoological part of the subject 
more copiously treated. 

We have left ourselves little room to 
notice peculiarities of translation or editor- 
ship, and fortunately there is little to say. 
The version appears to be generally cor- 
rect, without servility; for instance, at 
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1. 2 of the Ibis, the word inerme is well 
translated inoffensive. But at Tristia, ii. 
19, Teuthrantus should be Teuthras. Mr. 
Riley retains 1. 131-2 of the Zbis, which 
Oberlin has bracketed, and Merkel rejects. 
At Tristia ii. 148, he reads fata, where 
Merkel prefers facta. He has ably avoided 
some of the dangers by which a translator 
of the Fasti is beset. Of the fragment of 
the Halieuticon he has made as much as its 
mutilated state allows. 


Theology.—The demand in this depart- 
ment must be great, when the supply is so 
ample of minor publications, to say nothing 
of the larger ones. We must therefore be 
brief in our miscellaneous notices. 1. 
Christian Titles, by S. H. Syng, D.D. 
12mo. pp. 207. The author is rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York, and well 
known in this country as the biographer 
of Bedell, a worthy American namesake 
of the celebrated Bishop, whose excellen- 
cies Burnet has so well pourtrayed. This 
volume contains a series of “ Practical 
Meditations on Christian appellations, such 
as Heirs of God, Little Flock, Salt of the 
Earth, &c.’’ Theidea appears new, and it 
is certainly well executed ; and, for its size, 
the work is one of some importance.—2. 
The Faithful Promiser. Square 32mo. 
pp. 127. This is a series of comments on 
various Scriptural Promises, The style re- 
minds us of Quarles’s ‘‘ Judgment and 
Mercy,’’ which Dr. Dibdin revived by re- 
printing it after being long forgotten. The 
preface briefly recommends their use “ in 
the hour of meditation, or the season of 
sorrow.’’—3. Sunday Readings. By T. 
Sworde, M.A. Post 8vo. pp. 381. These 
are Sermons on the first Lessons; that on 
‘* The Egyptian Taskmaster ”’ is excellent, 
and the subject is well applied, by way of 
contrast, to Christian obedience. The last 
sermon, ‘‘ On the hardening of Pharoah’s 
heart,’’. ends too abruptly, but contains 
some striking remarks.—4. A Treatise on 
the Peculiarities of the Bible. By E. D. 
Rendell. Post 8vo. pp. 552. Many parts 
of this work have formed public discourses, 
which several friends of the author have 
desired to see in print. He mentions, that 
they have been useful in preventing scepti- 
cism. But to us, some of the professed 
solutions rather seem to shift the difficul- 
ties than to remove them.—5. Sermons by 
the late Archdeacon Vickers. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 334. It is a trite observation, that 
preaching and publishing sermons are very 
different things, and the difference is in- 
creased in the case of posthumous ones, 
which are selected, not by the author, but 
by friends. We have no wish to call the 
judgment of the editors in question, but 
the nineteenth sermon (on Regeneration) 
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suggests one remark. The author appears 
embarrassed by his subject, and being 
avowedly unable to render it plain, takes 
refuge in mysteriousness. This shows the 
necessity of forbearance in disputation ; 
and a suitable lesson may be learned from 
one of Sallust’s fragments: ‘‘ Castris col- 
latis, pugna tamen ingenio loci prohibe- 
batur.’’—6. Scenes in the Life of Christ. 
By the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 191. These discourses are animated, 
but at p. 84-5 the author goes too much 
into detail, we think, on the attributes of 
our Lord’s humanity, and treads a step or 
two beyond the point where we conceive it 
fittest to stop. There is a good remark of 
Bishop Watson’s, not inapplicable to the 
subject, on Luke, x. 22, ‘‘ That no one but 
the Father and the Son is capable of com- 
prehending the sonship of the one, or the 
paternity of the other.’’ (Life, vol. ii. p. 
353.) We need hardly add, that many will 
be surprised at finding Watson recede so 
far from the opinions of Gilbert Wakefield, 
against which he was then contending. 


Sir Philip Sidney, and other Stars of 
the Sixteenth Century. By S.S.S., av.- 
thor of ‘* Life, and other Poems,” &c., 
12mo.—This ‘‘ Life and Times,’’ though 
a small volume, is very richly fraught with 
the history, biography, and literature of 
the period selected, accompanied by reflec- 
tions well suited for juvenile readers. The 
author, who is a lady, does not cite her 
authorities; but she has evidently drawn 
upon the reservoirs of Hallam, and Warton, 
and Disraeli, and such others as are best 
able to supply the most substantial infor- 
mation, though possibly it has been de- 
rived in some measure through the more 
ordinary conduit- pipes of the Pictorial His- 
tory of England, &c. There are a few 
mistakes, such as in pp. 90, 91, that ‘“‘ The 
see of Winchester was reduced to little 
more than a title ; the Bishopric of Durham 
dissolved; the public library at Oxford 
stripped of all its books and MSS.’’—state- 
ments which, however partially founded 
in fact,are calculated to convey false ideas 
without further information, since all these 
institutions not only recovered from their 
spoliations, but became perhaps richer than 
before in comparison with their fellows. 
Weare sorry also to see many typographi- 
cal errors, not only in Latin quotations, 
&c., but particularly in proper names. With 
these drawbacks, we consider the book a 
very pleasing introduction to the literature 
and manners of the Elizabethan age. 


The Child’s In-Door Companion; or, 
Stories for Rainy Days. By S. S. S.—This 
is a book by the same author of still smaller 
size, and for children of a smaller growth. 
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It is full of short stories, chiefly in rhyme, 
and well suited for the comprehension and 
instruction of the denizens of the nursery. 


Obsolete Words and Phrases in the 
Bible and Apocrypha (including those in 
the Contents of Chapters and Marginal 
Readings), and also in the Prayer Book, 
Samiliarly explained. By the Rev. John 
Booker, A.M. Vicar of Killurin, Diocese 
of Ferns, Wexford. 12mo.—A good design, 
and reasonably well executed. Though 
the changes in the English language have 
been far fewer since the era of the Autho- 
tised version of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the compilation of the Book of Common 
Prayer, than in earlier periods of its ca- 
reer, and though it is certain that these 
standards have themselves contributed to 
its permanent condition, they still contain 
some words and many forms of expression 
which are nearly if not entirely obsolete, 
except as they may occur in the perform- 
ance of divine worship; and whilst the 
greater part of these may be generally un- 
derstood, they are obviously subject to 
partial misapprehension. A manual help- 
ing to explain them must therefore be ser- 
viceable. We think, however, that Mr. 
Booker has included several which are 
neither unintelligible nor even unusual: 
possibly this may arise from his residence 
in a remote district of the sister island; 
whilst perhaps there are still some obscure 
expressions that he has overlooked. 


The Birth of the War-Gud : a Poem by 
Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanskrit 
into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Grif- 
fith, M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar, author of “ Spe- 
cimens of Old Indian Poetry.’’ 8v0.—The 
poet Kalidasa lived at the court of the 
King of Oujein about the time when Vir- 
gil and Horace were shedding an undying 
lustre on the court of Augustus. His 
drama of Sakontala was translated by Sir 
William Jones, and has long enjoyed a 
European celebrity; and that of ‘* The 
Hero and the Nymph” is one of the best 
in the Hindu Theatre of Professor Wilson. 
The present is an unfinished or imperfect 
poem, it is said once consisting of twenty- 
two cantos, of which only seven remain. 
An edition was published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund, under the care of Prof. 
Stenzler. Mr. Griffith’s translation is 
elegant and graceful ; yet it will scarcely 
have attractions for any other readers but 
those who already take an interest in the 
language and mythology of the original. 


Mr. Rutherford’s Children. By the 
Authors of The Wide, Wide World,” and 
* Glen Lune.” —Fathers and mothers may 
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look long before they find a prettier, gayer, 
more unexceptionable book than this. To 
our fancies it is about the pleasantest child’s 
book we have opened for many a day. 
Sinning against grammar, we are sorry to 
say, very often—abounding in the ineffably 
vulgar slip-slop of words and phrases, 
which is almost as indigenously American 
as the nasal twang with which its men, 
women, and children deliver themsel ves— 
it has merit and beauty enough to conquer 
every disadvantage, and to make us—old 
people as we are—the better and happier 
for our fireside reading. What a charm 
there is in the sweet, childish, unselfish 
character of Chryssa! how carefully dis- 
criminated from that of Sybil, yet with 
how little appearance of art! Women 
who can write thus are blessings to mo- 
thers. We know not which to admire 
most—the light, hearty, innocent gaiety of 
the whole, the loving joyousness which 
seems to come from minds at peace with 
themzelves, or the thoughtful acknowledg- 
ment throughout of claims, serious and 
manifold, which no one may evade—of 
first duties, never to be forgotten, never to 
be dispensed with. How nearly allied may 
be the sources of the grave and the gay— 
how harmoniously the gifts of both may 
be blended—let such a book as this shew! 
Louisa von Plettenhaus, or the Journal 
of a Poor Young Lady. Translated from 
the German. Edinburgh.—A very touch- 
ing little sketch of the troubles and humi- 
liations of a proud and poor family. In 
style it resembles Miss Bremer. It is 
really worth both the pains of translating 
and the handsome style of its printing. 


Work : plenty to do, and how to do it. 
Second series.— Equally good with the 
first. 


Saturday and Sunday,- Thoughts for 
both. Glasgow.—These are short sermons 
or essays on many subjects. They are 
published in three separate parts also: 
i. Aims and Ends; 2. Spare Moments ; 
3. Green Leaves; but are here collected 
into one very pleasing and sensible volume, 
impressive without exaggeration. They 
have already had a circulation of many 
thousands, not undeserved, nor likely to be 
diminished by the present elegant edition. 


Charles Roussel. 18mo. pp. 185.—This 
tale, which is meant to show the advantages 
of industry and honesty, is “ adapted from 
the French’’ of M. Porchat, author of 
“Three Months under the Snow.’”’ (See 
May, p. 524.) It is edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Haverfield, Rector of Goddington, 
Oxon, formerly (as we remember) Fellow 


of Corpus Christi college, whose name is 
a sufficient passport to any volume that 
bears it on the title-page. In condescend- 
ing to superintend publications for the 
instruction of youth, he has abdicated a 
loftier position of authorship for one of 
extensive usefulness. 


The Monthly Volume. Successful Men 
of Modern Times. 18mo. pp. 192.—This 
is an interesting compendium of biography 
in various departments, mercantile, artis- 
tic, scientific, literary, &c. It contains, 
among others, an account of the late Dr. 
Lee, whose recent death has drawn atten- 
tion to his meritorious career. We would 
particularly refer juvenile readers to the 
fact, that his first decided inducement to 
study, to which his subsequent advance- 
ment may be traced, arose out of following 
an uncongenial occupation, on account of 
his mother’s ,poverty (p. 116). Let the 
clerk ‘‘ who pens a stanza when he should 
engross,’’ attentively consider this. 


The Happy Resolve. 18mo. pp. 52.— 
This little book professes to be ‘‘a tale 
from real life,’’ and therefore has its im- 
portance, on Johnson’s principle, that every 
life if written would be useful. It exem- 
plifies the insufficiency of inadequate mo- 
tives even for good conduct, and the dis- 
appointment which they eventually cause, 
till replaced by higher and better induce- 
ments. 


Avillion and other Tales. By the Author 
of ** The Head of the Family,’’ in 3 vols. 
—If Miss Mulock disappoints the public 
by the present compilation, she does not 
deceive them ; and she has the means of 
putting them into good temper with her 
by writing one of her most effective novels. 
We are glad to believe these tales to be 
no novelties, as there are few things less 
agreeable than to witness the decline of 
power in one as yet so young in years and 
mind. 


Ailieford. By the Author of ‘ John 
Drayton and the Melvilles.”” 3 vols.— 
This is a highly wrought and very beauti- 
ful fiction. We have seldom read one 
calling out so deep an interest. The cha- 
racters are well drawn and the tone high. 


Fly Leaves ; or, Scraps and Sketches, 
Literary, Biographical, and Miscellaneous. 
(John Miller.) 12mo.—Mr. Miller, who is 
a bookseller in Chandos-street, Trafalgar- 
square, has for some time past added a 
value to his Catalogues (which he pub- 
lishes periodically, under the title of Mil- 
ler’s London Librarian and Book-Buyers’ 
Gazette), by appending notes on anti- 
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quarian and historical subjects, specimens 
of old poetry, biliographical notices of 
scarce books, memorials of old London, 
and miscellaneous scraps of curious in- 
formation, which are now collected in this 
pleasant series of “ Fly Leaves.’’ Among 
so many matters new and old, it is impos- 
sible for us to say what proportion of the 
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book is original. There is enough, how- 
ever, we see, to give a permanent value to 
this nice little tome, which is very neatly 
edited, with a classified table of contents 
and an index. We hope that Mr. Miller 
will continue to avail himself of his lite- 
rary advantages to the same good purpose. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 24. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: James James, 
esq. solicitor, of Aylesbury; Hugh Ed- 
monstone Montgomerie, esq.; Matthew 
Digby Wyatt, esq. architect; Herbert 
Ingram, esq. of Loudwater, Herts; and 
George James John Mair, esq. architect, 
of Upper Bedford-place. 

Thomas Chapman, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some beautiful examples of flint spear- 
heads, arrow-heads, and implements of 
the primeval period, found by Mr. Samuel 
Anderson, of Whitby, in British tumuli 
in Yorkshire. Some of them resembled 
rude combs, and were probably made for 
that use; but it had been suggested that 
they were instruments used for tattooing, 
although it is not recorded of the Britons 
that they punctured their skins to effect 
that object. 

Mr. Akerman read extracts from a 
letter addressed to him by Monsieur 
Troyon, of Bel Air, giving an account of 
the discovery at Torny, near Puyerne, of 
a stone sepulchre containing several skele- 
tons, one of which had on the arms enor- 
mous jet bracelets. M. Troyon observed 
that the only bracelets of a similar descrip- 
tion had been found in the counties of 
Bale and Berne, in tumuli of the late 
Helvetic period, prior to the Roman con- 
quest. He was desirous of ascertaining 
whether bracelets of the same kind had 
ever been found in England. 

W. M. Wylie, esq. communicated an 
account of his visit, in the autumn of the 
present year, to the Frank cemetery at 
Envermue, in company with the Abbé 
Cochet, the government inspector of arts 
and monuments for the department of the 
Seine Inférieure. Many skeletons were 
exhumed, and found to be accompanied 
by the usual relics deposited with the 
dead. Mr. Wylie observed on the very 
cognate character of the Frank and Anglo- 
Saxon interments, which differ simply as 
different tribes of the great Germanic 


population, and urged, in conclusion, the 
importance of a diligent comparison of 
the sepulchral usages of the two nations. 

J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. presented to 
the Society eighteen additional fac-similes 
of leaves from his annotated folio Shak- 
speare, executed by Mr. Netherclift in his 
most careful manner. 

Dec. 1. The Viscount Mahon, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Augustus Stafford Jerningham, esq. of 
the 17th Lancers, William Batchelor Dia- 
mond, esq. of Henley-in-Arden, Thomas 
Love Duncombe Jones Parry, esq. of 
Madryn, co. Carnarvon, and Wm. Chap- 
man Harnett, esq. of Russell-square, were 
elected Fellows. Other business was set 
aside for the purpose of discussing the 
Revised Statutes, the new clauses of which 
are described in our Magazine for July 
last, p. 69, and are further noticed in the 
Notes of the Month of our present number. 
Or the ballot being taken, there appeared 
for their adoption—Ayes, 101; Noes, 4. 

Sir Henry Ellis was then elected Di- 
rector, in the place of Lord Viscount 
Strangford resigned, and the following 
Resolution was passed unanimously :— 
** Resolved, That the Society desire to 
return their warm and cordial thanks to 
Sir Henry Ellis for his forty years of most 
valuable and able co-operation in the 
business and superintendence of their pub- 
lications; in the confidence that he will 
carry the same zeal and ability to the 
‘office of Director, and the hope that health 
and strength may be vouchsafed to him 
in that office for many years to come.’’ 

Dec. 8. John Bruce, esq., Treasurer, 
in the Chair. 

Octavius Morgan, esq., M.P., presented 
an impression from an engraved plate of 
the signs of the Zodiac, forming a portion 
of the Astronomical Dial of a magnificent 
clock, made in 1589, by Isaac Habrecht, 
a celebrated machinist of Strasbourg, in 
imitation of his great work the famous 
clock in the cathedral of that city. The 
clock from which the impression was 
taken was made for Pope Sixtus V., and has 
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recently been purchased by Mr. Morgan. 
The engravings upon it are supposed to 
be the work of Virgil Solis. 

Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. presented, as 
acontribution to the Society’s collection of 
Proclamations, one for the encouragement 
of Piety and Virtue, dated 1 June, 1787; 
also a transcript of a manifesto of the Pre- 
tender, dated from Plombiers, the 29th 
Aug. 1714. 

Benjamin Wiliiams, esq. F.S.A., com- 
municated tracings of some notaries’ marks 
of the fourteenth century, which he had 
found affixed to legal instruments in 
Britany. 

George Steinman Steinman, esq. F.S.A. 
communicated an account of Charles the 
Second’s sojourn at Bruges from April 
1656 to Feb. 1658, during his exile, ex- 
tracted from the archives of that city. 
This included a list of noblemen and 
gentlemen in the suite of Charles, and the 
rations allowed them. Also some parti- 
culars relating to Charles’s admission into 
the fraternity of archers and great cross- 
bow-men, a society which exists to the 
present day. The book containing the 
monarch’s signature, and that of his 
brother Henry, Duke of Gloucester, is 
still preserved at Bruges, and on the visit 
of our Queen Victoria, with the Prince 
Albert and King Leopold, in 1843, their 
names were added as members of the 
ancient archer fraternity of Saint George. 

A description of the field of the Battle 
of Blore-heath, by Richard Brooke, esq., 
F.S.A., was then read. Mr. Brooke had 
explored the spot more than once in the 
hope of acquiring some information of a 
local character, but failed to learn whether 
any relics had ever been dug up on the 
site of this memorable battle, which has 
become greatly changed, the locality being 
now inclosed and cultivated, though still 
bearing the name of Blore-heath. The 
only existing memorial of the battle is a 
square pedestal, surmounted by a cross, 
marking the spot on which Lord Audley 
is said to have fallen. 

Dee.15. Sir Rob. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Augustus Woollaston Franks, of the 
Department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum, and George Henry Vertue, esq., 
publisher, of Finsbury Square, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Director, exhibited a 
cast from the golden seal of Henry VIII., 
appended to the counterpart of the treaty 
made with Francis I. in 1527, now in the 
Hotel Soubise at Paris. The correspond- 
ing golden seal of Francis I. in the Chap- 
ter-house at Westminster, has been en- 
graved in Rymer's Foedera, vol. xiv. 
p- 227. Henry’s seal presents the King 
— on his throne, with this legend— 


Henric. 8. p.c. Angliz et Fracie R. Fidei 
Defésor et D’n’s Hib. On the reverse, 
the arms of England, surrounded by the 
order of the Garter, a border round the 
whole, containing this motto— 

Ordine junguntur et perstant foedere cuncta, 
corresponding to that on the seal of 
Francis— 

Plurima servantur foedere, cuncta fide. 


J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. communicated 
a drawing of a skull which had been for- 
warded to him by M. Troyon, of Belair. 
This skull had been found in the ancient 
tombs of that locality, of which an ac- 
count has been communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Zurich. It is 
remarkable for the depression of the 
frontal bone, evidently by artificial means. 
M. Troyon states that crania of similar 
form were found some years ago in Hun- 
gary, and that Dr. Gosse, of Geneva, had 
discovered one or two of the same descrip- 
tion near the mountain of the Salive. 
Professor Retzius, of Stockholm, had 
given his opinion that the depression had 
been produced by artificial means; a prac- 
tice, according to Herodotus, observed by 
the ancient Scythians. As these dis- 
coveries are extremely rare in Europe 
and as they very clearly belong to a period 
of invasion, M. Troyon was led to con- 
clude that these remarkable skulls may be 
ascribed to Scythians brought to the 
locality where they were discovered as 
prisoners by the Burgundian settlers and 
conquerors. Mr. Akerman observed that 
the inquiry might be assisted by our 
ascertaining, by means of the relics found 
with the remains, the probable status of 
the individual interred, and that he had 
written to M. Troyon with that object. 

Mr. J. Byles exhibited a fibula of the 
late Roman or Anglo-Saxon period, found 
at Boxmoor, Herts. It is of circular form, 
and bears a device resembling a coin. 

Aug. W. Franks, esq., also exhibited 
a fibula of circular form, bearing the 
sedent figure of Rome, as on the coins 
of the Lower Empire, with an unintelligible 
arrangement of letters around the figure, 
but evidently an attempt to imitate the 
legend INVICTA. ROMA. AETERNA. This 
device, and the size of the fibula, which 
measures 2 55; inches in diameter, will re- 
mind the numismatist of the large silver 
medallion of Priscus Attalus (a.p. 409), 
preserved in the British Museum. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated tran- 
scripts of four letters written by Nehemia 
Wharton, a subaltern officer of the Earl 
of Essex’s army, in the autumn of 1642, 
detailing the movements of a portion of 
that army in the counties of Warwick 
and Northampton, shortly before the battle 
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of Edge Hill. The originals are preserved 
in the State Paper Office. 

Dec. 22. J. Payne Collier, esq., V.P. 

M. Prosper Merimée and the Comte 
Leon de Laborde, both members of the 
Institute of France, were elected Foreign 
Members of the Society ; and the follow- 
ing were elected Fellows—Richard Davis, 
esq. of St. Helen’s, merchant; Mr. Samuel 
Tymums, of Bury Saint Edmund’s, Treasu- 
rer and Secretary of the East Suffolk 
Institute of Archeology and Nat. His- 
tory; Sir Norton Joseph Knatchbull, 
Bart. of Merstham Hatch, Kent; the 
Rev. Robert Rashleigh Duke, of Chelten- 
ham; the Rev. Octavius Freire Owen, 
M.A. Rector of Burstow, Surrey, transla- 
tor of the Organon of Aristotle ; and the 
Rev. George Wallace, of Canterbury. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a leaf of a small 
triptych of ivory, containing in an upper 
compartment the Saviour crucified, be- 
tween Mary and John, and in the Lower 
the Virgin seated, holding the Infant Jesus; 
date, about the end of the 13th century. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. of Hillingdon, 
exhibited some duplicates of a very com- 
plete collection of charters relating to the 
Channel Islands, which have been copied 
from the originals by John Metivier, esq. 
of Guernsey, and also impressions in 
gutta percha of some very interesting 
seals. Among them those of—1. William 
de Chayne, 1153 (on a shield, four fusils, 
each charged with an escallop ?) ; 2. Ed- 
mond de Chaenii, 1365 (the same arms) ; 
3. Johannes de Pratellis (Priaulx), circ. 
1200 (a half-length figure of a knight with 
a shield of arms, a spread eagle); 4. 
Thomas de Pratellis, 1276 (a spread 
eagle); 5. Mace, or Masse, de la Court, 
1315, 1329; 6. Philip de Albigneo 
(d’Aubigny), 1218 (four fusils on the field 
of the seal, without a shield) ; 7. Hugo de 
Turberville, (bailiff of the Isles), 1270; 
8. Sire Othes de Grandsson (Grandison), 
1316, (a shield, Paly, surmounted by a 
bend); 9. Henry de St. Martin (the king’s 
bailiff in Jersey), 1317: and several of 
the bailiffs of Guernsey (the three lions of 
England). 

Mr. Metivier’s collection comprises 
many charters dated before the Norman 
conquest, and of these he has placed 
copies in the Bodleian Library. One of 
them has Edward the Confessor among 
its witnesses. Another contains probably 
the earliest notice extant of the proceed- 
ings and constitution of the ducal court of 
Normandy. A charter from the Abbey 
aux Dames, at Caen, dated 1203, is sealed 
with the privy signet of Prince John, who 
received the Channel Islands in appanage 
from his father, Henry II. Other charters 
prove how private rights were established 
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by enquete, and how the barons laid down 
la coutume, the only law then known. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a pair of highly ornamented gloves, 
found behind a wainscot at Worcester, 
supposed to be of the period of Charles I. 

M. Leopold De Lisle communicated 
the letter of Louis VII. preserved in the 
National Library of France, whereby, at 
the request of Joscin of London, when 
on his way from Jerusalem, permission 
was granted to William of London, his 
son, and Osbert of Colchester, his kins- 
man and foster-child, ‘* to remain in our 
land and under our dominion,’’ and they 
and their heirs were released ‘‘ from all 
demands of tribute, forced contributions, 
and exactions, and from all claims of 
military service, so long as they remain in 
our territories.’’ The grant is dated at 
Paris in 1175. M. De Lisle supposes 
that the two personages mentioned in this 
grant were traders or merchants, but a 
friend suggests that they had probably 
become possessed of land in France. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 24. W. B. Dickinson, esq. of 
Leamington communicated an elaborate 
defence of ‘‘ Ring-Money as a Medium of 
Exchange,” in reply to certain strictures 
on former papers of Mr. Dickinson, pub- 
lished by Mr. Vaux in the last number of 
the Numismatic Chronicle. Mr. Dickin- 
son commenced his paper by a definition 
of ‘‘ money,”’ which he considered to be 
‘* every article which is generally accepted 
in a community as a representative of 
property and a medium of exchange,” 
whether this be bullion, jewels, cowrie 
shells, cloth of certain known lengths (as 
in Iceland), or masses of salt of a fixed 
weight; while by barter he understands 
‘the exchange of one article for another, 
such articles being used or required for 
the necessities of life, and not laid by in 
store for the purchase of other commodi- 
ties.’? At the same time he did not think 
it needful to constitute the character of 
money that articles should be adjusted to 
a certain definite and unchanging weight, 
or should consist of several sizes, as these 
are refinements and improvements, but do 
not affect the principle. Mr. Dickinson 
noticed next the form in which the earlier 
nations kept their money, which he judges 
must have been ‘‘ of such a character that 
it could be looped together like rings,’’ 
a view which he deduced from the account 
of the money found in Benjamin’s sack, 
from a picture in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
‘“ Egypt,” copied from the walls of one of 
the catacombs in that country, from the 
story of Rebecca in Gen. xxiv. 22, and from 
that of the a in Judges viii, 24. 
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The same object of ‘looping together,”’ 
Mr. Dickinson traces in the ancient gold 
rings of Ireland, the internal apertures of 
which are too small to have been used as 
finger, ear, or nose rings ; while the same 
practice is still in vogue in China and 
Japan, and may be traced in the former 
country (if Mr. Williams is correct in his 
estimation of the dates of the Chinese 
dynasties) as early as B.c. 1118. The use 
of rings (at the present day) for money, 
Mr. Dickinson showed from an anecdote, 
mentioned by Mr. Bonomi, of the pur- 
chase of a slave from a Jelab dealer; while 
he stated that Lieut. Cruttenden, now As- 
sistant Political Agent at Aden, made use 
of ear-rings of silver when trading with the 
Bedouins of Socotra. Mr. Denton, also, 
a missionary at Regent, near Sierra Leone, 
affirms that the gold rings, common in 
that part of Africa, are rarely used as 
ornaments, but generally as money in 
trading. In the conclusion of his paper, 
Mr. Dickinson stated that he was equally 
at variance with Mr. Vaux on the subject 
of that species of coin termed ‘‘ Fish-hook 
money,’’ which he, Mr. Vaux, had af- 
firmed to belong to Laristdn, in Persia, 
and not, as Mr. Dickinson had, in former 
papers, asserted, to the Island of Ceylon. 
Mr. Dickinson said, that in the island 
itself this coin was known by the names of 
** Coco-reedi’’ and “ dudu-masu,”’ both of 
which mean ‘‘ hook-money;’’ that it is 
proved from Knox’s ‘* Account of Cey- 
lon” to have been current there more 
than two centuries ago; and that, though 
rarely, instances have been found of such 
money bearing a stamp upon them, re- 
sembling the characters of the Devanagari 
alphabet. 

Mr. John Evans read a paper, “‘ On the 
attribution of a new type in silver to Dub- 
novellaunus,’’ in which he expressed a 
doubt as to the correctness of the former 
attribution, by Taylor Combe, of the coin 
which he calls that of Dumnorix, a chief of 
the Aiduans, who is mentioned by Cesar. 
On the contrary, Mr. Evans believes that 
the coin in question is not of Gaulish but 
of British origin, chiefly because in the 
vast collection of Gaulish coins in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, which has 
been carefully catalogued by M. Ducha- 
lais, no similar specimen is found, while 
there is a considerable resemblance in type 
and workmanship, both of the obverse and 
reverse, to coins of acknowledged British 
fabric. 

Mr. Webster sent some impressions in 
wax of unpublished varieties of rare coins. 
One was of Vetranio,—the peculiarity 
being that it is spelt ‘‘ Vertanio;’’ ano- 
ther of a very rare coin of Alexander Ty- 
rannus, struck in Africa; a third, an 


unique type of the Gens Cosconia, on 
which Hercules is represented capturing 
the stag from Eurystheus; and the fourth, 
a halfpenny of Edward the Fourth, which 
has not yet been published. 

Dec. 22. Professor Wilson (in the 
Chair) read a paper, ‘‘ On the Fish-hook 
Money of Ceylon.’’ He described a 
hoard which had been found in that island 
and was now in the East India House. 
He sufficiently proved it was currency by 
stating the name of the issuer which was 
stamped upon it, as well as the date 1071 
of the Hegira, equivalent to a.p. 1679. 

Mr. Fairholt read a notice of a disco- 
very of rudely-formed Celtic Coins in the 
Isle of Thanet, some of which, collected 
by Mr. Rolfe, he exhibited. 

Mr. Roberts read a note on a Coin of 
Edred which he attributed to a king of 
Northumbria, a.p. 955. 

Dr. Lee presented to the Society 50 
small-brass coins of Alexandria, obtained 
by him at Cairo. Dr. Lee then read from 
a local paper an account of a discovery of 
Roman Coins at Banbury. Mr. Vaux 
stated that they were all in the British 
Museum, where they were being examined 
and classified, and that the result would 
be laid before the Society. 

Mr. Rolfe exhibited an impression from 
a Coin of Pepin of France, said to have 
been found recently at Richborough: and 
Mr. Bidcke exhibited a bronze die for the 
reverse of a Coin of Queen Berenice. It 
is in excellent preservation, and of great 
rarity. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Nov. 4. James Yates, esy. F.R.S. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Yates, in opening the proceed- 
ings of another Session, offered some 
observations on the success which had 
attended the undertaking carried out with 
so much spirit and good taste by their 
noble President, in connexion with the 
Industrial Exhibition at Dublin. Many 
members of the Institute had, in common 
with himself, viewed with the highest in- 
terest the remarkable assemblage of ancient 
relics arranged under Lord Talbot’s direc- 
tion in the ‘‘ Archeological Court ;” and 
they would long remember with gratifica- 
tion, not only the occasion thus presented 
to English antiquaries of becoming ac- 
quainted with the singular antiquities of 
the sister kingdom, but the advantage 
which had accrued on this occasion, by 
bringing us into friendly communication 
with many persons of congenial tastes and 
pursuits. It might be hoped that Lord 
Talbot’s energetic efforts in the formation 
of this collection would tend to clear away 
the obscurities in which the antiquities of 
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Treland are still merged, and that the ves- 
tiges of all periods might ere long be 
brought into some more scientific classi- 
fication. It was much to be regretted that 
no detailed catalogue of the collection had 
been published, such as had been pro- 
posed by Mr. Fairholt, but abandoned for 
want of sufficient encouragement. Mr. 
Yates wished, however, to call attention 
to the Photographic representations of 
some of the most curious productions of 
early Irish art exibited at Dublin, such as 
the Cross of Cong, the shrine of St. Man- 
chan, the bell of St. Patrick, and other 
richly decorated works in metal. These 
Photographs had been produced with ad- 
mirable skill by Mr. P. Delamotte, who 
had brought them for the inspection of 
the meeting; and it may be hoped that 
their publication will be carried out by 
Mr. Cundall, who had secured the valua- 
ble aid of the Rev. Charles Graves, one of 
the most able and accurate of Irish Ar- 
cheologists, to supply the descriptive text 
of this interesting work. 

Mr. Greville Chester communicated an 
account of Wangford, near Brandon, in 
Suffolk, and of numerous ancient relics 
obtained by him from that locality. He 
described a singular sandy tract which is 
thickly strewed with bones of men and 
animals, fragments of Roman pottery in 
profusion, broken querns, and relics of 
metal. Numerous coins, beads, and other 
personal ornaments, have been picked up 
at various times, and amongst these some 
objects of gold ; but they have been dis- 
persed, with the exception of the collec- 
tions formed by Mr. Chester and by Mr. 
Eagle, of Lakenheath, of which a descrip- 
tion was given. The site must have been 
occupied in early times by a considerable 
population. Mr. Chester had sought in 
vain for any relics of the Anglo-Saxon age, 
but he described another locality, about a 
milk distant from Wangford, where several 
Saxon urns had been disinterred. 

Some observations were read on the 
proposed ‘‘ Restorations’’ of Sompting 
Church, Sussex, and the apprehension 
that the curious architectural features of 
that early fabric might suffer injury. In 
the conversation which ensued, the Rev. 
J. L. Petit stated his opinion of the very 
interesting character of this relic of Saxon, 
or very early Norman architecture, and 
how desirable it were to guard against any 
risk of such results as too frequently arise 
from injudicious renovation and repairs. 

A communication was received relating 
to the monumental effigies at Chenies, 
Bucks, described by the Rev. J. H. Kelke, 
ata previous meeting, as noticed in this 
Magazine, Nov. 1852. The writer of 
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these remarks inclined to assign the me- 
morials to the De Couci family, and not 
to the Cheneys, as had been shewn in 
Mr. Kelke’s memoir. 

Mr. Augustus Franks gave an account 
of a valuable astrolabe, bearing date 1342, 
probably of English workmanship, en- 
graved with Arabic numerals, and calcu- 
lated for the meridian of London. Mr. 
Franks had noticed it in the museum of 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. at Liverpool ; 
and it had been liberally presented by 
that gentleman to the British Museum, to 
be placed with the astrolabe described by 
Mr. Franks at a former meeting. He 
gave some interesting particulars regard- 
ing the various uses of the astrolabe, and 
the ancient treatises on that instrument, 
of which that written by Chaucer is the 
most worthy of attention. Major Raw- 
linson had informed Mr. Franks that he 
had found the astrolabe very serviceable 
in parts of Africa, and in Eastern coun- 
tries, where the natives look with suspi- 
cion upon astronomical or other scientific 
instruments used by Europeans. The 
facility with which the astrolabe may be 
employed had frequently obviated the im- 
pediments caused by such a feeling. 

Mr. Birch sent for examination nume- 
rous objects of the Roman period, found 
at St. Alban’s, accompanied by an account 
of the remains of a building recently 
broken up at that place, with vestiges of 
a hypocaust, &c. Mr. Birch considers it 
to have been a villa; and he sent several 
portions of mural decorations, the walls of 
the chambers having been painted inter- 
nally with various colours. The remains 
of pottery were curious, as presenting 
examples of a very great variety of wares, 
from the most elaborate to those of rudest 
fabrication. Part of a tessellated pave- 
ment had been also disinterred. 

A letter was read, from the Hon, 
Richard Neville, communicating the latest 
particulars connected with the examina- 
tion of a Roman villa of considerable ex- 
tent, at Wenden, near Audley End, which — 
he had recently undertaken. Numerous 
coins, fibule, &c., had been collected 
amongst the foundations already laid open 
to view. Mr. Neville gave also a report 
of his recent excavations near the Bartlow 

ills. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkins sent, through 
Mr. Birch, the description of certain an- 
cient embankments in St. Margaret’s 
Park, south of Hereford, as described in 
our Magazine for October, p. 387. 

Mr. Nesbitt exhibited a facsimile of a 
very singular sepulchral effigy, engraved 
upon a marble slab lately brought from 
Cyprus, and placed in the Hotel de Cluny 
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at Paris. It represents a knight, Bro- 
cardus de Charpigny, of a noble family in 
the Morea. The costume is very singular. 
Numerous other monuments of a similar 
character exist ‘n Cyprus. Mr. Nesbitt 
produced also «” incised memorial, found 
at Ledbury, herefordshire. It is the 
portraiture of Edward Cooper,*Archdea- 
con of Hereford, who died 1596. 
Amongst antiquities exhibited, weretwo 
stone axe-heads found near Bournemouth, 
and a numerous series of “coal-money ’’ 
from Dorsetshire ; in the collection of the 
Rev. H. Austin. Two arrow-heads of 
silex, found in N. Britain, showing the 
greatest perfection in their fabrication, 
and presented to the Institute by the Duke 
of Richmond. An ancient chalice, brought 
from Italy, a roundel and triptych of ivory, 
beautifully sculptured ; these were contri- 
buted by Mr. Farrer. Two richly coloured 
plates of enamelled work, probably Vene- 
tian, with Christian symbols, were brought 
by Mr. Franks; who produced also certain 
relics discovered in the early British tu- 
muli on Bow Hill near Chichester, opened 
during the meeting of the Institute in that 
town. Mr. Forrest sent a fine enamelled 
crucifix of the twelfth century, enriched 
with jewels; also an unique specimen of 
Venetian glass, a large covered cup of most 
skilful workmanship, and delicately en- 
riched with colour. It came from a choice 
collection lately dispersed at Cologne. 
Mr. Fairless, of Hexham, sent a notice 
of the discovery of a beautiful gold ring, 
near that place, apparently of early Nor- 
man if not of Saxon work. It had been 
partially enamelled. Mr. Chester pro- 
duced a fac-simile of a stone mould for 
casting tokens ; it was found in Norfolk. 
Mr. W. Bernhard Smith exhibited several 
ancient weapons ; the pomel of a knight’s 
sword, formed of red jasper, beautifully 
polished; a diminutive steel arrow, or 
‘* sprite,’’ intended apparently to be fired 
from a pistol or other fire-arm. Mr. 
Bright brought for examination the rich 
Saxon fibula, of which a representation 
was given, Gentleman’s Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1800. It was discovered near Wel- 
ford, in Northamptonshire ; it is of circu- 
lar form, enriched with gold filagree and 
gems, supposed to be pearls. This superb 
example had been in the museum of the 
late George Baker, Esq., the county his- 
torian. Mr. Bright exhibited also a 
Gnostic talisman, a silver plate bearing a 
long inscription, which had been con- 
nected with the mysticism of the Basilidian 
heresy. Mr. H. Milman exhibited a reli- 
quary of latten metal, curiously engraved 
and inscribed, apparently with the first 
words of the Magnificat. It had been found 
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in a cottage in Somersetshire: the date is 
early in the fifteenth century. Mr. Ed- 
ward Richardson produced a fac-simile of 
a richly ornamented pavement tile, found 
at Nuneaton church, Warwickshire, and 
bearing a crosier and mitre, with the name 
A. Wyttynton, possibly that of the su- 
perior of a neighbouring monastery. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 23. Ralph Bernal, esq. M.A., 
President. 

Mr. Pettigrew laid before the meeting 
some Saxon remains found during an ex- 
cavation made at Rochester, including 
various fibule, brooches, buckles, armillz, 
beads, spear-heads, and some human bones. 
Twenty skeletons had been exhumed, and 
the place was clearly ascertained to have 
been a Saxon burial-ground. Two of the 
brooches, also an armilla, and a buckle of 
singular form, were ordered to be engraved. 

The Rev. Mr. Hugo exhibited a rose 
noble of Edward II., one of the finest ex- 
amples of the gold coinage of England. 
It was found in September last, in the pro- 
gress of some excavations made in Bury- 
street in the City. A communication was 
read from the Rev. Thomas Rankin, ‘‘ On 
a Sacrificial Tumulus on the Yorkshire 
Wolds.’’ The remains of the bones of 
animals were found in considerable quan- 
tity. Mr. F. J. Baigent exhibited a leaden 
token of the date of 1531, found at Hyde- 
street, Winchester. It appeared to be a 
religious token, and the letters I. S. upon 
it referable to John Saultcot, the last 
abbot of the abbey on the site of which it 
was dug up. Mr. Baigent also made com- 
munications of numerals obtained from 
painted glass in the Hospital of St. Cross, 
and from a scroll over the fireplace of the 
master’s room, together with initials. Mr. 
Harland sent a copy of an inscription 
upon a leaden plate brought from Smyrna. 
The letters are in relief, and appear to be 
Greek characters, but not readily distin- 
guishable. Mr. Pettigrew read a paper 
“On the various MS. Versions of the Old 
and New Testament attributed to John 
Wycliffe,” and exhibited a very fine MS. 
about A.D. 1390, the property of Thomas 
Banister, esq. of the Inner Temple, and 
which has been in his family for many ge- 
nerations. It has on the bottom of the 
first page the autograph of the Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III. 
A vous me ly, GuoucesTRe, resembling 
a similar inscription in a MS. at the Bri- 
tish Museum, engraved in Mr. J. G. 
Nichols’s Fac-similes of Autographs, in 
which his motto is Loyaullie me ly. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCAS- 
TLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Dec. 7. Mr. W. H. Longstaffe read a 
short paper upon the ‘‘ Account of Alan 
de Strother, Sheriff of Northumberland, 
for divers disbursements made on the re- 
pair of divers houses within the King’s 
Castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’’ between 
Nov. 4, 31 Edward III. (1357), and 
March 6 following. The works were done 
under the superintendence of Robert de 
Tyndan, deputy of Gilbert de Whitley, the 
master and overseer of the king’s works in 
the castle. The account opens with “ the 
reparation of a certain prison called the 
Great Pit in a certain tower.’’ By “the 
putrefaction of the joists’’ a floor “ sud- 
denly fell,’’ and ‘‘ almost killed those in- 
carcerated within.”’ The workmen, when 
making their repairs, consumed four 
pounds of candles, per obscurationem pri- 
sone. In connection with the reparation 
of the Heron Pit (traced by Mr. L. step 
by step), we read of four great trees, 
brought from the Gaolegrip, for conver- 
sion into joists. The timber was landed 
there by John Wodseller, the vendor. 
The sawyer employed is called John Sawer. 
The carpenters, perhaps from their form 
and comeliness, present themselves under 
the name of Pratyman. Adam le Lym- 
leder occurs as the conveyancer of the 
requisite sand (which was brought from the 
Sandyate); and it may be inferred from his 
name that he also brought the lime got 
from the lymekilns of Robert Cook or 
Koc, described as being a mile distant. 
‘* Sparres of fyr’”’ were bought of Thomas 
de Kelsoe on the Keysyde. Mr. Long- 
staffe notes that a fall in wages had oc- 
curred beyond November and March. In 
the former month the carpenters and 
masons had 5d. a day or half-a-crown a 
week ; in the latter 4d. a day, or 2s. 1d. per 
week. The labourers suffered a reduction 
from 1s. 9d. to 1s.3d. The slater was 
paid by the rood—18s. per rood. The 
blacksmith was paid by weight, receiving 
6d. per stone. The masons paid 2d. a pair 
for gloves, and the candles consumed cost 
1}d. per pound. 

A letter from Mr. Henry Pidcock, of 
Woodfield, near Droitwich, addressed to 
Mr. G. B. Richardson, stated that some 
of the descendants of the Hennezes, who 
brought the manufacture of glass to New- 
castle in 1568 (see the abstract of Mr. 
Richardson’s paper in our November Ma- 
gazine, p. 508), had settled in the vicinity 
of Stourbridge, where, though now extinct 
in the male line, they are represented by 
the Brettells, Dixons, Homfrays, and the 
Pidcocks of the Platts. A portrait of 
Joshua Henzey, born in 1600, is in the 
possession of the brother of the writer. 
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The family came from the village of Dar- 
nieulle in Lorraine. 


YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 

Nov. 23. At a meeting of the Yorkshire 
Antiquarian Club, held on Wednesday last, 
at the house of Professor Phillips, Mr. W. 
H. Dykes read a paper on some mural 
paintings found in Pickering Church. 
These paintings were discovered during 
some recent repairs, concealed beneath 
many coats of plaster and whitewash. 
They covered the whole walls of the nave, 
from the pillars to the roof. Beginning 
on the south side from the east end, they 
represented, first, a series of events from 
the history of St. Katharine, comprising 
the full legend of that saint; and then, 
after an interval, various scenes from the 
life of our Lord,—the healing of the ear 
of the high priest's servant, the trial 
before Pilate, the scourging, the bearing 
of the cross, the crucifixion, the descent 
from the cross, the entombment, the 
descent into hell, the tradition of the keys 
to St. Peter; and two or three other sub- 
jects, the intention of which was not per- 
fectly intelligible. The paintings upon this 
side were arranged into three rows, divided 
from one another by ornamental borders ; 
the first series occupying the spandrels of 
the arches ; the next filling the space be- 
tween the crown of the arches and the 
clerestory; and the third placed between 
the windows of the clerestory; whilst 
the splays of these windows themselves 
exhibited single figures, with their names 
written above. On one of them, St. 
Matthias was visible; and on another St. 
Anne, instructing the blessed Virgin. On 
the north side of the church, a similar 
arrangement was not to be found. Be- 
ginning at the west end was, first, a very 
fine representation of St. George and the 
Dragon, occupying the whole height of 
the wall, from the spandrel of the arch 
to the roof; next came a colossal figure of 
St. Christopher ; then, on a smaller scale, 
followed Herod’s banquet, and the pre- 
sentation of St. John Baptist’s head to 
Herodias; and above, the coronation of 
the blessed Virgin: beyond these were the 
martyrdom of St. Edmund, and above it 
the murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
These paintings appear generally to have 
been executed in a very artistic manner, 
and seem to have been both greater in ex- 
tent, and in a more perfect state, than any 
which have recently been brought to light. 
They had been, however, much injured 
during the removal of the coating which 
concealed them, and mutilated in various 
places by monumental slabs having been 
placed upon them. They had been drawn 
in distemper on a thick coat of plaster, 
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laid on the ashlar walls. Their date ap- 
peared to be coeval with the clerestory of 
the church, probably about the year 1450. 
Traces of painting of earlier date were, 
however, in one or two places to be seen, 
particularly upon the arches on the north 
side, which are of Norman character, and 
of perfectly square sections. These have 
had their soffits ornamented with figures 
of saints on either side, under trefoil- 
headed canopies, immediately above the 
capitals of the pillars, and the crown of 
the arch filled in with a flowing pattern 
above. Portions of ornamental borders 
appeared also round one or two of the 
arches. The whole of this interesting series 
of paintings has been again covered over 
by the orders of the Archbishop. 

Mr. Cook exhibited some remains which 
he considered to be Saxon, recently disco- 
vered in Colliergate, York. They consisted 
of two earthenware jugs and a bronze 
figure, which, it was thought, might be a 
representation of St. Loy, the patron 
saint of Smiths. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF COLCHESTER. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, having recently 
visited Colchester, has addressed a letter 
to the Essex Standard, from which we 
make the following extracts :— 

“ When I was last at Colchester I sawa 
large inscribed stone [found on the site of 
the Roman cemetery at West Lodge] which 
had obviously formed part of the face of a 
sepulchral monument of considerable di- 
mensions, such as we have found frag- 
ments of contiguous to the site of the 
wall of Roman London, and such as have 
been discovered more plentifully in France 
and in other parts of the Continent. To 
one of these superior tombs it is probable 
the Sphinx now in the Hospital [engraved 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb. 
1822, p. 107] appertained. This is the 
opinion of one of your most zealous anti- 
quaries, the Rev. H. Jenkins, and I quite 
agree with him. So late as last July I saw 
a figure of a sphinx in stone at Lillebonne, 
on the Seine, which had been found with 
many other sculptures, chiefly of a sepul- 
chral kind; it is, however, inferior in 
workmanship to that at Colchester. The 
stone at West Lodge induced a hope that 
others would be found to complete, at 
least, the inscription. This anticipation 
has not yet been realised. The recent dis- 
coveries are mostly very similar to those 
made in former years. There is, however, 
an interesting exception, on which I offer 
a few remarks. It is that of an urn orna- 
mented with figures, over some of which 
are inscriptions. 

‘* This urn is about 9 inches in height, 
and about 6 inches in diameter at the 
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mouth. It is filled with burnt human 
bones, which were carefully covered with 
an inverted vessel of the class known to 
archeologists by the term mortaria, Seve- 
ral other vessels stood around the urn. On 
one side of it are representations of stags, 
a hare, and a dog in chase. The other 
contains two different groups, one of which 
is composed of two men and a bear; the 
second of two gladiators. The first of 
these is evidently intended to represent a 
sport very closely allied to the modern 
pastime of dancing bears. The chief actor 
in the scene bears a concave buckler on 
his left arm, and holds in his right handa 
whip with a long thong, which falls over 
the head of the animal, the distended jaws 
of which and up-turned head seem to show 
it is not altogether reconciled to its situa- 
tion. The other of the keepers, who is 
almost naked, approaches it with a stick 
in each hand to render assistance to his 
companion. Over the head of the man 
with the shield and whip is inscribed 
SECVNDPVS MARIO. 

‘The second compartmentis occupied by 
a scene between two gladiators—a secutor 
and a retiarius. The latter has been van- 
quished ; he has dropped his trident, and is 
in the attitude of imploring mercy of the 
spectators. The former, armed with an 
helmet, oblong shield, and a sword, is ad- 
vancing upon his conquered adversary to 
strike the final blow. ‘The costume of the 
combatants is in correct keeping with the 
well-known equipments of the classes of 
gladiators to which they belong; and the 
details, worked with as much care as the 
material would admit, are evidently not 
wanting in fidelity. On the line of the head 
of the secutor is inscribed MEMN.N.SAC. 
viitt.; the first word of which may be 
Memnius or Memnon. Should the letter 
A be an error for & (which is not un- 
likely), there can be no difficulty in inter- 
preting the n.sac. to signify that this 
gladiator belonged to the numerus or band 
secutores; and the numerals may be sup- 
posed to indicate that he had previously 
triumphed nine times. The defeated com- 
batant bears above his head VALENTINV. 
LEGIONIS.Xxxx.—Valentinus of the 30th 
Legion. 

“‘ The inscriptions are cut with the point 
of a style, or some sharp instrument, and 
are therefore posterior in date to the manu- 
facture of the urn. They would seem to 
have been so placed by the owner, who 
may merely have humoured his fancy in 
thus applying the names of some popular 
persons who assisted in the games of the 
theatre of the town where he resided. That 
this town was Camulodunum is possible ; 
and although the 30th Legion was quar- 
tered in Germany, and not in Britain, 
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Valentinus may have left and settled in the 
latter province. 

‘¢ The urn belongs to that peculiar kind 
of pottery which we know for certain was 
manufactured on the banks of the Nen, in 
Northamptonshire. It is very rarely met 
with decorated with human figures, or with 
other ornaments than foliage and animals; 
and in the latter case its manufacture does 
not appear to have been restricted to Bri- 
tain, as it has been found in abundance in 
Flanders, and I have also seen specimens 
in France. With figures of men and deities 
Ihave as yet seen no examples but such 
as have been found in England. All the 
ornaments on this ware appear to have 
been laid on after the vessels were formed, 
in what is technically called slip, the ap- 
plication of which was performed with 
much skill, and, considering the material 
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and the process, the figures are usually 
very spirited and characteristic. 

“ May I venture, Sir, to take this oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the Town 
Council of Colchester to the general state 
of the more important ancient remains 
which render your town so attractive to 
the antiquary and to the historian? Some 
of them,—for instance, the Town Walls 
and the Castle, might be increased ‘in in- 
terest by excavations judiciously con- 
ducted. A small grant of money, placed 
under the control of one or two of the 
many active and intelligent antiquaries 
of the locality, could but be productive of 
discoveries, which, while they would espe- 
cially gratify the archseologist, would 
doubtless be advantageous to the town at 
large, and increase its prosperity.” 
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The war between Russia and Turkey is 
continued with undiminished vigour, but 
hitherto with uncertain results. On the 
30th Nov. a Russian fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Nachimoff, consisting of three 
ships of the line, four frigates, six cor- 
vettes, and six armed steamers, having the 
wind in their favour, suddenly attacked 
seven Turkish frigates and two steamers, 
anchored in the roadstead at Sinope, in 
Anatolia, on the southern shore of the 
Black Sea. This place was inefficiently 
fortified, and a battery beside the dockyard 
could not be brought into play, the Turkish 
vessels lying between it and the Russians. 
The Turks resisted gallantly the unequal 
attack, but in a few hours their fleet was 
completely destroyed, with the exception 
of one steamer, the Taif, which succeeded 
in breaking through the Russian line and 
escaped to Constantinople. The Russian 
ships sustained serious damage, but it is 
uncertain whether any were lost. It ap- 
pears that out of 4,500 men forming the 
crews of the Turkish vessels, more than 
2,800 perished in the battle; they fired 
first, and are said to have behaved with 
great bravery—the Russians with great 
cruelty. The town was bombarded, and 
much injured by fire. 

An unsuccessful attack has been made 
by the Russians on the fort of Matschin, 
opposite Brailow, near the mouth of the 


Danube. The Porte has requested that 
the combined fleets should enter the Black 
Sea. The ficets however, at the time of 
the last advices, remained in the Bospho- 
rus, with the exception of two vessels, one 
French and one English, which were 
despatched to Sinope with assistance for 
the wounded and to obtain intelligence 
respecting the engagement. 

The Turks advanced early in November 
to Alexandropol in Georgia. Their attack 
upon that fortress was repulsed by Prince 
Beboutoff about the 14th of that month. 
They next took the town of Akal-Tsiche 
and blockaded its citadel. At this place 
they were attacked on the 26th of Novem- 
ber by a Russian force, under Gen. 
Andronnikoff, and according to Russian 
accounts are said to have been totally de- 
feated with the loss of 1000 men. On the 
17th of Nov. the Russians were repulsed 
in an attempt to land 18,000 men near 
Fort St. Nicholas (or Chevketil). The 
Mussulman population of Georgia has 
joined the Turks in considerable numbers. 
On the 2nd of Dec. Prince Beboutoff 
gained another victory over the Turks 
near Kars in Georgia,. and took 22 
guns. In the Caucasus, Schlamyl has 
taken several Russian fortresses, and 
is said to have also defeated 15,000 
Russians under Gen. Orlianoff. Russian 
influence at the court of Teheran has 
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induced Persia to declare war against 
Turkey ; and the British minister has, 
consequently, withdrawn. Persia has sent 
30,000 auxiliaries to assist the Russians 
in Georgia, who are to be placed under 
the command of Gen. Yermoloff. 

Efforts are still made by the western 
powers to restore peace. By a joint pro- 
tocol, signed at Vienna on the 5th of 
December by the representatives of Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and Prussia, the 
four powers declare their unanimity on 
the subject of the differences between 
Russia and Turkey, their resolution to 
maintain the existing territorial divisions 
of Europe, and offer their mediation be- 
tween the contending parties. Little hope, 
however, seems to be now entertained by 
any persons of a satisfactory result of 
their exertions. 

Spain.— A conflict between the Ministry 
and the Opposition in the Spanish Senate, 
on the railway question, has terminated 
unfavourably to the Cabinet. On the 
division they only mustered 69 votes 
against 105. The consequence is, that 
the Cortes have been suspended, no period 
being fixed for their re-assembling, which 
is tantamount to a dissolution. 

Two duels have taken place in Madrid, 
arising out of a joke made at a ball at the 
French ambassador's, by the Duke of Alba 
on the dress of Madame Soulé, the wife 
of the American minister at the Spanish 
Court. The first duel was fought with 
small swords between the Duke of Alba 
and Mr. Soulé, jun. Mr. Soulé was 
wounded, and the Duke, with the point of 
his sword to his breast, forced him to 
retract. The principals in the second 
duel were M. de Turgot, French ambas- 
sador, and Mr. Soulé. One of the seconds 
of the former was Lord Howden. The 
duel took place on the 17th, with pistols, 
at Chamartin, a league from Madrid. On 
the second fire, M. de Turgot was shot 
through the leg, near the knee. Mr. 
Soulé was not wounded. 

United States.—The President's Mes- 
sage, among other matters, announces that 
the negotiations with Great Britain on the 
subject of the fisheries are progressing ; 
that a new arrangement is likely to be 
made between the two Governments with 
respect to Central America; that a treaty 
of commerce is being negotiated with 
France ; and that the authorities will pre- 
vent any expedition against the Spanish 
colonies. The excess in the treasury 
amounts to thirty-two million dollars, and 
modifications of the tariff are proposed 
with the view of bringing down the reve- 
nue to the requirements of the State. 

A party of Adventurers have invaded 
Lower California. On the 3rd of Nov. 
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a party of 45 men in a small vessel, under 
a Col. Walker, anchored opposite the 
town of La Par. In less than half an hour 
a party had landed, secured the person of 
the Mexican Governor Espiruosa, hauled 
down the Mexican flag, and proclaimed 
the independence of the Republic of Lower 
California. On the 6th of Nov. some of 
the adventurers were fired upon by the 
citizens. This brought on a general fight, 
in which the inhabitants lost six or seven 
men, and their opponents not one. A 
government has been formed with Col. 
Walker at its head as President. The 
seat of government is proposed to be 
established at Magdalena Bay. 

India.—The latest accounts from Bur. 
mah are of a more satisfactory nature. 
Pegu is tranquil, and most of the bands of 
robbers which infested that country have 
been put down. Famine, no longer pre- 
vails. 

Cape of Good Hope.—Her Majesty 
has been pleased to re-constitute the bi- 
shopric of Cape Town, and to direct that 
the same shall comprise the western dis- 
tricts of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and also the Island of St. Helena, 
and be called “‘ The Bishopric of Cape 
Town.”’ The eastern districts of the Cape 
colony and the territories called British 
Caffraria are to be a diocese, called ‘‘ The 
Bishopric of Graham’s Town;’’ and so 
much of the present diocese of Cape 
Town as comprises the district of Natal is 
to be a third diocese, to be called “ The 
Bishopric of Natal.” Her Majesty has 
further appointed that the Bishops of 
Graham's Town and of Natal shall be 
suffragan bishops to the Bishop of Cape 
Town. The Rev. John Armstrong, D.D., 
is the first Bishop of Graham’s Town, and 
the Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., 
the first Bishop of Natal; Dr. Gray, ap- 
pointed in 1847, continuing Bishop of 
Cape Town. 

Van Diemen’s Land rejoices in the 
abolition of transportation, which has been 
celebrated by festivities all over the island. 
This colony is represented as being very 
prosperous and having plenty of capital to 
employ a large additional stock of labour, 
if it can be obtained. 

Australia.—The following extraordi- 
nary intelligence has been received from 
Hobart Town:—‘‘ September 8, 1853. 
A great discovery has again been made on 
the Geelong side, about fifty-six miles 
from the town. They have been digging 
very deep, and have come on a table of 
gold about 100 feet from the surface, 
apparently inexhaustible. Every tubful 
of earth they raise from these holes con- 
tains pounds weight of gold; 18,000 ounces 
have been taken out in three days by a 
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few persons, and one person has got a 
lump weighing 190 pounds in one solid 
piece. At Geelong a tumult has broken 
out among the diggers. The Government 
has sent up all the military to quell the 
disturbances, and the marines of Her 
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Majesty’s ship Electra are mounting guard 
at the Treasury, and the sailors of the 
above steamer of war mount sentry at the 
banks. The military from Van Diemen’s 
Land are about to be despatched to Mel- 
bourne to aid the military already there.’’ 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 15th Dec. the nation was sur- 
prised by the intelligence that Lord Vis- 
count Palmerston had thought proper to 
resign the seals of the Home Department. 
His resignation was attributed by the 
Times and Morning Chronicle to his non- 
accordance in the measure of Parliamen- 
tary Reform prepared by the Cabinet ; 
but opponents of the Ministry were more 
inclined to attribute it to his dissatisfac- 
tion with the present state of our foreign 
policy, or to personal difference with Lord 
John Russell. However, on the 26th, it 
was announced that his Lordship had been 
induced to resume his former position in 
office. 

Intramural Interment.—The following 
are the results of the movement for ter- 
minating the practice of burying in 
London :—1. Nearly every vault under 
churches and chapels has been or is 
under order for closing. 2. Burials have 
been prohibited within every church and 
chapel where they are known to have 
taken place. 3. 181 burial-grounds have 
been closed, or are under order for closing 
immediately. 4. 61 burial-grounds are 
under notice or order for closing within a 
limited period, almost all within a few 
months. 5. 16 burial-grounds are partially 
closed, all the interments, except those in 
private vaults and graves, being prohibited. 
6. 13 burial-grounds are closed under 
conditions for the protection of the public 
health. Lastly. Nearly all the remaining 
grounds within the metropolitan districts 
are now under inquiry. The regulations to 
be observed in the new burial-grounds to 
be established under the Metropolitan Act 
were issued by the Home Secretary on the 
14th. Only one body is to be buried in a 
grave (except purchased vaults and graves), 
but after a period of from 10 to 24 years, 
according to the age of the person, another 
interment will be permitted. The ceme- 
teries are to surrounded by plantations of 
shrubs 10 yards in width, in which no in- 
terments will be allowed. Provision is 
also made for proper drainage, roads, 
pathways, &c. 

The strikes in the manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire still continue. On Monday, 
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Dec. 19, the factory owners at Wigan 
threw open their mills for such of the 
operatives as would return at old prices, 
and 1,000, or about a sixth of the whole, 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Many more would probably have returned 
to work, but trades’ delegates, attended 
by a large crowd, were in the streets at an 
early hour in the morning, to intercept, 
persuade, and intimidate all they could 
out of going to work. The system of in- 
timidation does not apply to those alone 
who go to work at old prices, but in other 
towns it applies to persons refusing or 
neglecting to subscribe funds to the Preston 
and other strikes. At Stockport, on Mon- 
day, and at Ashton on the same day, men 
were brought before the magistrates for 
acts of intimidation, and it is to be feared 
that a wide-spread system of tyranny pre- 
vails throughout the whole manufacturing 
districts to extort money from the opera- 
tives in work at the mills to support those 
out of employment through the strikes. 
The state of things at Preston remains un~- 
changed. Lord Palmerston has replied to 
a request of government interference on 
behalf of the workpeople on strike by a 
very able letter which appeared in the 
Times of Dec. 27, in which he points out 
the impossibility of controlling the natural 
laws which regulate the remuneration of 
labour, and the injurious consequences that 
are likely to result to all classes connected 
with the manufacturing interests of this 
country from the present disputes. 

A conference on the subject of the re- 


formation of juvenile criminals was held 


at Birmingham on the 20th. Sir J. Pak- 
ington was in the chair. Addresses were 
delivered by the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Mr. Adderley, M.P., and resolutions passed 
in favour of the legislative establishment 
of reformatory schools. In the evening 
another meeting took place at the Town 
Hall, at which Lord Shaftesbury presided 
and spoke at great length. Sir J. Paking- 
ton, Mr. Adderley, and the Rev. J. Clay 
also addressed the meeting, which con- 
sisted of above 3000 persons. Petitions 
were adopted to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, 
L 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 2. Frederick Glennie. esq. to be Con- 
sult at Mexico. 

Nov. 15. William Thomas Napier Champ, 
esq. to be Colonial Secretary for Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Thomas Birley, esq. to be First Writer 
in the office of the Colonial Secretary for the 
settlements in the Gambia.—Rear-Adm. Hous- 
ton Stewart, C.B. to be a Member of the Coun- 
cil of Government of Malta.—Edward Joseph 
Darley, esq. to be a Member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon.— George Price, esq. tu be a 
Member of the Council of Jamaica.—Charles 
Girdlestone, esq. to bea Member of the Council 
of the Virgin Islands.—John Work, esq. to be 
a Member of the Council of Vancouver’s Island. 
—Ernest Baudot, esq. to be a Member of the 
Council of Government in Mauritius during 
the temporary absence of Wm. Forster, esq. 

Nov. 16. James Hannen, esq. to be agent 
on the part of Great Britain in the Mixed Com- 
mission established under the convention, 
Feb. 8, 1853, between Her Majesty and the 
United States of America, for the settlement 
of outstanding claims. 

Nov. 22. The Hon. George S. Stafford-Jer- 
ningham (now Secretary of Embassy at Paris) 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Kingof Sweden and Norway. 

Nov. 25. Knighted, Capt. Stephen Bartlett 
Lakeman, late Commander of Lakeman’s 
Waterkloof Rangers. 

Nov. 26. William Lonsdale, esq. to be Colo- 
nial Treasurer for the colony of Victoria.— 
Edward Stephens, esq. to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the colony of South 
Australia.—Henry Cadogan Rothery, esq. M.A. 
(Registrar of the High Court of Admira ty), to 
be otetner of Her Majesty in Ecclesiastical 
and Maritime Causes, vice Swabey, resigned. 

ov. 28. David Mure, esq. advocate, to be 
Sheriff of Perthshire, vice James Craufurd, 
esq. Her Majesty’s Solicitor-Gen. for Scotland. 

Nov. 29. The Rt. Hon. Sir John Romilly, 
Master of the Rolls, the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Jervis, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, Charles Hay 
Cameron, esq., John M‘Pherson M‘Leod, esq., 
John Abraham Francis Hawkins, esq., Thomas 
Flower Ellis, esq., and Robert Lowe, esq., to 
be Commissioners in England, to examine and 
consider the reform of the Judicial Establish- 
ments, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of India. 

Nov. 30. The Hon. Henry George Howard 
(now Secretary of Legation at Vienna) to be 
Secretary of Embassy at Paris. 

East Kent Yeomanry Cavalry, Major William 
Deedes to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant ; 
Capt. Sir Edw. C. Dering, Bart. to be Major. 

Dec, 2. 13th Foot, Surgeon Thomas D’Arcy, 
M.D., from 30th Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Sur- 

eon R. R. Dowse, who exchanges.—53d Foot, 

apt. John M‘Neill Walter to be Major. 

Dec. 6. Rear-Adm. Sir William Edward 
Parry, Knt. to be Lieut.-Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital.—Capt. Sir Charles Hotham, 
R.N., K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
colony of Victoria. 

Dec. 7. Hercules James Robertson, esq. 
advocate, to be one of the Lords of Session in 
Scotland.—Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Charles W. Pasley, K.C.B. to be Colonel-Com- 
mandant,. 

Dec. 8. Robert Campbell, on (now Consul 
at Dunkirk) to be Consul at Rhodes and the 
other Turkish Islands in the Archipelago.— 


Niven Kerr, esq. (now Consul at Rhodes) to be 
Consul at Dunkirk. 

Dec. 9. Major-Gen. Henry Godwin, C.B., 
Brig.-Gen. Scudamore Winde Steel, C.B., of 
the Madras Army, and Commodore George 
Robert Lambert, R.N., to be Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath; and Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Alan Holdich, 80th Foot, Capt. John Walter 
Tarleton, R.N., and Capt. Charles Fred. Shad- 
well, R.N., to be Companions of the said 
Order; Lieut.-Col. James Colley Tudor, Bengal 
Fusiliers, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Fraser, Bengal 
Engineers, and Capt. Henry Blosse Lynch, of 
the Indian Navy, to be extra Companions of 
the same.—Lieut.-Colonel Archibald Bogle, of 
the Bengal Establishment, Civil Commissioner 
in the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, 
knighted by patent.—20th Foot, Major-Gen, 
a Godwin, C.B. to be Colonel.—Brevet, 
Col. Sir John Cheape, K.C.B., of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp to Her Majesty.—To be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels in the Army: Majors Francis 
Wigston, 18th Foot, A. C. Errington, 51st Foot, 
C. A. Edwards, 18th Foot, and A. T. Rice, 51st 
Foot.—To be ~~ in the Army: Capt. A. N. 
Campbell, 18th Foot, and Capt. W. T. Bruce, 
18th Foot.—To be Lieut.-Colonels in the Army 
in the East Indies: Majors Joseph Turton, 
= Art., John Welchman, 10th Bengal 
N. Inf., William Hill, 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
J. G. Neill, lst Madras Fusiliers, J. C. Boul- 
derson, 35th Madras N. Inf., Hugh Fraser, 
—— Eng., G. C. Armstrong, 47th Bengal 
N. Inf., Henry Cotton, 67th Bengal N. Inf., 
and C. 8. Reid, Bengal Art.—To be Majors in 
the Army in the East Indies : Captains W. A. J. 
Mayhew, 8th Bengal N. Inf., S. G. C. Renaud, 
Ist Madras Fusiliers, Grant Allan, 3d Madras 
N. Inf., A. R. Dallas, Ist Madras N. Inf., 
W. F. Nuthall, 18th Bengal N. Inf., and Albert 
Fytche, 70th Bengal N. Inf. 

Dec. 13. Coldstream Foot Guards, Lieut. 
and Capt. William Mark Wood to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice Paget.—48th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry McManus, Inspecting Field Officer 
of the Militia in the Ionian Islands, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice brevet Col. Hon. A. Dal- 
zell, who exchanges; Major Benjamin Riky 
to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice McManus; Capt. 
Andrew Green to be Major. 

Dec. 13. William Brande Pollard, esq. to be 
Financial Accountant for British Guiana. 

Dec. 16. Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir George 
Cathcart, K.C.B. (now serving asa Lieut.-Gen. 
at the Cape of Good Hope,) to be Adjutant- 
general to the Forces, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Brown, K.C.B. resigned.—27th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward St. Maur, from 51st Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—30th Foot, Major W. F. 
Hoey to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. B. Pa- 
tullo to be Major.—46th Foot, Capt. David 
Fyffe to be Major. 


Mr. Temple, Mr. Edward James, Mr. Grove, 
and Mr. Montague Smith, all of the common 
law bar, appointed Queen’s Counsel. 

To be a Committee eS to inquire into 
the establishment of the Post Office: Lord 
Elcho, M.P., one of the Lords ofthe Treasury ; 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. ; Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, K.C.B., Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury; and E. A. Hoffy, esq., Inspector of 
Naval and Military Accounts at the Audit 


flice. 
W. P. Adam, esgq., of Blair Adam, to be Secre- 
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tary to Lord Elphinstone, the newly-appointed 
Governor of Bombay. 

John J. Dyer, esq. to be Chief Clerk of the 
_~ > 

Joseph Rolls, esq. to be Surveyor-General of 
Customs in the Port of London. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Clonmel.—John O’Connell, esq. 
Warwicksh. (S.)—Evelyn Philip Shirley, esq. 


NAVAL Promotions. 


Dec. 5. Capt. the Hon. Montagu Stopford 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Retired Capt. 
William Hotham, K.H. to be retired Rear- 
Admiral on the terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846. 

Rear-Adm. Arthur Fanshawe, C.B. Super- 
intendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, to succeed 
Sir George Seymour, K.C.B. in the Command- 
in-Chief in the West Indies. — Rear-Adm. 
William Fanshawe Martin to succeed his uncle 
Rear-Adm. Fanshawe as Superintendent of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 


EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Atkinson, (R. of Gateshead Fell), 
Hon. Canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
Durham. 

Rev. W. F. Kaye, Hon. Canonry in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Procter (P.C. of Doddington), Hon. 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Durham. 

Rev. W. Sherrard, Prebend and Rectory of 
Inniskenny, dio. Cork. 

Rev. W. C. Williamson, Chancellorship of the 
Cathedral Church of Cloyne. 

Rey. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel, Marylebone. 

Rev. C. A. Alington, Burwell R. w. Walmsgate 
C. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. F. Bachelor, Calstock R. Cornwall. 

Rey. J. Bartlett, St. Blazey V. Cornwall. 

Rey. F. H. Bishop, Grazeley P.C. Berks. 

Rev. E. Brumell, Holt R. Norfolk. 

Rey. S. Churchill, Boughton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. M. Clissold, Wrentham R. Suffolk. 

Rey. J. Conolly, Holy Trinity (or ChristChurch) 


P.C. Cork. 

Rey. J. H. Croft, Timberscombe V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Davies, Smallwood P.C, Cheshire. 

Rev. T. Davies, Llanychaeron P.C. and Dilhe- 
wyd P.C. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. T. H. F. P. Davies, Christ Church P.C. 
Ramsgate, Kent. 

Rev. W. Dawson, St. John the Evangelist P.C. 
Moor-Allerton, Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. C. D’Evelyn, East Dean P.C. Hants. 

Rev. C. W. Dew, Evening Lectureship of St. 
Cuthbert, Carlisle. 

Rev. N.C. Dunscombe, St. Nicholas R. and 
the Chancellorship of the Cathedral, Cork. 

Rey. T. E. Espin, Hadleigh R. Essex. 

Rey. H. E. Ffolkes, Hillington R. (by Castle- 
Riding) Norfolk. 

Rey. J. Ford, Somerton R. Suffolk. 

Rey. R. E. Formby, Hythe P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. S. Gilmore, Carrogh R. and V. dio. 
Kildare. 

Rey. J. C. Glaves, Stonton-Wyville R. Leic. 

Rey. T. Gloster, Quivvy P.C. dio. Kilmore. 

Rey, F. R. Gorton, Gunthérpe C. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Grant, Temple Michael de Duagh R. 
dio. Cork. 

Rey. R. P. Greaves, St. Peter P.C. Oldham 
Road, Manchester (New Church). 

Hon. and Rev. A. A. B. Hanbury, Shobdon R. 
Herefordshire. 

Rey. W. Herbert, Llanycrwys P.C, Carmar- 
thenshire. 
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Rev. 8. Hosegood, Wayford R. Somerset. 

Rev. C. E. Hosken, Luxulian V. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. S. M. Hubert, Santon House R. Norf. 

Rev. J. W. Hull, North Muskham V. w. Holme 
V. Notts. 

Rey.A.E. Hulton, Ivegill, or HigheadP.C.Cumb. 

Rev. R. P. Mate, Wimeswould V. Leic. 

Rey. A. Matthews, Gumley R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. J. M. Maxfield, Norwell V. w. Carlton- 
on-Trent C. Notts. ‘ 

Rev. T. Miles, Tough R, and V. dio. Emly. 

Rev. W. T. Newenham, St. John P.C. West 
Derby, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. A. Ormsby, Smaliburgh R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Phillips, Penmorva R. w. Délbenmaen 
C. Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. W. J. Pinwill, Horley V. w. Hornton V. 
Oxfordshire. 

Rev. E. R. Pitman, Pipe-Ridware P.C. Staff. 

Rev. T. Rees, Rumney V. Monmouthshire. 

Rev. J. D. Ridout, Bourn V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. T. Saulez, All Saints’ P.C. Islington. 

Rev. W. Sayors, St. Paul P.C. Castlewellan, 
dio. Down. 

Rev. F. T. Scott, Sibertswold V. w. Coldred V. 


Kent. 
Rev. G. W. Spooner, St. Mary P.C. Tunstall, 
Staffordshire. 
Rev. M. W. F. St. John, Frampton-upon-Severn 
V. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. L. Thomas, Merthyr-Mawr P.C. Glam. 
Rev. J. T. Walters, Stradishall R. Suffolk. 
Rev. A. M. Wilson, Ainstable V. Cumberland. 
Rey. B. Wright, Flockton P.C. Yorkshire. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. A. Browne, H.M.S. Arrogant. 

Rev. J. J. Cort, St. Michael’s Church, in the 
Cemetery, Birmingham. 

Rev. S. V. Edwards, to the Central London 
District’ School, Westow Hill, Norwood, 
Surrey. 

Rev. F. J. M. Evans, H.M.S. Boscawen. 

Rev. J. Gurney, H.M.S. Cressy. 

Rev. C. Hare, to the Bishop of Limerick. 

Rev. J. J. Harrison, H.M.S. Leopard. 

Rev. J. Rigaud, Servants, Magdalene College, 
Oxford. 

Rev. J. Wightwick, the Union Workhouse, 
Penrith, Cumberland. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. E. B. Chalmer, jun. (Senior Curate of 
Tintwistle), Association Secretary for the 
Northern District to the Colonial Church and 
School Society. 

G. W. Dasent, M.A. Professorship of English 
Literature and Modern History, King’s 
College, London. 

Rev. A. McCaul, D.D. Professorship of Eccle- 
siastical History, King’s College, London. 
Hon. and Rev. L. Neville, Mastership of St. 

Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. B. Smith, Head-Mastership of the 
City of London Freemen’s Orphan School. 
Rev. C. A. Swainson, Principal of the Theo- 

logical College, Chichester. 

Rev. R. Whittington, Assistant-Mastership, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct.9. At Muree, Punjab, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Wellesley, H.M.’s 10th Regt. a dau.— 
26. At Havannah, Mrs. George tanning Back- 
house, a son.—29. At Fourah-bay, West 
— the wife of the Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
a dau. 

Nov. 10. At the Deanery, Windsor, the wife 
of Ralph Neville, esq. a dau.——11. At Charl- 
ton Barrow, Dorset, the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. 
Dillon Browne, a dau.—19, At Hawswell 
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hall, the wife of Major Wade, C.B. a son.—— 
At Edinburgh, Lady Alicia Hay, a (posthu- 
mous) son.——21. At East hall, Middleton 
Tyas, the Hon. Mrs. Amias Charies Orde Pow- 
lett, a dau.x—At Kilkenny, the wife of the 
Bishop of Ossory, a son.——23. At Brighton, 
the wife of Comm. the Hon. Mark Kerr, R.N. 
a dau.——At Gracedieu manor, Leic. the wife 
of Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, esq. a son.—— 
24. At Chorley wood, Herts. the wife of Wm. 
Longman, esq. a dau.——26. At Barnes, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Grove, a son.——27. At 
Hollybank, Hants, the wife of Major R. M. 
Mundy, a dau.—28. At the Rectory, Welwyn, 
Herts, Lady Boothby, a dau.——At Fornham 
hall, near Bury St. Edmund’s, Lady Manners, 
a dau.——29. At Manchester, Mrs. R. Glad- 
stone, a son.—~At Hyde park gardens, the 
Hon. Mrs, Arthur Kinnaird, a dau. 

Dec.2. At Grosvenor-sq. the wife of William 
Brougham, esq. a son.——At Neasham hall, 
Darlington, the wife of James Cookson, esq. a 
son.—4. The wife of John Bourne, esq. of 
Hilderstone hall, Staffordshire, a dau,—— 
5. The Viscountess Cranley, a dau.——7. In 
St. James’s sq. the wife of the Rev. George 
T. Blomfield, a son.——8. At Canon Froome 
Court, the wife of Charles Guy Trafford, esq. a 
son.——At Walwyns castle, Pemb. the wife of 
W. F. Synge, esq. a son.——At Methven castle, 
the wife of Wm. Smythe, ‘esq. of Methven, a 
son.—1l10. At Upper Grosvenor st. London, 
Lady Buxton, a dau.——At Edinburgh, the 
wife of F. L. S. Wedderburn, esq. of Wedder- 
barn and Birkhill, a dau. —At Wimbledon, 
the wife of George F. Pollock, esq. a dau.—— 
At Frickley hall, near Doncaster, the wife of 
W. Aldam, jun. esq. a son.——11. At Brigh- 
ton, the Viscountess Downe, a son.——In 
Grosvenor-pl. the wife of R. B. Sheridan, esq. 
M.P. ason.——12. At Kilkea castle, co. Kil- 
dare, the Marchioness of Kildare, a dau.— 
At Bottesham hall, Camb. the wife of John 
Dunn Gardner, esq. a son.—13. At Calde- 
cote hall, Warw. the wife of Kirkby Fenton, 
> a dau.——At Chawton house, Hants, the 
wife of Edw. nigh. esq. a dau.——14. At 
Asfordby grange, Leic. the wife of Capt. Ches- 
lyn, a son.——18. In St. James’s sq. Lady 
Alfred Harvey, a dau.—RIn Stamford st. the 
wife of Thos. Somers Cocks, jun. esq. M.P. a 
dau.——At Torquay, the wife of Sir Paul 
Hunter, Bart. a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 7. At Richmond, Australia, Septimus, 
younger son of the Rev. Joseph William Mar- 
tin, Rector of Keston, Kent, to Alice-Mackillop, 

oungest dau. of James Smith, esq. J.P. Mel- 
urne. 

Aug. 24. At Mussoorie, E.I. Julius James 
Greene, esq. 36th Regt. B.N.I. eldest son of 
the late Rev. Cecil Greene, M.A. Rector of 
Fishbourne, Sussex, to Eleanor-Hope, only 
dau. of the late Capt. W. H. Hall, 6th Bengal 
Light Cav. 

Sept.1. At Peshawur, Henry Melvill, esq. 
7th Bengal Light Cav. to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of C. S. Curling, esq. Superintending 
Surgeon, Peshawur Division.——AtCape Town, 
Robert Kindersley, esq. Madras Civil Service, 
to Emma, third dau, of the Hon. Ewan Chris- 
tian, of “y Town. 

12. At nee Tal, E.I. Jocelyn Pickard 
Cambridge, Lieut. 2nd Grenadiers, third son 
of the Rev. G. P. Cambridge, of Bloxworth, 
Dorset, to Adelina-Harriet, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. J. C. Lumsdaine, 58th B.N.I. and 

ro? of Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Richards, 


15. Geo. Sherman Nunn, esq. Royal County 


Marriages. 


(Jan. 


Down Regt. eldest son of the late Capt. Nunn, 
to Helen, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Aplin, 86th 
Regt.——At Poona, Ingram Francis Chapman, 
esq. Quartermaster and Interpreter of the 3d 
Bombay Native Inf. to Louisa, py my dau. 
of Col. Aplin, commanding H.M.’s 86th Regt. 
——At Kurrachee, Scinde, W. L. Merewether, 
esq. second in command of Ist Scinde Irre- 

ular Horse, to Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
ate J. Dale, ry wd Coleshill. 

21. Richard Edmonds, esq. son of the late 
Rev. R. Edmonds, Rector of Woodleigh, De- 
vonshire, to Fanny-Caroline, third dau. of John 
Arnold, esq. of Toronto. 

29. At ee Capt. the Hon. Mon- 
tague Stopford, R.N. to Lucy, youngest dau. 
of John Cay, esq. of North Chariton, Sheriff 
of Linlithgowshire.——At Paris, Henry Flood, 
esq. of Viewmount, co. of Kilkenny, Ireland, 
to Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Flood, esq. of Paulstown castle. —— At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury square, John Mathew, 
esq. co. of ‘Tipperary, to Janette, only dau. of 
Colonel Marsack, late Gren. Guards.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Willoughby Marshall 
Burslem, M.D. to Caroline-Belinda, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Browne, Staff Officer, Shrewsbury. 

Oct.1. At Longdon, Staff. the Rev. Matthew 
Anstis, M.A. Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, 
to Maria-Elizabeth, relict of Henry Grimes, 
jun. esq. and dau. of the late Sir George Chet- 
wynd, Bart.——At St. Peter’s, Eaton sq. John 
Barthorp, esq. late of 17th Regt. eldest son of 
John Barthorp, esq. of Hollesley, Suffolk, to 
Agnes-Adelaide, youngest dau. of Richard 
Loftus Knight, esq. late of 75th Regt.——At 
St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. N. G. Char- 
rington, M.A. youngest son of N. Charrington, 
esq. of Ley Spring house, Leytonstone, to Mary- 
Ashmore, second dau. of Joseph Daw, esq. of 
Camberwell grove.——At Tiverton, Sir Robert 
Augustus Fulford Graves Colleton, Bart. to 
Mary, youngest «dau. of William Comins, esq. 
of Witheridge.——At Ozleworth, Glouc. James 
Howard Roilt, esq. to his cousin, Katherine- 
Brunsdon, dau. of John Rolt, esq. Q.C. 

3. At Clapham, Henry Jeffery, esq. of Pim- 
lico, to Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Marven Everett, esq. of Heytesbury.——At 
All Saints’, St. John’s wood, Marylebone, 
Carlo C. Ricketts, R.N. to Eliza, dau. of Sir 
Augustus West. 

4. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Richard P. 
Long, esq. eldest son of Walter Long, esq. of 
Rood Ashton, M.P. for North Wilts, to Char- 
lotte-Anna, only child of W. W. F. Hume, esq. 
of Hume Wood, M.P. for co. of Wicklow.—— 
At St. James’s, Westbourne terrace, Charles 
Otter, esq. M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, to Elinor-Shirecliffe, eldest dau. of 
K. S. Parker, esq. Q.C.——At Harwich, Dr. 
Henry Arnot, R.N. to Georgiana-Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late George Deane, esq. of Harwich. 
—-At Earl’s Croome, John Gaspard Fanshawe, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. T. 3 Fanshawe, of 
Parsloes, Essex, and Vicar of Dagenham, to 
Barbara-Frederica-Beaujolois, third dau. of the 
Hon. William Coventry.——At Wilbraham, 
Camb. John Godfrey Phipps, esq. of Chelten- 
ham, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry King, esq. of Bottisham.—- At St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, Charles-George, son of the 
Rev. Thomas Sparkes Griffinharfe, Vicar of 
Aikesden, Essex, to Susanna, dau. of the late 
F. Hunter, esq. of Wye.——At St. John’s, Not- 
ting hill, the Rev. Dr. Temple, Rector of Gay- 
ton, Northamptonshire, to Sarah, widow of the 
Rev. E. Whitehurst, late Vicar of Devynnock. 
——At Hanley, Capt. Babington, of 7th Hus- 
sars, to Augusta-Mary, eldest dau. of James 
Moncrieff Melville, esq.of Hanley. At Newn- 
ham, Glouc. the Rev. Thomas Law Montefiore, 
Curate of Westbury-on-Severn, to Catharine, 
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dau. of the Rev. E. C. Brice, Incumbent of 
Newnham.——At Greenwich, the Rev. Frede- 
rick Metcalfe, M.A. third son of the late Rev. 
W. Metcalfe, Rector of Foulmire, Cambridge, 
to Harriet-Jane, dau. of John Kynaston, esq. 
of Croom’s hill, Blackheath.——At St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, Dugald Stewart Miller, esq. 7th 
Royal Fusiliers, only son of the late Matthew 
Miller, esy. of Old Cumnock, Ayrshire, to 
Marianne, youngest dau. of the late Gen. P. 
Carey.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles 
Roberts, esq. of Dulwich common, youngest 
son of the Jate William Roberts, esq. M.D. of 
Gloucester, to Louisa-Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Sir William Leeson, of Kingstown, Dublin.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Anthony Perrier, 
~ son of the late Sir Anthony Perrier, Cork, 
to Mrs. Charlotte Hickman, of Lotabeg, only 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Henry Roome, 
H.E.1.C.8.——At Little Wilbraham, John God- 
frey Phipps, esq. of Cheltenham, nephew of the 
late Henry Godfrey, D.D. President of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry King, esq. of Bottisham. 
——At Richmond, Surrey, George Dean Wood, 
esq. of Grantham, Lincolnshire, to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Gosling, esq. 
——At Brixton, John Montague Hayes, esq. 
Comm. R.N. youngest son of the late Rear- 
Adm. John Hayes, C.B. to Julia, second dau. 
of R. A. Coward, esq. 

5. At Dedham, the Rev. Robert Lancaster 
Watson, Head-Master of Kimbolton Grammar 
School, Hunts, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Whitmore Baker, esq. Dedham hall.——At 
Iikley, Yorkshire, T. Maylin Theed, esq. 
youngest son of William Theed, esq. of Hilton 
house, co. Huntingdon, to Charlotte-Alice, 
dau. of the late Thos. Dykes, esq. of Kingston- 
upon-Hall.——At West Moulsey, Surrey, the 
Rew Matthew Woodward, Incumbent of Folke- 
stone, to Rosamond, eldest dau. of Sir George 
Barrow, Bart.——At Liverpool, Leyson, only 
son of Israel H. Lewis, esq. of East Farleigh, 
Kent, to Isabella, dau. of the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, of Liverpool. At Aghadooey, Wm. 
Ryan, esq. of Lacken, co. Tipperary, barrister- 
at-law, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late R. J. 
Fenwick, esq. Capt. Royal Engineers. 

6. At Hampstead, George Robert Carter, 
esq. of Bromley, Middlesex, youngest son of 
the late Frederick William Carter, esq. of 
Southwark, to Christina, youngest dau. of the 
late Charles L. Robson, esq. of Newcastle-on- 

ne.—At Paddington, Heathcote, eldest 
son of the Rev. Thos. H. Harding, Rector of 
Ashley, Staffordshire, to Emily-Bayly, dau. of 
Henry William Marriott, esq. of Grove house, 
Bayswater.——At South Hackney, Fleetwood 
John Richards, esq. Capt. R.M. to Emily- 
Alicia, dau. of the late Major Cameron, R. Art. 
-——Arthur Anderson, esq. M.D. surgeon of 
the Rifle Brigade, to Juliana-Margaret, only 
dau. of the late Alexander Renny, esq. of Riga. 
-—At Lillington, the Rev. John Vernon, Rec- 
tor of Shrawley, Worc. to Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Harris, esq. of Sandown, 1.\V. dau. of 
the late Thomas Harris, esq. of Llanstephan. 
——At Clifton, Herbert Francis Mackworth, 
esq. eldest son of the late Herbert Mackworth, 
esq. of Wellingborough, to Julia-Henrietta, 
only dau. of the late Col. Sir Digby Mack- 
worth, Bart.——At Nettleham, Linc. the Rev. 
Watkin Homfray, M.A. Curate of Weeford, 
near Lichfield, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
Jchn Hood, esq. of Nettleham hall.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. George Bradford Elli- 
combe, esq. of Chester square, to ye 
youngest dau. of John Wood, esy. Chairman 
of Inland Revenue.——At Edinburgh, Josiah 
Oake, Capt. R.N. to Mary-Charlotte-Hendy, 
eldest dau. of the late John Erskine Risk, 
M.D., R.N.——At New Shoreham, Thomas 
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Fuller, esq. late house-surgeon to the County 
Hospital, Brighton, to Mary-Downing, only 
dau. of the late Lieut. Charles Webb, R.N.—— 
At Braybrooke, Northampt. the Rev. William 
Henry Hughes, Rector of Kislingbury, to Mary, 
only dau. of the Rev. John Field, Rector of 
Braybrooke.——At East Retford, Samuel Mar- 
shall, esq. of East Retford, to Marian-Elizabeth, 
third dau. of J. Mee, esq.——-At St. John’s, 
Clapham rise, the Rev. Francis Arthur Baines, 
M.A. to Mary, dau. of the late M. Ashley, esq. 
—At St. John’s Paddington, Major Robert 
Carmichael-Smyth, to he eergere youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Harvey, esq. of Cam- 
bridge square.—— At Dublin, the Rev. H. 
Cottingham, Vicar of Ballymachue, Cavan, to 
Mary-Margaret, youngest dau. of the late J. R. 
Freeman, esq. formerly of Castlecorr, Meath. 

8. At Newberry, near Mallow, co. of Cork, 
Frederick Robinson, esq. M.D. of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, to Alice, only dau. of the late 
Robert Yarde Foley, esq. of Kinsale. 

11. At Oxford, the Rev. Charles Walter 
Payne Crawfurd, M.A. second son of Robert 
Crawfurd, esq. of Saint hill, to Mary, fourth 
dau. of James A. Ogle, M.D. Regius Professor 
of Medicine.——At St. Anne’s, Soho, Robert 
Greig, esq. 61st Regt. son of the late Dr. 
Greig, 221 Dragoons, to Julia-Dorothea, dau. 
of Harvey Combe, esq. late Madras Civil Serv. 
—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Edward Bar- 
nett, esq. of Stoke Newington, to Jaquetta- 
Wright, youngest dau. of Maj. Sanders, K.C.S. 
of Chilton.——At Portsea, the Rev. Hargood 
B. Snooke, M.A. Incumbent of All Saints’, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Morgan, D.D. Chaplain of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard.— At lifracombe, Devon, Joseph Shep- 
pard Draper, esq. Comm. Indian Navy, young- 
est son of the late J. S. Draper, esq. of Crew- 
kerne, to Emma-Montagu, eldest dau. of the 
late John Maule, esq. of Bath.——At Gray’s 
Thurrock, Essex, Henry Shaw, esq. of Bille- 
ricay, to Marion, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Selby Hele, M.A.——At St. Mary’s Maryle- 
bone, Charles Jronside, esq. of Gloucester pl. 
to Elizabeth-Ann-Cossley, eldest dau. of Thos. 
James Hall, esq. Police Magistrate, and widow 
of Charles G. Hadfield, esq. 

12. At Southrepps, Norfolk, Barzillai A. 
Ilarling, esq. of Stowmarket, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the Ven. George Glover, 
Archd. of Sudbury, and Rector of Southrepps. 
——At Brightun, George Whitlock Nicholl, 
esq. barrister-at-law, second son of Iltyd 
Nicholl, esq. of Uske, and the Ham, Glam. to 
Mary-Lewisa, rer dau. of the late Wm. 
Nicholl, esq. M.D. of Ryde, Isle of Wight.—— 
At Prestwick, Lanc. the Hon Capt. Dudley de 
Roos, to the Lady Elizabeth Egerton, eldest 
dau. of the Earl of Wilton, of Heaton park, 
Manchester, and Egerton lodge, Melton Mow- 
bray.——At Tenterden, Kent, Alfred Barry, 
fourth son of Charles Barry, esq. of London, 
to Ann-Lydia, only dau. of William Curteis, 
esq. of Eastwell house, Tenterden.——At Va- 
letta, Malta, the Rev. Frederick Hockin, M.A. 
Rector of Phillach, Cornwall, to Susan-Ann, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Petty, esq. of 
Ulverstone, Lanc.——At Norwich, James Gay, 
esq. of Alborough hall, to Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving child of the late John Parker, esa. of 
Bildeston.——At Ferbane, the Rev. Sir Wm. 
Vesey Ross Mahon, Bart. of Castlegan house, 
co. Galway, Ireland, and Rector of Kawmarsh, 
Yorkshire, to Jane, second dau. of the Rev. 
Henry King, of Rallylinn house, King’s co. 

13. At Lee, Kent, Robert, eldest son of 
Robert Slater, esq. of Fore street, London, to 
Laura-Martyn, only dau. of John Sanders, esq. 
Commander R.N.—— At Crediton, Samuel 
Baker Maclean, esq. of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Tower, London, to Elizabeth-Frances- 
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Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. Medland, solicitor.—— 
At Doncaster, Capt. Henry William Barlow, 
R. Eng. third son of the late Robert Barlow, 
esq. and grandson of the late Adm. Sir Robert 
Barlow,G.C.B. to Harriette-Rebecca-Elizabeth, 
only child of John Wm. Sturges, esq. of Beech- 
field, Doncaster.——At St. Clement Danes, 
Lieut. A. S. Warden, 14th B.N.1. to Gicrgina, 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Hatch, Rector of Sut- 
ton, Surrey ——At Eastry, Kent, John James 
Harvey, - of Harnden, Eastry, Kent, to 
Roberta, only child of Capt. Geo, Sayer, R.N. 
of Statenborough house.——At Clifton, George 
S. Alinutt, esq. barrister-at-law, to Sarah- 
Emma, dau. of the Rev. P. Guillebaud.——At 
Wicken, Essex, George Duke, esq.of Drayton, 
Sussex, to Mary-Anne, relict of the Rev. John 
Greensall, Vicar of Wimbish, Essex.—--At 
Godstone, the Rev. Arthur M. Hoare, A.M. 
Rector of Colbourne, in the Isle of Wight, third 
son of the Archd. of Surrey, to Maria- Faithful, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. C. B. Fanshawe, and 
niece of Rear-Adm. Fanshawe.——At Arndilly, 
Banffshire, Hamilton Forbes, esq. Bengal Cav. 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Hon. Wm. 
Fraser, and sister of the present Lord Saltoun. 
——aAt Littleton, Tipperary, Sampson Ed- 
wards, esq. R.N. of Durmast hill, in the New 
Forest, to Jane-Elizabeth, only dau. of Capt. 
Edward Powell, late of 9th Regt. 

14, At St. James’s, Piccadilly, William- 
Thomas, eldest son of G. L. Graves, esq. of 
Brompton, to Lucretia, only dau. of the late 
Perry St. Quintin, esq. of Great Yarmouth.—— 

15. At Whippingham, the Rev. Edwd. Stan- 
ley James, Vicar of Letcomb Regis, Berks, 
eldest son of the Rev. Canon James, of Win- 
chester, to Sarah-Rennell, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. James Jolliffe, of Padmore, Isle of Wight. 
——At Stepney, Richard-Henry, third son of 
Lieut. Stephen Wilkinson, R.N. of Sydney, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late William Chap- 
man, esq. Homerton. —— At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, James A. Dyson, o to Maria, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Dyson, H.E.I.C.S, 

17. At Bletchington, William Linskill, esq. 
of Tynemouth lodge, Northumberland, to the 
Hon. Frances Annesley, second dau. of the 
Viscount Valentia. 

18. At Paddington, John-Edward, eldest 
son of John Buckle, esq. of Bedale, Yorkshire, 
to Frances-Boutine, widow of Wm. Harker, 
esq. of Theakston. —— At Trinity church, 
Marylebone, William Henry Mangles, esq. 
50th Regt. only son of Robert Mangles, esq. 
of Sunningdale, to Emily-Ellen, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Henry Mangles Denham, R.N.——At 
Plympton, Devon, Charles Ricketts Carter, 
Comm. R.N. eldest son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Carter, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
M‘Killop. —— At Balvarron, in Strathardle, 
Perthshire, James Mackie, esq. only son of 
John Mackie, esq. of Bargaley, M.P. for the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, to Jane-Wilson, 
only dau. of Archibald Horne, esq. of Inver- 
chroskie and Whitefield.——At kedinburgh, 
William Gwynne Stedman Thomas, esq. of 
Carmarthen, to Julia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. John Shafto Vaughan, of Liberton, 
Mid Lothian. ——At New York, Robert Bunch, 
esq. British Consul for Carolina, eldest son of 
Robert H. Bunch, esq. of New Providence, to 
Charlotte-Amelia, dau. of the late Samuel 
Craig, esq. of New York. 

19. At St. George’s Hanover * Peter Ger- 
hard Vander Byl, esq. of Cape Town, eldest 
son of the late Hon. Peter Vander Byl, to 
Celina-Euphemia, eldest dau. of Philip Patton 
Blyth, esq. of Upper Wimpole st.——At St. 
George’s Hanover square, Alfred Smith, esq. 
of Clapham, youngest son of James Smith, esq. 
of Rochester, to Sarah, ewe dau. of Wm. 
Lee, esq. M.P. of Holborough, Kent.——At 
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Guernsey, the Rev. John Edward Cooper, Rec- 
tor of Forncett St. Mary, Norfolk, to Maria- 
Lydia, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Si- 
mons, E.1.Co.’s Service.——At Leamington, 
the Rev. Francis Wheler Molony, second son 


of James Molony, esq. of Kiltanon, co. Clare, 
» Harriet, eldest dau. of Capt. George Baker, 


.N.——At Askam Bryan, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
T. E. W. Blomefield, eldest son of Sir T. W. 
Blomefield, Bart. of Egremont lodge, Brigh- 
ton, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
D’Arcy J. Preston, of Askam Bryan hall. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Hon. 
George Augustus Browne, son of the late Lord 
Kilmaine, to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Charles Prideux Brune, esq. of Prideaux place, 
Cornwall.—aAt Dublin, G. D. Pakenham, 4th 
B. L. C., to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Hume.——At Beckenham, Kent, James 
Lawrence Man, esq. to Annie, eldest dau. of 
Henry Desborough, esq. of Beckenham.—— 
At St. James’s Paddington, Henry, eldest son 
of Philip Cazenove, esq. of Clapham comm. to 
Barbara-Constantia, third dau. of John Robert 
Thomson, esq. of Sussex square, Hyde park. 
—At Papworth Everard, the Rey. William 
Keeling, Rector of Barrow, Suffolk, to Eliza, 
the youngest dau. of the late Charles Madryll, 
Cheere, esq. of Papworth hall, Camb.——At 
Lichfield, the Rev. Joseph Dickson Claxton, 
M.A. of Liverpool, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Thos. Johnson, esq. of Lichfield.——At Glou- 
cester, John Whitcombe, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to Eliza-Mary, eldest dau. of William Clark 
Loraine, esq. of Longford house, Glouc.-—— 
At All Saints’, Prince’s gate, the Rev. Edward 
Lawson, second son of William Lawson, esq. 
of Longhirst, Northumberland, to Mary, dau. 
of the late George Maule, esq. Solicitor of the 
Treasury.——At Carlton Colville, Suff. North 
Surridge, ~p solicitor, of Romford, to Anna- 
Maria, only dau. of William Andrews, esq. of 
Romford. —— At Cally, Kirkeudbrightshire, 
Geo. Hamilton Whately, esq. to Annie, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Levinge, K.H.—— 
At Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, John Gregson, 
esq. of Shotton hall, and Burdon, co. of Dur- 
ham, to Mary-Jane-Forbes, only dau. of Robt. 
Grant, esq. of ‘Tillyfour.——At Orbe, Switzer- 
land, Capt. Brownlow Cole Bourdillon, late 
Bengal Cav. to Amélie, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. V. D. Jaques, of Montagny. 

25. At St. John’s, Oxford sq. the Rev. Thos. 
Lee, B.A. Curate of St. Mary’s, Bilston, to 
Harriet-Ann, third dau. of the late James 
Ormond Norman, esq. of Bloomsbury sq. and 
Brookside, Sussex.——-At Paddington, Wil- 
liams Charles Lane Ryves, esq. 12th Bengal 
N.I. second son of the late Hugh Massy Ryves, 
esq. of Limerick, to Louisa-Anne, relict of 
George Widrington Pipon, esq. Capt. 16th 
Lancers.—At Putney, Capt. George G. Wel- 
lesley, R.N. Pe son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Gerald Wellesley, D.D. to Elizabeth- 
Doughty, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Lukin, esq. of the War Office.——At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, William Brodrick, esq. eldest son of 
the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brodrick, Rector ef 
Bath, and nephew of Viscount Midleton, to 
Augusta-Mary, third dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart.——At Leeds, the 
Rev. Arthur John Empson, Rector of Eydon, 
Northamptonshire, to Anna-Delicia, second 
= of the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. Vicar of 

Ss. 

Nov. 29. At Lesbury Church, Northumber- 
land, by the Rev. William Proctor, assisted 
by the Rev. Court Granville, John-Atkinson, 
youngest son of George Wilson, esq. of Aln- 
wick, to Grace-Thorp, second dau. of Wm. 
Dickson, esq. of Alnwick, Clerk of the Peace 
for the County. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE QUEEN oF PorTUGAL. 

Nov. 15. At Lisbon, in her 35th year, 
her Majesty Dona Maria II. Queen of 
Portugal. 

Maria da Gloria, daughter of the late 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro I. (IV. in 
the series of the Kings of Portugal) by his 
first consort, the Archduchess Leopoldina 
of Austria, was born at Rio de Janeiro, 
April 4, 1819. On the death of her grand- 
father, John VI. she was designated suc- 
cessor to the crown of Portugal, by virtue 
of the act of renunciation executed by 
Pedro, one of the provisions of which was 
that, upon coming of age, she should 
marry her father’s brother, Dom Miguel, 
whom it was desired, as a dangerous com- 
petitor for the throne, to satisfy by such 
arrangement. Another condition was, that 
she and her future husband should acknow- 
ledge the new constitution. When Dom 
Miguel had accepted of the arrangement, 
had sworn to the constitution, been be- 
trothed to the child Dona Maria, and re- 
ceived the regency, the young Queen left 
Brazil in 1828, to sail for Europe. Miguel 
had, meanwhile (June 30, 1828), declared 
himself absolute King of Portugal, and 
forbade the Queen to land. She was now 
compelled to come to England, where she 
was received by the court as lawful Queen 
of Portugal, but found no actual support, 
the ministry of the day secretly favouring 
the usurper. In 1829 she returned to 
Rio Janeiro, with Amelia of Leuchten- 
berg, her subsequent stepmother, and 
lived there until 1831, when her father 
found himself compelled to resign the 
crown of Brazil to his son, Pedro II. She 
then resided in Paris, while her father 
waged war for her rights in Portugal. 
After the taking of Lisbon, in September, 
1833, she made her entry into that city. 
On the 29th of May, 1834, Miguel re- 
nounced his claims, and retired to Italy, 
where he recalled his renunciation, and 
was acknowledged by the Pope King of 
Portugal. Pedro now administered the 
government as regent and guardian of his 
daughter. His power, however, was soon 
exhausted ; and when, on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1834, he announced to the Cortes 
that he was no longer able to conduct the 
government, that assembly declared the 
Queen at full age, by which means the in- 
trigues of the competitors for the Regency 
were defeated. 

Maria now occupied herself with thoughts 
of marriage. Her choice fell upon Duke 
Charles - Augustus - Eugéne-Napoleon, of 


Leuchtenberg, who already had won her 
affections. On the 8th of Nov. 1834 she 
was married by proxy, at Munich, to this 
prince; and on January 27 of the fol- 
lowing year in person. Dom Augustus, 
Prince of Portugal, as he was named, was 
made commander of the army, and was 
likely to become popular, when he died 
suddenly, March 28, 1835. On the 9th of 
April, 1836, she was married a second time 
to Ferdinand, son of Ferdinand Duke of 
Saxe-Cobourg- Cohary, who, upon the 
birth of a Crown Prince, was named King. 
In the course of the next ten years the cor- 
ruptions of the government, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Cabrals, the suppres- 
sion of the liberty of the press, and the in- 
crease of taxes, irritated a large portion of 
the nation. In May, 1846, civil war broke 
out in the Upper Minho, and in a few 
weeks several districts were in arms against 
the Cabral ministry. The Cabrals re- 
signed, and retired from the kingdom. 
The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved, 
the Grand Cortes extraordinarily convoked, 
and a number of concessions were made. 
The Duke de Palmella was called to power, 
and held office with Saldanha for four 
months, when his cabinet was succeeded 
by a new ministry under Saldanha’s pre- 
miership. Civil war, meanwhile, con- 
tinued. Das Antas, the commander no- 
minated by the Juntas, and supported by 
Bandiera, Louli, and Fournos, gained se- 
veral successes; and it was feared that 
the Queen and King would have to leave 
Portugal and seek safety in England. In 
November, however, the popular party 
were in turn defeated, and lost two whole 
regiments by desertion. In the ensuing 
year the mediation of the British govern- 
ment was offered, and accepted by the 
Queen, but declined by the Junta. Das 
Antas now prepared to evacuate Oporto. 
The British fleet, under Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, was off that city. Steamers belong- 
ing to the Junta were permitted to enter 
and embark Das Antas’ troops. On the 
31st of May, 1847, a corvette and three 
armed steamers, one barque, one brig, two 
schooners, transports, containing in all 
about 3000 troops, left the port. On 
crossing the bar they were summoned to 
surrender to the British; and as resist- 
ance would have been useless, they did so, 
without firing a shot. As soon as he was 
on board the British ship, the Conde das 
Antas presented to the commander a pro- 
test in the name of the Portuguese nation 
against this act of hostility, without de- 
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claration of war, or any pretext for the 
same. By these means resistance to the 
royal authority was suppressed. The 
Queen, in return for services rendered by 
Great Britain, signed an agreement ex- 
cluding the Cabrals from power ; and this 
was all the opponents of the court gained 
by the insurrection. As soon, however, 
as quiet had been restored, the Conde de 
Thomar, the elder of the Cabrals, again 
became premier in the face of Great Bri- 
tain, and continued a career of oppression 
and corruption until, in 1851, the Duke 
de Saldanha carried out a military revolu- 
tion and reconstituted the government. 
Dona Maria yielded with a very bad grace 
to the necessities of her position. Her 
husband had been appointed commander- 
in-chief at the commencement of the out- 
break, and actually advanced against Sal- 
danha, but was forced to make a speedy 
and solitary retreat to Lisbon, his troops 
having deserted him on his march. The 
government has since been conducted un- 
der the presidency of Saldanha. 

Her Majesty has left seven children ; 
namely, Dom Pedro d’ Alcantara, Duke of 
Braganza, who has now succeeded to the 
throne as Dom Pedro V. born Sept. 16, 
1837 ; Dom Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Oporto, born Oct. 31, 1838; Dom Joao, 
Duke of Saxe and of Béja, born March 16, 
1842; Dona Maria-Anne, born July 21, 
1843 ; Dona Antonia, born Feb. 17, 1845; 
Dom Ferdinand, born July 23, 1846; and 
Dom Augusto, born 4, 1847. 

From the very commencement of her 
late gestation, her Majesty, whose untimely 
end even her political adversaries deplore, 
felt, as she often expressed to those around 
her, a foreboding that its result would be 
fatal to her. This was no vague and 
groundless presentiment, for her two pre- 
ceding labours, in both of which the infant 
perished, had been attended with great 
danger to herself, and her medical assist- 
ants had plainly intimated their fears that, 
in consequence of certain functional de- 
rangements of an irremediable nature, she 
could never again give birth to a living 
child. Fearing, however, on this last oc- 
casion, that the disquietude which agitated 
her mind would greatly increase the danger 
of the coming crisis, they advised her to 
divert her thoughts as much as possible 
from the subject of her apprehensions, 
which they endeavoured to persuade her 
were but the phantoms of a morbid imagi- 
nation. But it was all in vain. She fol- 
lowed their advice, indeed, and frequently 
visited the different theatres, but no words 
of comfort could lay the spectre that in- 
cessantly haunted her soul. On the night 
of the 13th she went to the Italian Opera. 
On Monday night, the 14th, at about half- 
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past nine, the first indications of approach- 
ing labour manifested themselves, and, in 
accordance with the established custom on 
such occasions, the Councillors of State, 
the Ministers, and the great officers of the 
royal household, were summoned to the 
palace. The very first symptoms were so 
awfully alarming, that the medical men in 
attendance felt it their duty to advise the 
sufferer—with all the usual precautions of 
course—with assurances that there was no 
immediate danger—that all would soon be 
well got over—to fortify herself with the 
succours of religion. On receiving this 
announcement she drooped at once, and 
only said, ‘‘ I see how it is; my last hour 
is at hand.’? The Sacraments having been 
administered to her hastily, the medical 
men began their work. There was a mal- 
presentation of the infant at the very com- 
mencement, and after hours of fruitless 
endeavours to rectify it, forcible and piece- 
meal extraction was at last resolved upon, 
the baptism of the child having been pre- 
viously effected in utero matris. At about 
ten o’clock on the following morning the 
extraction was completed, leaving the un- 
fortunate lady in a state of exhaustion, 
under which she finally sank in less than 
two hours, after having bid a last and 
heart-rending farewell to her distracted 
husband and children. 

Her Majesty was not distinguished for 
any brilliant qualities, but she possessed 
the quiet unobtrusive domestic virtues in 
a high degree. A good wife, a fond 
mother, and a kind mistress to her ser- 
vants, she was beloved by all who knew 
her well; but the graces by which enthu- 
siastic popularity is won she did not pos- 
sess. She was, however, remarkable for 
her nice sense of propriety, and for that 
she was universally respected. 

A Council of State was held immediately 
after the Queen’s death, and the King 
Consort, Dom Fernando, sworn in as 
Regent. The Regent continues the Sal- 
danha-Magalhaens Cabinet in power. 





Tue Duke or Beavrort, K.G. 

Nov. 17. At Badminton, co. Gloucester, 
in his 62nd year, the Most Noble Heary 
Somerset, Duke of Beaufort (1682), Mar- 
quess of Worcester (1642), Earl of Wor- 
cester (1514), Earl of Glamorgan, Viscount 
Grosmont, and Baron Beaufort of Caldecot 
Castle (1644), Baron Bottetant (by writ 
1308), Baron Herbert (by writ 1461), and 
Baron Herbert of Ragland, Chepstow, and 
Gower (1506), K.G., Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mander of the Gloucestershire Yeomanry, 
and High Steward of Bristol. 

This lineal descendant of ‘‘ old John of 
Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,’’ was 
born on the 5th Feb. 1792, the eldest son 
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of Henry-Charles sixth Duke of Beaufort, 
K.G. by Lady Charlotte Sophia Leveson- 
Gower, fifth daughter of Granville first 


Marquess of Stafford. He entered the 
army as an Officer in the 10th Hussars, 
and served in the Peninsula on the staff of 
the Duke of Wellington. He was taken 
prisoner by Marshal Soult’s army, but re- 
mained captive only a few months. 

In 1813, on the attainment of his ma- 
jority, the Marquess of Worcester was 
returned to parliament for the borough of 
Monmouth, for which he continued to sit 
until 1832, On May 24, 1816, he accepted 
office as one of the junior Lords of the 
Admiralty, and he held that post until 
March 15, 1819. 

In 1832, at the first election after the 
enactment of Reform, he was opposed at 
Monmouth by the present Sir Benjamin 
Hail, and defeated by 393 votes to 355. 
The Marquess of Worcester was not a 
member of that parliament; but at the 
next general election in Jan. 1835 he was 
returned, without a poll, in conjunction 
with the Hon. G. C. Grantley Berkeley 
(a Liberal), for the Western Division of 
Gloucestershire, for which his uncle Lord 
Robert Somerset had been an unsuccess- 
ful candidate in 1832. 

On the 23rd November following the 
Marquess succeeded his father as seventh 
Duke of Beaufort. 

He became Lieut.-Colonel-Commandant 
of the Gloucestershire Yeomanry Cavalry 
in April 1834. 

Sir Robert Peel, after bis accession to 
office in 1841, recommended his Grace for 
the second Garter that became vacant, 
and he was invested with that honour to- 
gether with the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Marquess of Salisbury. 

There was not, perhaps, amongst the 
aristocracy of England one whose man- 
ners and bearing were more truly noble 
than those of the late Duke. He looked 
every inch what he was—one of the most 
highly-born and _ illustriously - descended 
members of the British peerage. He was 
an excellent landlord, and a great patron 
of the sports of the field ; was universally 
beloved and respected, and will be deeply 
regretted by all to whom he was generally 
known. It was impossible to have the 
slightest communication with his Grace 
without being struck with his inherent 
courtliness, which was enhanced by a fine 
port, a commanding figure, and a coun- 
tenance whose features were cast in a truly 
noble mould. He was a consistent sup- 
porter of Conservative politics. As a 
Master of Hounds he has been immor- 
talised on canvass in the paintings of 
“The Royal Hunt,” and ‘The Badmin- 
ton Hunt;’’ while, upon paper, ‘Nimrod ” 
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has perpetuated his character in terms no 
more eulogistic than it deserved. In the 
palmy days of Melton, when ‘‘ The Old 
Club’’ flourished, a discussion arose as to 
who was the most popular sportsman in 
England, and it was at once unanimously 
conceded that the Marquess of Worcester 
was the man who held that enviable po- 
sition. As acharioteer none could excel 
him, and when the Four-in-hand Club 
was started some twenty years back, his 
Grace’s team of skewballs and well-ap- 
pointed drag was always considered the 
crack ‘‘turn-out.’’ As a racing man, the 
calendar shows that his stud, although 
never very extensive, was always well 
selected. To the professors of music and 
the drama he was ever a warm patron, as 
evidenced by the interest he took in the 
sons of the lamented Tyrone Power, and 
the strenuous exertions he used to pre- 
serve the falling fortunes of the Queen's 
Theatre. 

The Duke of Beaufort was twice mar- 
ried, and his wives were sisters by their 
mother, Lady Anne Wellesley, daughter 
of Garrett first Earl of Mornington, and 
sister to the late Marquess Wellesley and 
the Duke of Wellington. His first wife, 
Georgiana-Frederica, who died when Mar- 
chioness of Worcester, was Lady Anne’s 
only child by her first husband the Hon. 
Henry FitzRoy, a younger son of Charles 
first Lord Southampton. Her marriage 
took place on the 25th July, 1814, and 
her death on the 10th May, 1821. His 
second wife, to whom he was married on 
the 29th June, 1822, and who survives 
him, was Emily-Frances, daughter of the 
late Culling Charles Smith, esq. (of whom 
a memoir was given in the Obituary of 
our Magazine for July last). By his 
former marriage the Duke had issue two 
daughters: 1. Lady Charlotte-Augusta- 
Frederica, married in 1844 to the late 
Philip Baron Nieumann, sometime Aus- 
trian Minister in this country, and died 
Sept. 20, 1850 (her husband surviving her 
only to the 16th Jan. following); 2. Lady 
Georgiana-Charlotte-Anne, marriedin 1826 
to Sir Christopher William Codrington, 
Bart. M.P. for Gloucestershire. By his 
second marriage the Duke had issue one 
son and six daughters, all of whom survive 
him: 3. Henry - Charles - FitzRoy, now 
Duke of Beaufort; 4. Emily-Blanche- 
Charlotte, married in 1848 to George 
Viscount Dupplin, son and heir apparent 
of the Earl of Kinnoull; 5. Lady Rose 
Caroline Mary, married in 1846 to Francis 
Frederick Lovell, esq.; 6. Lady Henrietta- 
Louisa-Priscilla ; 7. Lady Geraldine-Har- 
riet-Anne ; 8. Lady Katharine - Emily- 
Mary; and 9. Lady Edith-Frances-Wil- 
helmine. born in -") 
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The present Duke is Captain in the 7th 
Hussars, and Aide-de-Camp to the Ge- 
neral Commanding in Chief; and has sat 
for East Gloucestershire in the present 
parliament. He was born in 1824, and 
married in 1845 Lady Georgiana Charlotte 
Curzon, eldest daughter of Earl Howe, by 
whom he has issue Henry-Adelbert-Wel- 
lington-FitzRoy now Marquess of Wor- 
cester, and two other sons. 

The late Duke’s funeral took place at 
Badminton on the 24th Nov. It was 
attended by the present Duke and the 
Marquess of Worcester, by his sons-in-law 
Viscount Dupplin and Mr. Lovell, by the 
Marquess of Cholmondeley, Earls Howe, 
Galloway, Granville, and Bathurst, Lord 
Calthorpe, Lord Raglan, and most of 
the junior members of the Somerset 
family. 

Tue Countess or NEWBURGH. 

Nov. 22, At her seat, Hassop, co. 
Derby, aged 65, the Right Hon. Mary- 
Dorothea Eyre, Countess of Newburgh, 
Viscountess of Kinnaird, and Baroness 
Livingstone of Flacraig, in the peerage 
of Scotland (1660). 

Her Ladyship was born on the 13th 
July, 1788, the eldest child of Francis the 
sixth Earl, by Dorothy, daughter and heir 
of John Gladwin, esq. She was married 
on the 19th July, 1836, to Colonel Charles 
Albert Leslie, K.H. of Ballybay, co. 
Monaghan, who died in 1838, without 
children. 

On the death of her brother Francis, 
the eighth Earl, October 15, 1852, she 
succeeded to the peerage, which devolves 
on females in the absence of male 
heirs. 

The mortal remains of the late Countess 
were deposited in the mausoleum in Has- 
sop Park, having lain in state during the 
two preceding days in the great hall of the 
mansion, where a temporary altar was 
arranged for the occasion. At nine o’clock, 
a.m. a funeral mass was performed in the 
chapel at the hall, and at 12 the procession 
was formed to proceed to the chapel in the 
park, in the following order :—12 mutes 
with hatbands, two and two; 50 of the 
tenants in scarfs and hatbands, two and 
two; 12 mutes with muffled staves; the lid 
of feathers; the coronet of the deceased 
countess, borne on a cushion by a pursui- 
vant, bareheaded ; the body, in a hearse 
drawn by six horses, caparisoned in black 
velvet and plumes, and decorated with ar- 
morial bearings; a mourning coach, drawn 
by four horses, containing the pall-bearers 
—namely, the Hon. the Master of Lovat, 
the Hon. George Cavendish, the Count De 
La Feld, and Mr. Philip Howard, of Corby; 
a mourning coach, containing Colonel Les- 
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lie, as chief mourner, supported by his two 
nearest relatives—Lord Lovat and Mr. 
Charles Leslie. Four other mourning- 
coaches, each drawn by four horses, fol- 
lowed, containing members of the princi- 
pal families in the neighbourhood. There 
was also a line of private carriages, which 
reached entirely from the hall to the 
chapel. On arriving at the chapel, the 
dirge was commenced with the organ from 
within; and, the service being completed, 
and a requiem performed, the mortal re- 
mains of the much-loved lady were con- 
signed to their last home, amidst the tears 
and sincere regrets of the crowd who 
thronged the chapel, many of whom had 
come from a great distance to pay this mark 
of respect and affection. In compliance 
with an ancient custom, at the conclusion 
of the ceremonial a distribution of loaves 
of bread to the poor was made, according 
to the number of years that the deceased 
had lived. 
Lorp CioncurRy. 

Oct. 28. At his residence, Maretimo, 
Blackrock, near Dublin, aged 80, the Right 
Hon. Valentine Browne Lawless, second 
Baron Cloncurry, of Cloncurry, co. Kil- 
dare (1789), and a Baron of the United 
Kingdom by the same title (1831), a Baro- 
net (1776), and a Privy Councillor of 
Ireland. 

This venerable nobleman (who through- 
out his life was a man of some influence 
in respect of his political opinions,) was 
born in Merrion-square, Dublin, on the 
19th Aug. 1773, the second but only sur- 
viving son of Nicholas Lawless, esq. who 
three years after, in 1776, was created a 
Baronet, and in 1789 was raised to the 
peerage in Ireland. He was originally a 
Roman Catholic, and in early life had 
settled in France, in pursuit of those 
immunities which were not awarded to 
his own community at home. The result, 
however, was different to his expectations : 
he was less satisfied with France than with 
Ireland ; he returned in consequence to 
his native country, purchased large estates 
in the counties of Limerick, Kildare, and 
Dublin, and conformed to Protestantism. 
Lord Cloncurry’s mother was Margaret, 
only daughter of Valentine Browne, esq. 
of Dublin. 

Being then a younger son, he was at 
eight years of age sent to a public school 
at Portarlington, where he was treated 
roughly enough, and, having been pushed 
by another boy from a penthouse, dislo- 
cated his arm, an accident which, acting 
upon a constitution originally delicate, 
produced a weak state of health for many 
years. At twelve he was removed to a 
school at Blackrock, near his father’s villa 
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of Maretimo, where the Rev. Dr. Bur- 
rowes educated a large proportion of the 
young Irish nobility of that day ; and at 
fourteen to the King’s School at Chester, 
then presided over by Dr. Bancroft. He 
lived at Chester in the family of Dr. 
Cleaver, the Bishop of that see, and 
Principal of Brazenose college, Oxford. 
The Bishop, however, could not persuade 
him to go to Oxford; but, at his own 
solicitation, his father allowed him to 
enter the university of his native city, and 
he there graduated in arts in the year 
1791. On the same day, as it happened, 
his father entertained the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Earl of Westmoreland, at 
Mornington House (which he had just 
purchased from the late Marquess Welles- 
ley), and the late Duke of Wellington was 
of the party as Aide-de-camp to his Excel- 
lency. The house, for which his father 
paid 80002. in 1791, was sold the year 
after the Union for 25002. 

Lord Cloncurry, when at college, took 
an active part in the Historical Society, 
“a nursery of genius and patriotism,” 
which was at length suppressed by the 
bigotry of his tutor, Dr. Elrington, after- 
wards Bishop of Ferns. In 1792 he went 
to Switzerland, where he remained for two 
years, which were divided between Neuf- 
chatel, Geneva, and Lausanne. Returning 
to Ireland in 1795 he took up house- 
keeping in Merrion-row, Dublin, in con- 
junction with his maternal grandfather. 
At that period his father was a peer of 
patriotic politics, but maintained a friendly 
and respectful intercourse with the vice- 
regal court. With his sanction, Mr. Law- 
less was the chief promoter of the Rath- 
down Association, a voluntary organization 
of noblemen and gentlemen, established 
for the purpose of maintaining the public 
peace, and protecting property in the popu- 
lous district lying between Dublin and 
Bray,—a purpose then but little served 
by the imperfect police of those days. He 
was also at the same time an officer in a 
corps of yeomanry cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel Corry, brother to the Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer, and acted 
with him at the time of the threatened 
French invasion, on which occasion his 
father advanced the sum of 45,000/. to 
government, by which timely aid it was 
erabled to break up the camp at Lough- 
linstown, and to march to meet the inva- 
ders at Bantry Bay. 

Mr. Lawless went a further length in 
patriotism, by becoming a member of the 
Society of United Irishmen, which had 
been founded in 1791, in ‘‘ the idea of 
uniting both sects (Catholics and Protes- 
tants) in pursuit of the same objects, a 
repeal of the penal laws, and a reform, 
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including in itself an extension of the right 
of suffrage to Catholics.” He was not, 
however, a constant resident in Dublin ; 
for, shortly after his return from Switzer- 
land, he entered as a student of the Middle 
Temple, a step which rendered it neces- 
sary for him to pay frequent visits to 
London. During one of them, dining at 
the house of Mr. John Macnamara, in 
Baker-street, he met Mr. Pitt, and on that 
occasion heard, for the first time, of the 
contemplated project of a Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. The news 
acted as a ferment upon his notions of 
patriotism and nationality, and induced 
him to publish (in 1797) a pamphlet under 
the title of ‘‘ Thoughts on the Projected 
Union,” which is reprinted at the close of 
his “ Recollections,” 1849. To this essay, 
which was honoured by a special reply from 
Mr. Edward Cooke, the Under-Secretary 
for Ireland, Lord Cloncurry attributed the 
motives of his subsequent prosecutions. At 
the same period he made the acquaintance 
of Horne Tooke, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
the unfortunate Colonel Despard ; but 
formed a more intimate friendship with the 
Tory partisan, John Reeves. When in 
Dublin his time was spent in the society of 
the leaders of the popular movement—of 
his beloved friend Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, of Arthur O’Connor, the elder 
Emmett, Sampson, Curran, Grattan, and 
George Ponsonby. He joined in the sup- 
port of The Press newspaper, then the 
organ of reform and popular rights; and 
in the autumn of 1797 he was elected, 
though without his desire or even know- 
ledge, a member. of the Executive Direc- 
tory of the United Irish Society, upon 
which occasion, for the first but only time, 
he attended a meeting of that body. Soon 
after he aided in preparing the Kildare 
petition against the Union and in favour 
of Reform and Catholic Emancipation, 
which was signed by his father, as well as 
by the Duke of Leinster, and several hun- 
dreds of the leading men of the country. 
It was followed up by a meeting held at 
the Royal Exchange, at which he presided: 
and he was one of a deputation, with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and Arthur O’Connor, 
appointed to carry an address to Messrs. 
Grattan, Curran, and George Ponsonby, 
requesting them to discontinue the “mock- 
ery’’ of attending parliament,—a request 
which was very unwisely complied with. 
At the dissolution, which soon after fol- 
lowed, he wrote the addresses of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and Mr. Henry of 
Straffan, declining (in the same spirit) to 
offer themselves as candidates for the re- 
presentation of Kildare. Such were the 
overt acts by which Mr. Lawless became 
an object of suspicion, and several intima- 
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tions were made to his father that the evil 
eye of the Government was upon him. 

In Nov. 1797 Mr. Lawless returned to 
London, in order to keep his term at the 
Temple. At that time there were many 
of his poorer countrymen ‘‘ refugees’’ in 
this country, in consequence of having 
offended the laws in their own; and in 
common with all other of his compatriots 
who had a few pounds in their pockets, he 
was subject to continual solicitations for 
their relief. In the course of this work of 
charity a club was formed, the members 
of which were chiefly young Templars, and 
which they called the United Irish. This 
name was unfortunate, as, though the club 
had no connection with the United Irish 
Society of Ireland, ‘‘ and had the character 
rather of a debating and convivial than of 
a political body,’’ yet it appears to have 
been represented to government as being 
of an illegal and mischievous complexion. 
Among their other transgressions they 
ventured to relieve Peter Finerty, the 
ex-printer of the Dublin Press. But 
Mr. Lawless did more than this: having 
been accidentally made acquainted with 
O'Coigly, or Quigley, who was shortly 
after arrested with Mr. Arthur O’Connor 
on his passage to France, and eventually 
hanged at Penenden Heath on the 7th of 
May, 1798, he headed the subscription for 
his defence, and became answerable for its 
cost. On this subject he wrote to Mr. 
Broughall, his father’s agent in Dublin, 
and that gentleman being a suspected 
person, and shortly after arrested and his 
papers seized, Mr. Lawless’s letter about 
O’Coigly was found among them. The 
immediate result was his arrest, at his 
lodgings in St. Alban’s street, and at the 
same time and place were also captured the 
Duke of Leinster, John Philpot Curran, 
and Henry Grattan, who happened at the 
time to be visiting him. They were all, 
however, immediately liberated; but at 
the same time the Government also caused 
to be arrested Mr. Stewart of Acton, 
a gentleman of large fortune in the north 
of Ireland, Mr. Agar, a relative of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Richard Curran, 
eldest son of the future Master of the 
Rolls, and Mr. Trenor, who was the 
secretary of Mr. Lawless, and had been 
formerly his tutor at Dr. Burrowes’s 
school. All these persons (wrote Mr. 
Wickham, an under-secretary of state, to 
Lord Castlereagh,) were supposed to be 
‘more or less deeply implicated in the 
treasonable conspiracy in Ireland; that 
they had all knowledge of the connection 
between the traitors in that county and 
the French Directory, or its ministers ; 
and had given aid and countenance to the 
agents who have at different times been 
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sent over from one country to the other.’’ 
(Despatch dated 8 June, 1798, in the 
Castlereagh Memoirs, i. 216.) Lord Clon- 
curry, in his ‘‘ Recollections,’’ denies that 
any of the party were engaged in corre- 
spondence with the French Directory or its 
ministers, and that the only aid and coun- 
tenance they gave to any suspected persons 
were limited to the charitable assistance to 
their poor fellow-countrymen already de- 
scribed. 

His restraint on this occasion lasted for 
about six weeks, during which he was con- 
fined at the house of a king’s messenger 
in Pimlico. He was taken before the 
Privy Council several times, and questioned 
by Lord Loughborough, Mr. Pitt, and the 
Duke of Portland. At length he was re- 
leased, the ministers declaring that they had 
a great regard for his father, and hoped here- 
after to have the same esteem for him. His 
father was already alarmed at the progress 
of political events, and in a letter to Lord 
Loughborough regretted that his son had 
been influenced by persons entertaining 
opinions not only doubtful but dangerous, 
‘* and extremely opposite to the principles 
which I wish him to entertain.” In truth, 
his father was highly displeased with him, 
and on his liberation Mr. Lawless did not 
return to Ireland, but made a tour on 
horseback in the north of England, re- 
maining partly at Harrowgate and Scar- 
borough, at which latter place he formed 
a matrimonial engagement with the sister- 
in-law of an intimate friend, and not, ap- 
parently, with his father’s approbation. 

Lord Cloncurry does not plead guilty to 
any fresh political provocation, on his part, 
during his ensuing residence in London. 
He concludes, however, that he was con- 
sidered a good subject for intimidation— 
‘* sufficiently known and loved among my 
fellow-countrymen to insure notoriety and 
fearful sympathy for my misfortunes, I 
was yet not sufficiently powerful for self- 
defence, or to cause anxiety in the minds 
of my oppressors, from the fear of a public 
reaction against their illegal conduct. I 
was also young and active; and, above 
all, enthusiastic and incorruptible enough 
to render my exertions in defence of the 
independence of Ireland in some degree 
formidable; and therefore it was thought 
advisable to remove me from the scene of 
conflict.’ On the 14th April, 1799, he 
was again arrested, under a warrant signed 
by the Duke of Portland, the Home-Se- 
cretary, issued under the authority of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act: the 
charge was merely ‘‘ suspicion of treason- 
able practices.’’ On his arraignment be- 
fore the Council, he was questioned by 
Mr. Pitt, who said he had positive in- 
formation that Mr. Lawless had been at 
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a meeting held a year before his former 
arrest when a plan was laid for making 
United Irish Societies in London. Mr. 
Lawless answered that it was not so, but 
that he would answer no questions whilst 
in custody. On the 8th May he was trans- 
ferred from the charge of a King’s Mes- 
senger to the Tower of London, in which 
prison he remained until the expiration of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act re- 
stored him to liberty in March, 1801. We 
have not space to describe the various 
efforts made by his friends for his enlarge- 
ment, which are detailed in his Memoirs. 
He was himself too proud to make any 
concession or admission. In the mean 
time, on the 20th August, 1799, by the 
death of his father, he became Lord Clon- 
curry. Only nine days before his death, 
Lord Cloncurry had addressed another 
appeal to the Duke of Portland, urging his 
own loyalty and his support of the Duke’s 
administration in Ireland, as well as his 
recent vote in favour of the Union, as 
claims for some indulgence on behalf of 
his son. Towards the close of his life, he 
altered his will, and left away from his son 
a sum of between 60,000/. and 70,0002. in 
fear it might become subject to confiscation. 
The following August (of 1800) brought to 
the new Lord news of the death of his 
affianced bride: whose failing state of 
health had been represented to the Duke 
of Portland, but without any effect in his 
favour. 

After a confinement of twenty-two 
months he was released by the expira- 
tion of the act for suspending the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, without the slightest al- 
teration of circumstances, in reference to 
the charges or suspicions against him, 
having taken place between the time of 
his arrest and that of his discharge. A 
few days after he had a note from Lord 
Castlereagh, stating that there was no im- 
pediment to his return to Ireland. He 
commenced actions for false imprisonment 
against the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Pitt, but they were stopped by an act of 
indemnity passed in favour of those minis- 
ters. At a subsequent period (in 1817) 
the late Lord Holland gave his written 
Opinion to Lord Cloncurry that the cir- 
cumstance of his case, especially in the 
latter part of his imprisonment, “ ap- 
proached more nearly to those of the 
lettres de cachet, in old France, than any 
that occurred under Pitt’s suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus.’’ 

After a short visit to Ireland, Lord 
Cloncurry determined to repair his health 
and spirits by foreign travel. Upon the 
peace of Amiens he immediately went 
abroad, accompanied by two of his sisters. 
At Paris he was presented to the First 
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Consul, who entered freely into conversa- 
tion with him, and with Lord Holland, 
who was also present. He passed the 
winter at Nice, and then proceeded to 
Italy. Whilst at Rome he married the 
daughter of General Morgan; and his 
youngest sister became the wife of Colonel 
Edward Plunkett, afterwards fourteenth 
Lord Dunsany. Lord Cloncurry resided 
in Rome for more than two years, rent- 
ing, in conjunction with this brother-in- 
law, the Palazzo Accaioli, close to the 
Quirinal. Whilst at Rome he formed, by 
purchase and by excavations, a valuable 
collection of antiquities, which is now at 
his country mansion at Lyons, in the 
county Kildare. He returned home through 
Germany and Denmark, and was again in 
Ireland at the close of 1805. At this 
period Lord Redesdale, who was then 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, refused to 
place Lord Cloncurry’s name on the com- 
mission of the peace for the counties of 
Kildare and Dublin; but the Whig ad- 
ministration, which shortly followed, cor- 
rected this grievance. He now passed his 
time entirely in the ordinary employments 
of a country gentleman and magistrate, 
until his quiet was painfully disturbed by 
occurrences that ended, in the year 1811, 
in a dissolution of his ‘‘ hasty and impru- 
dent ’’ marriage., In the same year he 
formed a ‘‘ more fortunate” alliance with 
Emily, widow of the Hon. Joseph Leeson, 
and mother of Joseph Earl of Milltown, 
with whom he lived in uninterrupted hap- 
piness and affection for thirty years. He 
describes his life at this period to have 
been as happy as it was busy. He made 
a fine place of Lyons, at the cost of at least 
200,000/. employing a prosperous tenantry, 
and usually entertaining four or five friends 
from among those who sympathised, or 
bore with, his unfashionable national poli- 
tics. In 1815 he received another mortifi- 
cation from the Tory government, in being 
refused, on account of his politics, a re- 
quest that his step-children should be 
raised to that titular rank of which they 
had been accidentally deprived by the pre- 
mature death of their father. 

We have space very briefly to allude to 
Lord Cloncurry’s subsequent political do- 
ings. Notwithstanding he had taken a 
prominent part in defeating a loyal ad- 
dress, proposed to have been sent from 
the county of Dublin to George the Fourth, 
he was included in the general peace- 
making which attended upon the King’s 
visit to Ireland in 1821, when he was gra- 
ciously invited to the royal table, and even 
asked his Majesty to his own house, an 
invitation which was declined in the most 
gracious terms, on the ground of the short- 
ness of his Majesty’s stay. 
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With Lord Wellesley, as Lord Lieute- 
nant, Lord Cloncurry was on terms of in- 
timacy, but still more so with the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey, during his two vice- 
royalties ; with this representative of the 
sovereign Lord Cloncurry ‘‘ was so far 
honoured by his confidence, as to be per- 
mitted to form a sort of private cabinet, 
to which he frequently referred for counsel 
and assistance.’’ Whatever may be thought 
of this assertion upon its constitutional 
merits, it was certainly not an empty 
boast ; many letters from the Marquess, 
which are printed in Lord Cloncurry’s 
Memoirs, offer materials for the historian 
on the motives and policy of that admi- 
nistration. In 1828 Lord Anglesey was 
called to order by the Duke of Wellington 
for having, with the Lord Chancellor (Sir 
Anthony Hart), dined with Lord Clon- 
curry. His Excellency wrote in reply 
that he believed Lord Cloncurry ‘‘ to be 
a loyal subject, a good man, and an exem- 
plary magistrate; and I cannot consent to 
abandon the exercise of my own discretion 
in selecting those with whom I may deem 
it expedient and prudent to hold an inter- 
course.’’ In 1831, shortly after the com- 
mencement of Lord Anglesey’s second 
vice-royalty, Lord Cloncurry was sworn a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland ; and in Sep- 


tember of the same yeary a few days before 


the coronation, he was 
of Great Britain. 

For the less important incidents of his 
career, such as his entertainment of Mr. 
O'Connell, his quarrel with the dema- 
gogue, who denounced him as essentially 
an aristocrat, and their subsequent recon- 
ciliation, we must now refer to the Per- 
sonal Recollections of his Life and Times, 
a volume published in 1849, and which 
appears to have been suggested by the 
Castlereagh Correspondence, a series of 
papers which had then recently laid open 
the secret particulars of the state prosecu- 
tions which he had suffered in early life. 
The Recollections were criticised in the 
Quarterly Review by Mr. Wilson Croker ; 
and very severely in Fraser’s Magazine. 
The more cordial criticism in the Dublin 
University Magazine is supposed to have 
been written by the learned Mr. Butt, 
Q.C.; and the review in our own Miscel- 
lany (for July, 1849) was accompanied by 
some interesting comments communicated 
by the late Mr. James Roche of Cork. 

In his introductory passages Lord Clon- 
curry remarked :—‘‘ I have lived during 
many years, seen many men, suffered and 
prevailed, been persecuted and honoured ; 
and now, having laboured in my genera- 
tion with, at least, a hearty desire to serve 
my fellow-man, I look at the past without 
even a passing feeling of unkindness, and 
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at the present with, I trust, a reverential 
gratitude for the large share vouchsafed 
to me by a beneficent Providence, of those 
three cardinal blessings of humanity,— 
health, competence, and respect of men.’’ 
It is remarked in the Dublin Evening 
Post, that “ few men who had mixed so 
much in the strife of politics had excited 
less of personal hostility, because he was 
gifted with a kind and generous disposi- 
tion; and there was no one acquainted 
with the purity of his motives, and the 
benevolence of his nature, who could fail 
to esteem the man. At all times his cha- 
rities, as well as his efforts to promote and 
reward merit in the arts, especially when 
the reputation of Ireland was to be ad- 
vanced, were only limited by his resources. 
Particularly during the closing years of a 
long and honoured life, when age required 
repose and retirement, Lord Cloncurry 
devoted himself to works of benevolence 
with a sincerity which avoided all ostenta- 
tion, and with a discrimination which se- 
lected the most fitting objects for his 
bounty.”’ 

By his first wife, Eliza-Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of Major-Gen. George 
Morgan (whose divorce took place in 1811 
in consequence of preceedings in which 
Sir John Bennett Piers was defendant, and 
who was remarried in 1819 to the Rev. 
John Sanford), his Lordship had two 
children, 1. Mary-Margaret, married first 
in 1820 to John-Michael-Henry Baron de 
Robeck (which marriage was dissolved in 
1828), and secondly to Lord Sussex Len- 
nox; and 2. the Hon. Ann-Valentine, a 
son, who died in 1825, in his twentieth 
year. By his second marriage, with Emily, 
third daughter of Archibald Douglas, esq. 
of Darnock, aud widow of Joseph Leeson, 
esq. (by whom she had issue the present 
Earl of Milltown and two other children, 
both now deceased), Lord Cloncurry had 
five other children, of whom the only pre- 
sent survivor is his successor. They were, 
3. the Hon. Emily, who died in 1825, in 
her nineteenth year; 4. the Hon. Valen- 
tina Maria, who died young; 5. Edward, 
now Lord Cloncurry ; 6. the Hon. Frede- 
rick-William, who died in 1824, in his 
fifth year; and 7, the Hon. Cecil-John 
Lawless, who is dead since his father (see 
p- 87). Lord Cloncurry became a second 
time a widower in 1841. 

The present Lord was born in 1816, and 
married in 1839 Elizabeth, only daughter 
of John Kirwan, esq. of Castle Hacket, 
co. Galway, by whom he has a numerous 
family. 

The remains of Lord Cloncurry were 
interred by torchlight, at half-past seven 
o’clock, p.m. with much solemnity, in the 
family-vault within the walls of the de- 
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mesne at Lyons. It having been observed 
as a family custom that its deceased mem- 
bers should be interred by torchlight, his 
Lordship, previous to his decease, directed 
that a similar course should be adopted on 
the occasion of his interment. 


Hon. Cecrt Law ess. 

Nov. 5. Aged 33, the Hon. Cecil John 
Lawless, M.P. for Clonmel. 

He was the younger son and youngest 
child of the late Lord Cloncurry (of whom a 
memoir is given in the preceding page), by 
his second wife, Emily, third daughter of 
Archibald Douglas, esq. of Darnoch, and 
widow of Joseph Leeson, esq. He was 
born on the Ist Aug. 1820. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
Clonmel in Sept. 1846, without a contest, 
on Mr. Pigot becoming Chief Baron of 
the Irish Exchequer. At the general elec- 
tion of 1847 he was opposed by Mr. 
James K. Monahan, but defeated him by 
298 votes to 23. 

He married, Feb. 7, 1848, Frances- 
Georgiana, widow of John William Digby, 
esq. of Landenstown, co. Kildare, and 
daughter of Morris Townsend, esq. of 
Shepperton, co. Cork; but has died, we 
believe, without issue. 

His death ensued after extreme nervous 
excitement. He had but just returned 
from the funeral obsequies of his excellent 
and patriotic father, and a sudden shock 
experienced on the journey, it is said, was 
the proximate cause of his illness. 


Lorp FULLERTON. 

Dec. 3. Athis residence in Edinburgh, 
having nearly completed his 78th year, 
John Fullerton, esq. late a Lord of Session. 

This distinguished lawyer was born on 
the 16th Dec. 1775; and was admitted an 
advocate at the Scotish bar in 1798. He 
was called to the bench in 1828 through 
the instrumentality of Sir Robert Peel, 
then Home Secretary, and, we believe, on 
the earnest representation of the present 
Lord Justice Clerk, then Solicitor General. 
Lord Fullerton well justified the choice. 
At the bar, and where he was surrounded 
by a phalanx of eminent men—Erskine, 
Clerk, Cranstoun, Thomson, Moncreiff, 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Reay, Jamieson, and 
Skene—some being his seniors and some 
his juniors, it will be recollected by many 
that Lord Fullerton was still deemed one 
of the soundest, most learned, and accom- 
plished lawyers ; and, in the latter years 
of his practice, second to none as an au- 
thority in the feudal and higher branches 
of the law. He had retired from the 
bench only three weeks before his death. 
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Str Toomas JoHN CLAVERING, Barr. 

Nov. 18. At Clifton, in his 82d year, Sir 
Thomas John Clavering, the eighth Bart., 
of Axwell, co. Durham (1661). 

He was the son of George Clavering, 
esq., of Greencroft, by his second wife, 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Palmer, 
of Combe Raleigh, co. Devon, and widow 
of Sir John Pole, Bart. of Shute in the 
same county. He succeeded his uncle, Sir 
James Clavering, LL.D., Oct. 14, 1794, 
In 1798 he raised a troop of yeomanry at 
his own expense, for the defence of the 
country from invasion. He served the 
office of High Sheriff of Northumberland 
in 1817-18. 

He married, in 1791, Clara, daughter of 
Jean de Gallais de la Bernardine, Comte 
de la Sable in Anjou, and had issue three 
sons and two daughters. His two elder 
sons have died before him, and he is suc- 
ceeded by his youngest son, now Sir Wil- 
liam Aloysius Clavering, born in 1830. 

Sir CHarves WitHAM, Knr. 

Nov. 30. At Higham, Suffolk, aged 
63, Sir Charles Witham, Knut. Lieut. R.N. 

Hewas the third son of William Witham, 
esq. (a younger son of Thomas Witham, 
M.D. of Durham, second son of William 
Witham, esq. of Cliffe, co. York, by Do- 
rothy, daughter of Thomas Langdale, esq.); 
and was bornin London. He entered the 
Navy in 1808 as first-class volunteer on 
board the Gibraltar, stationed in the Chan- 
nel; from June 1810 to March 1812 he 
was in the Baltic as midshipman in the 
Courageux 74; and he afterwards served 
in the Cossack 22, Druid 32, Namur 74, 
and Newcastle 60. In 1806 he was ap- 
pointed acting Lieutenant of the Phaeton 
46; he was confirmed March 6, 1818, and 
subsequently — to the Camelion 
10, to the Apollo Yacht in 1821, to the 
Britannia flag-ship at Plymouth in 1824, 
and first of the Philomel 10 in 1825. He 
afterwards served in the same capacity in 
the Semiramis 24, the flag-ship at Cork. 
He had been on half-pay since 1831. 

He married Nov. 18, 1829, Jane, third 
daughter of John Hoy, esq. of Stoke-by- 
Nayland, in Suffolk; and he was knighted 
in 1830 by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Rear-ApMIRAL BE Lt, C.B. 

Oct. 16. At Aigburth Ash, near Liver- 
pool, aged 70, Rear-Admiral Christopher 
Bell, C.B. formerly of Oulton, near Lowes- 
toft. 

Rear-Admiral Bell was a son of the late 
J. Baker Bell, esq. of Gorleston, near 
Yarmouth. 

He entered the navy in June 1793 as 
first-class volunteer on board the Clyde 38; 
and served in the Channel, North Sea, 
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and off the Western Islands for the space 
of six years. In 1799 he assisted at the 
capture, after a gallant engagement of 
nearly two hours, of the French frigate 
La Vestale, of 36 guns. He passed his 
examination in April 1802; and sailed in 
July following in the Chichester storeship 
for the Jamaica station, where he was 
promoted on the 20th Oct. following, 
from the Leviathan 74 into the Shark 18 ; 
and afterwards joined in Oct. 1803 the 
Magnanime 18, and in Sept. 1804 La 
Pique 36. In March 1806, when com- 
manding the tender of the latter ship, he 
aided in taking the two French 16 gun- 
brigs Phaeton and Voltigeur; and on the 
Ist Nov. following, as first of La Pique, 
with her barge and two other boats under 
his orders, he succeeded, without the loss 
of a man, in cutting out from the harbour 
of Cabaret, Porto Rico, a fine new Spanish 
brig, pierced for 12 guns, completely de- 
stroying at the same time a 3-gun battery 
at the entrance of the harbour. While 
subsequently employed ashore on the south 
side of St. Domingo, he received a severe 
wound in an attack made by the natives 
on his party, and in consequence he re- 
ceived a gratuity from the Patriotic Fund. 

On the 13th March, 1807, he was 
appointed to the acting command of the 
Shark receiving-ship at Port Royal; from 
which he was confirmed Commander 
April 1, 1808, into the 14-gun brig Phipps. 
On the 16th Nov. 1810 he boarded and 
sunk Le Barbier de Seville, a lugger of 
16 guns, off Calais; and received the 
approbation of the Admiralty. He re- 
moved in June 1811 to the command of 
the Mosquito, a first-class ship; but was 
superseded on advancement to post rank, 
Feb. 7, 1812; and not subsequently 
employed. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath on the 4th July, 1840; and raised 
to the rank of a retired Rear-Admiral, 
Oct. 1, 1846. 


OsituAary.—Rear- Adm. Bell.—Rear-Adm. Pasco. 
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Rear-ADMIRAL Pasco. 

Nov. ... At East Stonehouse, near 
Devonport, aged nearly 79, Rear-Admiral 
John Pasco. 

Rear-Admiral Pasco was born Dec. 20, 
1774. He entered the navy, June 4, 
1784, on board the Druid 32, lying at 
Plymouth. In 1786 he joined the Pega- 
sus 28, commanded by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Clarence, with whom he served for about 
twelve months in the West Indies and on 
the coast of North America. He then he- 
came attached to the Impregnable 98, flag- 
ship at Plymouth of Adm. Graves, and to 
the Penelope 32, on the Halifax station. 
Between 1790 and 1795 he was employed 
as midshipman and master’s mate, princi- 
pally in the Channel and West Indies, on 
board the Syren 32, Orion 74, London 98, 
Cesar 80, Minotaur 74, Aimable 32, and 
Beaulieu 38. Attaining the rank of Lieu- 
tenant July 15, 1795, he was appointed to 
the Majestic 74, flag-ship of Sir J. Lafo- 
rey; again to the Beaulieu, and to the 
Minotaur 74, all in the West Indies; Sept. 
27, 1796, to the Raisonnable 64, employed 
at the Cape of Good Hope and in the 
Channel; Dec. 27, 1799, as first, to the 
Immortalité 36, on the latter station; and 
April 7, 1803 (after six months of half- 
pay), to the Victory 100, flag-ship of Lord 
Nelson. When senior Lieutenant, in 1796, 
of the Beaulien, Mr. Pasco landed with a 
battalion of seamen, and assisted at the 
reduction of St. Lucie. On his passage 
to the Mediterranean in May 1803, Mr. 
Pasco, then in the Victory, contributed to 
the capture of the French 32-gun frigate 
Embuscade. He afterwards went in pur- 
suit of the combined squadrons to the West 
Indies; and on his return he shared, Oct. 
21, 1805, in the battle of Trafalgar. It 
being Lord Nelson’s practice to make the 
officer first on his list for promotion do 
the duty of signal-officer,* and the junior 
that of first Lieutenant, Mr. Pasco, although 
senior of the Victory in the action, was 





* Lord Nelson, on this occasion, gave Mr. Pasco his ever-memorable order in these 
words: ‘‘ England confides that every man will do his duty:’’ which was altered to 


‘* England ezpecis,’’ &c. on Mr. Pasco’s suggestion, in order to save time, the former 
word not being in the telegraph vocabulary, and therefore requiring to be spelt letter 
by letter. This story has been improved by relating that the alteration was from 
‘* Nelson expects,” to ‘‘ England expects ;’’ but the fact as above stated is given on 
the authority of Rear-Admiral Pasco himself, in a letter addressed to Robert Cole, 
esq., F.S.A., dated on the 29th Oct., 1840 :— 

‘* His Lordship came to me on the poop, and after ordering certain signals to be 
made, about a } to noon, he said, ‘ Mr. Pasco, I wish to say to the fleet, England con- 
Jides that every man will do his duty ;’ and he added, ‘ you must be quick, for I have 
one more to make, which is for close action.’ 

“* T replied, ‘If your Lordship will permit me to substitute the word expects for 
confides, the signal will soon be completed, because the word eapects is in the vocabu- 
lary, aud the word confides must be spelt.’ His Lordship replied in haste and with 
seeming satisfaction, ‘ That will do, Pasco, make it directly.’ When it had been 
answered by a few ships in the van, he ordered me to make the signal for close action 

11 
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obliged to submit to the regulation en- 
forced by his lordship, through whose death 
he in consequence lost that promotion to 
which his rank entitled him. He had thus 
the mortification of only receiving a Com- 
mander’s commission, dated Dec. 24, 1805; 
while Mr. Quilliam, the sixth Lieutenant, 
was at once advanced to post rank. During 
the battle he had the misfortune to be very 
severely wounded by a grape-shot in the 
right side and arm; for which he received a 
pension of 250/. per annum, besides having 
at the time obtained a grant from the Patri- 
otic Fund. 

After he left the Victory, Captain Pasco 
remained on half-pay until May, 1808. He 
then obtained the command of the Mediator 
32, in which he served for three months off 
Cadiz and Lisbon. In the following No- 
vember he joined the Hindostan 50, armée- 
en-flute, fitting for a voyage to New South 
Wales: on his return whence he was ap- 
pointed, in Nov. 1810, to the Tartarus 20. 
In that ship, in which he was made post 
by commission bearing date April 3, 1811, 
Captain Pasco continued employed on the 
Channel, American, and Cork stations until 
May 1815. In the ensuing June he as- 
sumed command, at Lisbon, of the Rota 
38; and he next, from Aug. 20, 1815, until 
paid off Sept. 2, 1818, served in the Lee 
20, on the Channel station, where he made 
prize of several smuggling vessels. On 
March 18, 1846, he was admitted into the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich; but, resign- 
ing the appointment almost immediately, 
he was placed on the Ist of April follow- 
ing in command of his old ship the Victory 
stationed at Portsmouth. He had been 
previously, Feb. 19, 1842, selected as are- 
cipient for the Captain’s good-service pen- 
sion. He attained the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sept. 22, 1847. 

Rear-Admiral Pasco married, first, Sept. 
1, 1805, Rebecca, daughter of J. L. Pen- 
fold, Esq., of the Royal Dockyard at Ply- 
mouth; and, secondly, July 22, 1843, Eliza, 
relict of Captain John Weaver,R.M.(1826). 
By his first wife he had issue three sons and 
two daughters. Of the former, the eldest, 
William, is a Commander, and the second, 
Crauford, a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
The youngest son, George Magrath Ley 
Pasco, was a Second Lieutenant, Royal 
Marines (1841). One of the Rear-Admi- 
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ral’s daughters is married to Capt. J. B. B. 
M‘Hardy, R.N., the high constable of Es- 
sex, the other to Lieutenant H. M. Kins- 
man, R.N. 

The deceased was a truly gallant sailor, 
and a mild and amiable gentleman. 


Cart. ALEXANDER Ex tice, R.N. 

Oct. 8. At Glenquoich, N.B. the resi- 
dence of his brother the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Ellice, M.P. Capt. Alexander Ellice, 
R.N. Comptroller-General of the Coast 
Guard. 

This gentleman entered the navy Aug. 2, 
1806, as a volunteer on board the Croco- 
dile, Capt. C. E. B. Bettesworth; and 
afterwards joined, as a midshipman, the 
Tartar 32, in which he was present in an 
actionwith the Danish flotilla near Bergen, 
May 15, 1808, when Capt. Bettesworth 
was killed. He continued to serve in the 
Tartar, under Capt. Joseph Baker, until 
transferred in June 1809 to the Victory 
100, then the flag-ship in the Baltic of 
Sir James Saumarez. From Jan. 1811 
to June 1813 he was in the Mediterranean, 
in the Imperieuse 38, and among other 
services he shared in the skirmish with a 
Neapolitan squadron on the 17th May 
1812. He was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant from the Indus 74, Oct. 30, 
1813. In Jan. following he joined the 
Caledonia 120, the flag-ship of Lord Ex- 
mouth; and was afterwards attached to 
the Cossack 22, Tenedos 38, and Min- 
den 74. In the last he participated in 
the battle of Algiers ; and served for four 
years in the East Indies under the flag of 
Sir Richard King. 

In 1822 he became first Lieut. of the 
Jupiter 50, employed on particular ser- 
vice. Heattained the rank of Commander 
Feb. 19, 1823. In 1831 he was stationed 
for some months off Oporto, in the Vic- 
tor 18; and on the 20th Dec. in that year 
he was advanced to post rank. On the 
16th Aug. 1834 he was appointed to the 
Ocean 80, and on the 27th Aug. 1835 to 
the Howe 120, both flag-ships at Ports- 
mouth of the Hon. Charles E. Fleming ; 
on the 6th Aug. 1841 to the Astrea 6 on 
the Falmouth station; and on the 10th 
Sept. 1843 to the packet service at South- 
ampton, with his name on the books of the 





and to keep it up; accordingly, I hoisted No. 16 at the top-gallant mast-head, and 
there it remained until shot away.’ 
We may add another remarkable anecdote (also from a letter of Captain Pasco to 


Mr. Cole). 


When the fresh ships from England joined Nelson’s fleet, they had the 


hoops of their masts painted black. As this was a common practice with the enemy, 
it did not long escape Nelson’s penetrating glance, and he telegraphed each ship to 
paint her hoops yellow, that in the event of even a mast being distinguishable in the 
smoke, no mistaken fire might be poured into a friend :—so minute—so far seeing— 
so decisive were the arrangements of that immortal chief! 


Gent. Maca. Vor, XLI. 


N 
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Victory. In 1846 he was placed on half- 
ay. 

On the 28 Dec. 1846, Capt. Ellice was 

appointed to succeed Sir W. E. Parry in 

the Comptrollership of Steam Machinery ; 

from which he was removed to the Comp- 

trollership of the Coast Guard. 

He married Sept. 28, 1826, Lucy- 
Frances, daughter of the late Charles 
Locke, esq. and granddaughter of the late 
Duchess of Leinster. 


Capt. H. E. Napier, R.N. 
Oct. 13. In Cadogan-place, in his 65th 
ay Capt. Henry Edward Napier, R.N. 
»R.S. 


This officer was the youngest brother of 
the late highly-distinguished Sir Charles 
James Napier, G.C.B. (of whom our 
October Magazine contained a long me- 
moir), being the seventh son of the Hon. 
George Napier (sixth son of Francis 6th 
Lord Napier), by his second marriage with 
Lady Sarah Lennox, seventh daughter of 
Charles second Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, K.G. 

He entered the Royal Naval Academy, 
May 5, 1803, and embarked, Sept. 20, 
1806, as first-class volunteer on board the 
Spencer 74, in which, after visiting the 
Cape of Good Hope, he served in the ex- 
pedition against Copenhagen, and assisted 
in the destruction of Fleckerée castle, on 
the coast of Norway. From Dec. 1808 
until Sept. 1811 he served in the East 
Indies on board the Clorinda 38, Russell 
74, and Diomede 50, and in the last was 
ordered to act as Lieutenant Oct. 31, 
1809, and promoted by commission to 
that rank May 4, 1810. In the course 
of 1812-13 he served in the Chatham 74, 
Minerva 32, and Nymph 38, on the North 
Sea and North American stations. He 
was promoted to the command of the 
Goree 18, at Bermuda, June 7, 1814, and, 
having soon after removed to the Rifleman 
18, was for a considerable time entrusted 
with the charge of the trade in the bay of 
Fundy. In Aug. 1815 he went on half- 
pay, having previously, from private mo- 
tives, declined accepting a piece of plate 
which had been voted to him for his care 
in the conduct of convoys between the 
port of St. John’s, New Brunswick, and 
Castine. 

On the 23d Jan. 1821, he was appointed 
to the Jaseur 18, on the Halifax station, 
whence he returned in July 1823. In 
1826 he commanded, for a brief period, 
the Pelorus 18, lying at Plymouth. He 
attained post rank on the 31st Dec. 1830. 

Captain Napier married, Nov. 17, 1823, 
Caroline-Bennet, a natural daughter of 
Charles third Duke of Richmond, and by 
that lady, who died at Florence, Sept. 5, 


Capt. Napier.—-Capt. Gregory.—Capt. Norris. 
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1836, he had issue three children, Augusta- 
Sarah, Charles-George, and Richard- 
Henry. 


Caprain WILLIAM Greoory, R.E. 

Nov.... At Woolwich, Capt. William 
Gregory, R.E. 

He was a brother of the late Hon. John . 
Gregory, who died a few months ago, while 
Governor of the Bahamas. Both these 
gentlemen were natives of Canterbury, sons 
of the Rev. Mr. Gregory, of the Green 
Court Precincts, and received their edu- 
cation at the King’s School. 

He was appointed a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers in 1813, and attained the 
rank of Captain in 1831. He served six 
years in Canada, where he was frost-bitten, 
and lost part of his toes. He served in 
Barbados from 1826 to 1831, and while 
on the passage to that station, in the com- 
mand of the 3d company of Sappers and 
Miners, in the Shipley transport ship, he 
was wrecked on April 19, 1826, on the 
Cobbler’s Rocks, near Kitridge Head. On 
that occas on he was the last person on 
board, and saw every man, woman, and 
child safely carried to the rocks, which was 
effected through his cool and judicious 
arrangements, and in a few minutes after 
he quitted the vessel she became a total 
wreck. Hé went to Ceylon in 1834, where 
he remained nearly nine years. On his re- 
turn to England his health gave way to 
the effect of the climates in which he had 
served, and he has ever since been unable 
to leave his room without assistance. Dur- 
ing his military service he had been ac- 
tively employed in superintending several 
important works, both at home and abroad. 


Caprain Norris, R.N. 

Nov. 26. At his residence, in Exeter, 
Captain Norris, of the Royal Marines. 

This gallant officer joined the Royal 
Marines as Second Lieutenant early in 
the late war, and served with distinction 
in many of its hard-fought and brilliant 
actions. He was present at the attack 
and capture of Guadaloupe in 1810, at the 
storming and capture of St. Sebastian in 
1813, in the battle of Algiers in 1816, and 
at Navarino in 1827. He was awarded a 
medal with four clasps, and having been 
severely wounded, and his health declin- 
ing, he was reluctantly compelled to retire 
on half-pay. He was much and deservedly 
esteemed by his brother officers, and in 
him the poor of Exeter have lost a kind 
friend. For many years he had devoted 
to them a considerable part of his income, 
and he has bequeathed the following sums 
to the charities of Exeter. The Female 
Penitentiary, 400/.; the Refuge for Pri- 
soners discharged from the Devon County 
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Gaol, 400/. ; St. Katharine’s Almshouses, 
Katharine-street, 500/.; Palmer’s Alms- 
houses, Magdalen - street, 400/.; Leth- 
bridge’s Almshouse, James’-street, 200/. 
He also directed that the twenty-five poor 
old women, occupants of the above three 
almshouses, should receive mourning to 
the amount of 30s. each. The 200/. to 
Lethbridge’s Almshouses is to be paid 
free of legacy duty, and, should any sur- 
plus remain after payment of the specific 
legacies given by the will, Lethbridge’s 
Almshouses will receive further benefit. 


BickuamM Escort, Esa. 

Nov. 4. At Hartrow Manor, Somer- 
setshire, in his 52d year, Bickham Escott, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and a county magis- 
trate; formerly M.P. for Winchester. 

This gentleman was the son of the Rev. 
Bickham Escott, of Hartrow. 

Perhaps there are few men now upon 
the political arena who entered more ener- 
getically or more keenly into the parlia- 
mentary contests of the last twenty years; 
certainly none, who entering into them, 
met with so little success. In May 1833, 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse having resigned 
his seat for Westminster (in consequence 
of not being able as a minister to redeem 
his pledge for the repeal of the house and 
window taxes), Mr. Bickham Escott be- 
came a candidate for that city, in oppo- 
sition to Colonel De Lacy Evans. He 
was proposed by Dr. Golding, and seconded 
by Mr. Dundas. Colonel Evans, in answer 
to Mr. Wakley, promised to vote for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and for Vote by Ballot. 
Mr. Escott would not bind himself by any 
pledges. The result of this contest was 
as follows :—for Colonel De Lacy Evans, 
2027; Sir John Hobhouse, 1855 ; Bickham 
Escott, esq. 738. At the General Election 
in 1837 Mr, Estcott unsuccessfully con- 
tested Winchester, the numbers being for 
James Buller East, esq. 258; P. St. John 
Mildmay, esq. 242 ; Bickham Escott, esq. 
216. Four years afterwards, however, at 
the election of 1841, he attained the ob- 
ject of his ambition, beating Mr. R. B. 
Crowder by above a hundred votes, the 
numbers being—James Buller East, esq. 
320; Bickham Escott, esq. 292; R. B. 
Crowder, esq. 191; F. Pigott, esq. 166. 
During this period his politics underwent 
achange. On presenting himself to the 
electors in 1847, in the character of a 
Liberal Conservative, he was defcated by 
the Protectionist interest, in the person of 
his former colleague Sir J. B. East, who 
polled 315 to Mr. Escott’s 234; Mr. 
Bonham Carter (Liberal) heading the poll 
with 336 votes. Defeated here, Mr. Es- 
cott turned to a higher prize, which his 
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local claims should have obtained him— 
a seat for West Somerset, where, as an 
active magistrate, he commanded respect 
without however carrying infiuence. At 
that period party fury was at its highest 
pitch ; the qualifications of men were 
utterly disregarded ; and to secure success 
with an agricultural constituency it was 
requisite that the candidate should tie 
himself neck and heels to the system of 
Protection. Mr. Escott started as an 
independent candidate against the nomi- 
nees of a political club, which had been 
long actively and secretly working on the 
prejudices of the landed interest. The 
result of the poll was—C. A. Moody, esq. 
3603; Sir A. Hood, 3311; the Hon. 
Philip Bouverie, 2783 ; Bickham Escott, 
esq. 2624. At too late a period to 
be effective, Mr. Escott coalesced with 
Mr. Bouverie, and, considering the odds 
against him, fought a gallant battle. 
With better arrangements it is believed 
that the result of the election would 
have been different from what it was; 
and that if Mr. Escott had come for- 
ward again, after the excitement of 1847 
had passed away, he would have died 
a mensber for the Western division of 
Somerset. In the August of the following 
year, however, he turned aside to Chelten- 
ham, on the disqualification of Mr. Craven 
Berkeley, boldly challenging the Berkeley 
interest, and polled 835 votes against Mr. 
Grenville Berkeley’s 986. His last essay 
was at Plymouth, at the late general elec- 
tion, and, considering the exposures which 
have been made of that affair, it will not 
be wondered at that Mr. Escott, standing 
on independent principles, was at the foot 
of the poll. His votes numbered only 372, 
whilst Mr. Braine polled 906, Mr. Collier 
1004, and Mr. Mare 1036. In the result 
of this election we see at once Mr. Escott’s 
character and his general unsuccess. He 
harangued large meetings with great effect 
(for he was an accomplished orator) ; with 
the people he was an immense favourite, 
but he was too independent to bear the 
shackles of either party, and too honest 
to resort to illegal methods of securing an 
election. He spoke from the heart, un- 
daunted by opposition, and his fearless 
attacks upon the Fee system in Somerset- 
shire, and his manly addresses to the 
farmers at the Ilminster and other Agri- 
cultural Societies, will long bear testimony 
to the honesty and frankness of his dispo- 
sition. His last public appearance was in 
January last, when, in a most eloquent 
oration at the Somerset County Meeting, 
he supported the proposition for restoring 
the Wellington monument. 

Mr. Escott was an enthusiastic admirer 
of the fine arts, possessing a fine taste and 
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skilful talent in the use of the pencil. To 
the ardour of his passion for the art, it is 
thought, may be ascribed the unexpected 
close of his energetic life. Intent on 
sketching an attractive landscape feature, 
near his residence, he incautiously ex- 
tended himself on the damp ground, which 
occasioned indisposition, ultimately termi- 
nating in typhus fever and death. 


Tuomas Ponton, Esa. F.S.A. 

April 13. In Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, aged 72, Thomas Ponton, esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. 

Mr. Ponton was a member of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, where he was created M.A. 
on the 28th March, 1800. He was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, April 26, 1804. 

Mr. Ponton was the possessor of a very 
beautiful library, and was one of the 
founders of the Roxburghe Club. _ It ori- 
ginally consisted of thirty-one members, 
of whom the only present survivors are the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Sutherland, Mr. 
Markland, and Mr. Utterson: the two 
latter gentlemen have resigned. Mr. Pon- 
ton presented to the members of the Club 
in 1819 a reprint of “ Le Morte Arthur. 
The Adventures of Sir Launcelot du Lake.” 
During the greater part of his life he took 
a warm interest in the affairs of Christ’s 
Hospital, of which noble institution he was 
an active Governor. 


Witiiam Garpiner, Esa. 

Nov. 16. At Leicester, in his 84th year, 
William Gardiner, esq. a member of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome, and of 
the class of Fine Arts of the Historical 
Institute of France, author of ‘‘ Music 
and Friends.’’ 

We so recently noticed the third volume 
of that work,* that our readers must have 
many pleasant recollections of this intelli- 
gent and agreeable representative of the 
past age. 

Mr. Gardiner was born in Leicester in 
March, 1770, and was the only son of Mr. 
Thomas Gardiner, a manufacturer in Lei- 
cester. His father being a dissenter, and 
leader of the choir at the Great Meeting, 
young Gardiner was early familiar with 
musical performances and musical persons, 
His first recollection dated back in the 
period when only two years old he was 
pacified with the chimes of a musical clock. 
His father’s neighbour, Dr. Arnold, had 
noticed the child’s nankeen suit, and 
wished to have it tried on young Arnold. 
Meanwhile, young Gardiner was stripped, 


* In our Magazine for July, 1853, 
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and Mrs. Macaulay (the sister to Mr. 
Arnold, and afterwards the authoress), 
being in her chamber, the indignant boy 
was taken to her bed, and soothed with 
the tones of the musical clock. The chimes 
so delighted the infant musician that Mr. 
Gardiner always considered this incident 
first awakened his attention to the beauty 
of musical sounds. Ina few years after 
this a grand music meeting took place in 
Leicester, under the auspices of Mr. Cra- 
dock, of Gumley, for the benefit of the 
Leicester Infirmary ; and on this occasion 
young Gardiner was taken into the or- 
chestra of St. Martin’s church by his 
father. On the evening of the same day 
he heard the ‘ full and prolonged tones 
of Giardini’s violin,’’ at a concert held in 
the Castle. At five or six years of age he 
was set upon a seat in the Great Meeting 
and sang the solo in Knapp’s Wedding 
Anthem, on the nuptials of some of his 
father’s acquaintance; and, when very 
young, he was a performer on the viola 
and the piano. At the conclusion of the 
American war, on the return of the militia 
to Leicester, he was delighted to hear the 
band play at the evening parade, and then 
his youthful ambition prompted him to 
make his first essay at musical composi- 
tion, by writing a march and quickstep for 
them to perform. These were presented 
to the master as the composition of an- 
other, and the juvenile composer had the 
gratification of standing in the outer ring 
of persons encircling the band in the mar- 
ket-place to hear the performance of his 
own first work, which, he says, filled him 
with a secret pride, and was the com- 
mencement of his pursuit of an art which 
occupied the leisure hours of a long life. 
Mr. Gardiner had but scanty education. 
On leaving a dame school, kept by a Mrs. 
Loseby, he was entrusted to Mr. Carrick, 
then the sole instructor of “ Young Lei- 
cester,” who taught little more than writ- 
ing and the first rules of arithmetic. But 
his father’s acquaintances were men of 
talent, and he was allowed to listen to 
their conversation, and to ask them ques- 
tions, which thus at once prompted and 
satisfied his love of knowledge. A very 
slight amount of teaching in Latin and 
Greek, completed his scholastic course. 
The circle of which he was a member was, 
however, intellectual in its tastes, and, 
though limited in numbers, they were 
ardent votaries of science and literature. 
At this time a stranger came to Lei- 
cester, who very soon drew round him all 
these young spirits. He was a school- 
master, and being conversant with the 
higher branches of mathematics, and pos- 
sessing some knowledge of astronomy and 
electricity, he became the leader of this 
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scientific coterie. This stranger was after- 
wards Sir Richard Phillips, a well-known 
publisher in London ; and the band of 
young philosophers constituted themselves 
into the Adelphi Philosophical Society. 
Among them were, besides Gardiner and 
Phillips, Thomas Lockwood, the late 
Thomas Paget (surgeon), John Coltman, 
junior, Samuel Coltman, and G. Harley 
Vaughan. Fourteen out of the seventeen 
members were minors. Their proceed- 
ings commenced in the year 1789, when 
Gardiner was nineteen years old; and he, 
and Mr. Phillips and Mr, Paget, seem to 
have been the leading minds of the society, 
for they were the authors of its principal 
papers. Young Gardiner’s contributions 
were thus headed :—‘‘ Whether all the 
Celestial Bodies naturally attract each 
other ? ’’—* What are those bodies called 
Comets ?’’—*‘‘ On Matter and its proper- 
ties.” One among their modes of pro- 
secuting scientific inquiry, we are told, 
was the fixing of an electric conductor 
over Phillips’s house, and this attracted 
the attention of the local authorities. At 
this time the French Revolution broke 
out, and whether it was that the mayor 
and magistrates suspected the young 
savans of being illuminati, or that there 
was treason in electricity, was never re- 
vealed ; but it is recorded in a volume of 
their proceedings, in the handwriting of 
the subject of this notice, that the society 
was dissolved in the year 1790, the “ con- 
stituted authorities of Leicester having 
expressed their opinion that its object was 
of a dangerous tendency !’’ 

Pursuits of a less suspicious character 
were still open to Mr. Gardiner, and the 
arrival of a German emigrant in Leicester, 
the Abbé Dobler, chaplain to the Elector 
Palatine, gave a stimulus to his musical 
tastes, which formed an era in his life. 
A “ rough black-headed boy,’’ the son of 
an innkeeper at Bonn, had attracted the 
attention of the Abbé, while in Germany, 
by his striking talent for music. The 
Elector placed the youth under Haydn at 
Vienna. This youth was the extraordinary 
musical genius, Beethoven ; and, just pre- 
vious to the Abbé’s departure, he had 
published his violin trio in £ flat, which 
the Abbé had put into his trunk, with 
some quartetts of Haydn and Wranisky. 
On arriving in Leicester he made Mr. 
Gardiner’s acquaintance, and, with his 
assistance, and that of Mr. Valentine, the 
strains of Beethoven’s music were first 
heard in that town in 1794, before they 
were known in the metropolis. This com- 
position (according to Mr. Gardiner’s own 
statement) opened a fresh view of the 
musical art, in which sounds were made 
to excite the imagination entirely in a 
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different way, raising it, without the aid of 
words, to the highest regions of thought. 
Early in life Mr. Gardiner entered into 
business as assistant to Mr. Coltman, a 
warehouseman of hosiery (the staple manu- 
facture of Leicester), and who was also 
known as a coin-collector. In the course 
of his duties he visited various parts of the 
country, and formed a large circle of ac- 
quaintances and friends, as well by his 
conversational as his musical talents. 
Excited, like so many ardent spirits at 
the time, by the events of the French Re- 
volution, he took a lively interest in the 
startling events of its progress, and in his 
Memoirs has dwelt at length on its more 
remarkable passages, and the sentiments to 
which they successively gave birth. His 
sympathies were throughout with the po- 
pular party; but at length, like all im- 
partial witnesses, he was compelled to 
condemn the excesses of the republicans. 
At the first blush of peace in 1802, he 
hastened to visit Paris, where he en- 
countered Mr. Stone, to whom and to 
Miss Helen Maria Williams he had letters 
of introduction. The lady kindly took 
him through the city, and pointed out to 
him the memorable spots of the Revolu- 
tion. He was furnished with a letter to 
General Mortier from a Mr. Silvester, of 
Manchester, with whom the General had 
served his clerkship as a merchant; and 
he dined with that personage at the Etat 
Major—the Horse Guards of the French 
metropolis, in company with Madame 
Mortier, and the general officers, Menou, 
Soult, and Lefevre. On the evening of 
the same day he went to the opera, and 
there saw the First Consul, Buonaparte, 
dressed in his robes of scarlet and gold— 
a spectacle which Mr. Gardiner declared 
to be magnificent. In Paris also he visited 
Denon, the traveller in Egypt; Didot, the 
inventor of stereotypy; and Pleyel, the 
composer, whose invitation to dine he 
declined, in order that he might not fail to 
be present at the exhibition of the water- 
works at Versailles. A few days after he 
was present at the Anniversary Fete of the 
Revolution, and again saw the First Consul, 
then in his 32nd year, as he was descénd- 
ing the grand staircase of the Salle des 
Ambassadeurs. Mr. Gardiner passed his 
evenings in Paris agreeably at the soirées 
of Miss Williams, where he met a vast 
variety of characters and personages; but 
his visit was abruptly brought toa close, by 
his landlord informing him that an officer 
of the police had been with him to say, 
that a gentleman in the hotel had been 
making free remarks upon the consul and 
the government, and had ordered the land- 
lord to admonish his guest not to open his 
lips again upon politics during his stay in 
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Paris. This induced Mr. Gardiner to pro- 
cure his passport and leave the city next 
morning. 

Mr. Gardiner commenced authorship in 
1812, by the publication of the first volume 
of his “ Sacred Melodies :’’ which finally 
extended to six volumes. The first two 
contain a selection of the most beautiful 
melodies of modern art adapted to the 
words of the best English poets, and in- 
tended to form a more elevated system of 
psalmody than any in use. The third 
volume contains the finest anthems by 
English authors, together with many duets 
and trios, accommodated to female voices. 
The fourth volume is, with the exception 
of five pieces, entirely modern music, taken 
from the masses of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, but adapted to English words. 
The fifth contains a selection from Ros- 
sini’s oratorio of Moses in Egypt, Haydn’s 
La Tempesta, the Abramo of Cimarosa, 
and the posthumous works of Beethoven. 
The last volume includes the remainder of 
Moses in Egypt, the Leicester Charity 
Ode, by Dr. Boyce, “a composition that 
(in the opinion of Mr. Gardiner) has never 
been surpassed by any author, ancient or 
modern ;’’ together with several inedited 
pieces by Haydn and Beethoven. 

Mr. Gardiner also compiled an entire 
oratorio, the subject of which was Judah. 
It was a concerto of the finest choruses of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, with por- 
tions from some other classic masters, in- 
terspersed with occasional pieces of his 
own, in order to complete his design. This 
was published uniformly with his Sacred 
Melodies. 

The Lives of Haydn and Mozart were 
translated for him by the Rev. C. Berry 
and Mr. R. Brewin, and it was not until 
after he had incurred the expenses of paper 
and printing, that he proceeded to seek for 
a publisher. So well, however, had he 
managed the technical part of this busi- 
ness, which is generally a dangerous step 
with authors, that Mr. Murray was in- 
duced to adopt the work, and even to 
allow him a moderate profit on the ex- 
penses incurred. He afterwards offered 
his‘ new and more original work to Mur- 
ray, but his hands were then full, and 
it was accepted by Longmans. This was 
entitled ‘‘ The Music of Nature; or, an 
attempt to prove that what is passionate 
and pleasing in the art of Singing, Speak- 
ing, and Performing on Musical Instru- 
ments, is derived from the sounds of the 
Animated World,’’ a thick 8vo. volume, 
published in 1832. 

In 1838 Mr. Gardiner produced two 
volumes of “ Music and Friends; or Plea- 
sant Recollections of a Dillettante ;’’ to 
which a third and final volume was added 


early last year. For an account of this 
work, which is composed in part of music 
as well as gossip, we may refer to the 
ample reviews and extracts which we made 
at each period of its publication. It 
abounds not merely with pleasant anec- 
dotes of many persons of rank and dis- 
tinction to whom his talents made him a 
welcome visitor, but also with incidental 
notices of most of the great notorieties of 
his age, for he had a strong predilection 
for seeking out, so far as his opportunities 
allowed him, those persons as well as those 
places which are best worthy of attention 
and of remembrance. 

Another work by Mr. Gardiner, but 
which we have not seen, was the result of 
his travels in Southern Europe, and is en- 
titled “* Sights in Italy.’’ Like the rest, it 
is interspersed with music; and altogether, 
in his three literary works, there are more 
than fifty songs composed by himself, 
besides many more that he “‘ improved by 
cutting out old-fashioned flourishes now 
obsolete.’ 

In 1848 he repaired to the inauguration 
of Beethoven’s statue at Bonn, when Prof. 
Walter of the university observed that an 
English gentleman was present who was 
born in the same year with Beethoven, and 
who was the first person who introduced 
his music into that country. He proposed 
that that gentleman should affix his name 
to a parchment about to be deposited be- 
neath the statue. ‘‘ I ascended the steps 
of the pedestal, and, with a trembling hand 
would have written my name; but there 
was scarcelyroom. There was, however, a 
space just under Victoria and Albert, when 
all and one cried out, ‘ Anglais ! Anglais!’ 
and I was ordered to write my name there 
—an honour I could never have expected, 
and the greatest I ever received in my 
life.” A chapter in the last volume of 
‘* Music and Friends,’’ contains a long 
account of this ceremonial. 

Mr. Gardiner attained his personal dis- 
tinction and reputation principally by his 
agreeable talents in conversation. He 
possessed an exuberance of spirits, and a 
vivacity which rendered him generally 
acceptable in society. For many years— 
indeed, throughout his life,—his company 
was courted by those much higher in 
station than himself, who were amused by 
his originality and informed by his intelli- 
gence. With the natural vanity of a man 
in great measure self-educated, he had the 
infirmity to be too easily flattered by the 
notice of distinguished persons; yet, on 
the other hand, he was always kind and 
attentive to humble individuals who showed 
any indications of talent and a wish to 
learn. Though possessed of an inexhaus- 
tible fund of humour and anecdote, his 
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wit was never pointed with malice. He 
was often wild in his opinions, and extra- 
vagant in his remarks ; but, considering the 
disadvantages of his early education, the 
extent of his information was really sur- 
prising. His observations upon the va- 
rious papers read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society were bright and 
amusing, though eccentric, and the au- 
dience were always pleased to see him 
rise. In religious matters his theories 
were far too free; but he was regularly 
to be seen in the corner of the pew of the 
chapel to which he had been accustomed 
from his childhood. In politics he always 
professed and maintained opinions of even 
extreme liberal complexion. In his per- 
sonal habits he was temperate and frugal, 
his means never having been large, and 
his expenses never exceeding his means. 
His familiar form, and elastic step, as he 
passed along the streets with a book under 
his arm, will long be remembered by the 
denizens of Leicester. 

Among his weaknesses was that of too 
great confidence in his physical as well as 
his mental energies. He never walked 
with a stick, and depended upon regular 
exercise and attention to diet for exemp- 
tion from all diseases. His father by a 
similar mode of life (as he presumed) had 
attained the age of ninety-four: and he 
himself reckoned, with too much presump- 
tion, on attaining at least the same period 
of longevity. Contrary to the experience 
of all mankind from the days of the 
Psalmist, he gravely maintained the doc- 
trine that it was not too extravagant to 
suppose that the duration of human life 
might be extended by his own ‘‘ taking 
thought,’’ to the term of two hundred 
or even a thousand years. (Music and 
Friends, vol. iii. chap. xlviii.) 

Little more than a week before his 
death, he was seen in the town, walking 
in his customary active manner. A car- 
buncle broke out on the back of his neck; 
and in four days after he had lain himself 
upon his bed, he was a corpse. His body 
was interred in the new cemetery, on 
Monday the 21st Nov. The mourners 
were T. Stokes, esq. of New Park, R. 
Brewin, esq. of Birstall, Mr. A. Paget, 
and Mr. G. Toller. A large number of 
the congregation of Great Meeting, mem- 
bers of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and of the townsmen generally 
were present. The funeral service was 
conducted by the Rev. C. Berry. 


Mrs. Opie. 

Dec. 2. At her residence, Castle Mea- 
dow, Norwich, in her 85th year, Mrs. 
Amelia Opie. 

The last two years have been fatal to 
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some of the most ancient among the lite- 
rary women of our land. Harriet Lee, one 
(and the principal) of the authoresses of 
The Canterbury Tales ; Mrs. Sherwood, 
of large repute in what is usually called 
“the religious world ;’’ Miss Berry, the 
friend of Horace Walpole; and now, with 
Amelia Opie’s time-honoured rame, must 
close the record of deaths for 1853. 

Mrs. Opie was the daughter of Dr. 
James Alderson, of Norwich ; the name is 
best known at the bar and on the bench, 
where still its representative is sitting ; 
but Dr. Alderson was a popular physician 
in his day, practising during his whole 
medical career in Norwich, and particularly 
noted for his kindness and attention to the 
poorer class of patients. He had literary 
tastes, and was a great politician of the radi- 
cal—almost revolutionary—kind. Ame- 
lia’s mother dying in her infancy, she was 
left as the sole charge of her father. It is 
clear that he greatly endeared himself to her. 
With the exception of her nine years of 
married life, he was her companion during 
nearly the whole of their joint career: for 
she did not marry till the age of twenty- 
nine, and returned to live with him on the 
death of her husband. It cannot truly be 
said that Dr. Alderson gave his daughter 
the Jest education which her time might 
have afforded, since we have instances at 
that day of women much more solidly in- 
formed and better grounded, who thus be- 
came less tolerant of imperfection in writing 
and reasoning, and far less likely to be mis- 
led by outward shows. What may, however, 
fairly be stated is, that he showed his value 
for sterling principle and solid attainments, 
by promoting, as far as possible, her in- 
tercourse with a woman eminent for both— 
domestic and simple in her habits, while 
keen in her appreciation of excellence in 
literature and art. Still, here was a young 
ledy,—brilliant, winning, and popular,—of 
delightful disposition, but not at all unam- 
bitious—loving society, and early its dar- 
ling—what wonder was it if her wit, her 
gaiety, her poetical and her musical powers, 
(united as these last were in song,) carried 
the day, and filled ¢hat ground with flowers 
which might otherwise have more richly 
abounded in fruits? Fruits, however, there 
were—rich and precious ones. 

Amelia Alderson, besides the early cul- 
tivation of her natural powers and tastes, 
seems to have thrown herself warmly into 
her father’s political feelings. Being in 
London at that stirring time (in Nov. 
1794) when the trials of Hardy, Horne 
Tooke, &c, were going on, she accompanied 
some of her friends to the law court, and 
wrote daily accounts of the proceedings 
home. Her letters are well remembered by 
those who heard or read them, as chroni- 
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cling in the liveliest manner the exciting 
incidents to which each day gave rise. One 
cannot help regretting their destruction ; 
but Dr. Alderson, as a member of the 
Norwich ‘‘ Corresponding Society,’’ al- 
ready lay under suspicion. The Habeas 
Corpus Act being suspended, no man 
could tell how soon his house might be 
entered and his correspondence examined. 
He read the letters therefore only at the 
fireside of the friends with whom his most 
intimate hours were passed, and then burnt 
them all. 

We pass on to Miss Alderson’s marriage 
in 1798, when, as has been said, she was 
twenty-nine years of age. She had written 
before that time, but not, we believe, for 
the press; unless, possibly, occasional 
songs: for here must be mentioned, what 
always appeared to us her true vocation 
in poetry, song-writing. Her exquisite ear 
made her intolerant always of inharmoni- 
ous verse; she adapted well: the single 
thought or emotion of a song was often 
beautifully rendered. We have under- 
stood that many unpublished proofs of her 
genius in this department have been seen 
by private friends. She sang these songs 
finely. In interpreting, &c. alyrical ballad, 
it would not have been easy to find her 
equal, There might be a slight shade of 
exaggeration; but she felt deeply, and 
threw herself into the feeling or thought 
she represented ;—the power and pathos 
were rare and unquestionable. 

We do not pretend to enter on the 
question of the suitzbleness of her mar- 
riage connection: no one, at least, could 
question her faithful, unremitting, earnest 
endeavours to forward the objects of 
Opie’s life, nor her warm sympathy in his 
pains and pleasures. We cannot read the 
memoir prefixed to his Lectures, and not 
feel both her attachment for and her un- 
derstanding of him. It is known that 
she bore meekly with his occasional 
roughness—shed the light of her own 
charming temper on his somewhat moody, 
anxious turn of mind ;—was helper, com- 
forter, inspirer, nurse. He died in 1807, 
and she, after her nine years of wedded 
life, returned to Norwich, never thence- 
forth to quit it, as a home. It is right 
to add, that during her married years 
her pen was frequently under exercise ; 
not without need, for the painting-room 
successes were not such as to place her at 
her ease, and her love of society could 
not be indulged without expense. Of her 
works, ‘‘The Father and Daughter,’’ pub- 
lished in 1801, is perhaps the most strik- 
ing. It was translated and dramatised, 
and, as the opera “ Agnese,’’ with Paer’s 
music and Ambrogetti’s acting and sing- 
ing, . will, as a contemporary says, 


“connect Amelia Opie’s name with opera 
so long as the chronicles of music shall 
be written.’’ More feeble writings fol- 
lowed ; in fact, she wrote too rapidly, 
and with a careless pen; yet among her 
tales are some of real power—‘ Murder 
will Out” and ‘‘ The Ruffian Boy,”’ in 
“* Simple Tales,’’ rest in our recollection 
with haunting force. The “ Odd-tem- 
pered Man,’’ in a different style, is 
seriously, deeply, impressively pathetic. 
‘*Temper,”’ ‘St. Valentine’s Day,’’ and 
her later ‘‘ Illustrations of Lying ’’ and 
‘* Detraction Displayed ” seem to us far 
inferior. In the last two, particularly, 
the mode of summing up, as if the two 
vices were on their trial—as if the result 
of their reasonable condemnation would 
bring us in real life one step farther from 
their contaminating influences—was surely 
unworthy of one acquainted with human 
nature. 

Mr. Opie’s death brought his widow 
only to the age of thirty-eight, and she 
lived forty-seven years longer. She 
might, we are assured, have married again, 
but she remained as she was, her father's 
inmate—the friend,—the cheerful, lively 
guest, whose conversational and musical 
powers were always welcome; who was 
ever “a friend in need.’’ Her father died 
after a long decline, during which she 
tended and nursed him with devoted 
affection. It was during the long con- 
finement of that time that religious im- 
pressions were certainly deepened and 
strengthened in her heart. Her father, 
till then apparently not much accustomed 
to converse upon these subjects, now 
found pleasure, advantage, and comfort in 
his long conversations with the late Mr. 
J. J. Gurney, and, by his own desire, was 
interred in the burial-ground of the 
Friends. 

Her own after assumption of the 
Quaker faith, garb, and speech, excited at 
the time a degree of surprise and clamour, 
which at this day appears quite dispro- 
portioned to the occasion. Brought up 
and baptized among Unitarians, Mrs. Opie 
had been for a long time, as we know from 
her own authority, verging towards, and, 
tinally, a convert to orthodox views. 

* The choice of a religious community,” 
she observed, “in my own mind, only then 
lay between the Wesleyan Methodists and 
the Friends ;’’ but in the former she had 
scarcely a connection—in the latter many 
and dear associates. It was therefore the 
least possible wonder, excepting in so far 
as her lively, joyous tendencies could not 
but appear unsuited to to the outward 
costume. Such broad contrasts between 
past and present, in minor matters, are 
always undesirable—always more or less 
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forced, when manners and dress and 
speech have all to be arrayed in a style 
unknown till now. All that can be said 
is, that they may be sincerely adopted as 
part of a system, in the main considered 
as good and wise; may be barricades 
against retrogression and pledges of being 
in earnest. In Mrs. Opie’s case, we do 
not think either her new or old friends 
had the least reason to charge her with 
fickleness: and doubt whether for two 
minutes together, she ever felt a wish to be 
free of what seemed trammels to others. 
One needed only to observe how her over- 
flowing, exuberant spirit of enjoyment 
stood unrebuked by her garb, or how her 
countenance only softened into a look of 
more serious happiness, to be assured that 
there was no self-deception in the matter. 
What would the world have had? She 
was loving and candid ; willing to be at 
peace with it where she could; quietly 
walking in her own ways where she could 
not. 

The trials of her later years were sharper 
than she was willing to allow. She had 
more bodily affliction than even those in 
the house with her easily found out; for 
it was her perpetual habit to make as little 
as possible of pain. Far deeper, more real 
was the grief that sprung from the loss, 
one by one, of her most cherished friends. 
The death of Sarah Buxton, of North 
Repps Cottage, Cromer,—then of her 
brother, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton—of 
J. J. Gurney—of his married daughter— 
and, last not least, that of the late Bishop 
of Norwich—whom she greatly loved and 
valued—were successive shocks from which 
she did not easily recover ; and it is said 
that she seldom mentioned either of these 
persons without shedding tears; though 
always winding up with a few warm words 
indicative of the strong belief in a re-union 
hereafter. 

In May, 1851, she came to London on 
her last visits, and attended the great Ex- 
hibition ; on which occasion, while con- 
ducted in her chair round the building— 
for she was very lame—she met Miss 
Berry, then ninety years of age, and con- 
versed with her in her usual lively 
manner. She returned to Norwich. Her 
occasional animated notes and letters still 
came to her friends. In one of these, 
dated 4th Month 27th, 1852, she speaks 
with more disturbance than was usual to 
her of a threatened removal from her house 
In the Castle Meadow, in consequence of 
City alterations. ‘‘ Only think, dear friend, 
what an unfortunate person I am! I must 
g0, if alive, somewhere else, and this is the 
most complete house for a lame invalid 
that ever was. Well! what must be, must 
be; and I hope I shall get a habitation 
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somewhere, even before I inhabit my grassy 
grave!’ It is a comfort to think that no 
move twas made, until the last and final 
one. But the last half-year appeared to be 
marked by more rapid stages of decline. 
None of her relatives resided with her, for 
in general she preferred being alone; but 
during the last month she was attended 
by one of a younger generation, the Rev. 
R. Alderson, who performed all the filial 
offices, and closed her eyes. She was in- 
terred in the grave of her father, at the 
Friends’ Burial Ground, Gildencroft, Nor- 
wich, amid a considerable concourse of 
persons who had known, and many of 
whom loved her. What has been said of 
her before, we now, in conclusion, repeat. 
She was true in heart and true in life ; 
generous, confiding, and faithful. Her 
cheerful heart shone through her bright 
face, and brought comfort and pleasure 
into every house she entered ; and her deep 
reverence for all lofty and sacred things 
was as remarkable as the cheerfulness 
itself.’’ 

We shall ever regard her life as one of 
the healthiest and happiest we have known, 
and consider it as one of our blessings that 
a portion of our own has been brightened 
by the friendly regard of Amelia Opie. 


Mr. James TrussHaw, C.E. 

Oct. 28. At Little Haywood, Colwich, 
Staffordshire, aged 76, Mr. James Trub- 
shaw, C.E. 

He was born at the Mount, Colwich, 
Feb. 13, 1777, and was therefore four 
years and a half senior to another very 
eminent member of the same Society (of 
Civil Engineers), whom in after-life he 
was proud to call his friend, and to whom 
he looked up with sincere respect and 
affection, the late George Stephenson, esq. 
(see Gent. Mag. Oct. 1848), by whom, in 
turn, as also by his distinguished son, he 
was met, on all occasions of intercourse, 
with the most kind attention and cour- 
tesy. And here, it may be observed, that 
(allowing for individual diversities) there 
were many points of resemblance between 
that very remarkable man and himself, 
both in character and in career. Both 
were strictly men of original genius, of 
great natural talent, and persevering 
energy ; both were of simple, open, manly 
bearing ; both had been subjected to the 
discipline of actual work in younger days ; 
and both were the makers of their own 
eventual reputations and positions in life. 
It may be added, that both were equally 
esteemed and respected, wherever known, 
as men of unblemished integrity. But it 
is not intended to run parallels where nei- 
ther comparison nor contrast is needed, 
and where the —_ of each rests on 
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its own solid foundation. The points of re- 
semblance have been alluded to only because 
they were fellow-labourers of the same 
generation, for the benefit of their country, 
in-acommon department; and because in 
Mr. Trubshaw perhaps the last is gone of 
the old school of engineers, whose works 
will be handed down to posterity as 
records of intuitive genius combined with 
singular practical skill. For Mr. Trub- 
shaw, like his great contemporary, had 
few advantages of education; but in its 
stead he seemed to be gifted with an in- 
stinctive perception of all great mechani- 
cal principles, uniformly guided by excel- 
lent common sense. 

In earlier life his abilities became gra- 
dually known, chiefly within.his own 
county, where he acquired the favour and 
esteem of many of its aristocacy. His 
first special patroness and friend was the 
then Mrs. Sneyd, of Ashcomb, to whom 
he himself always attributed his start in 


the world ; but throughout life he received. 


unremitting encouragement and kindness 
(and even posthumously) from other mem- 
bers of that much respected family. The 
late Sir Thomas Cotton Sheppard and his 
father may be mentioned as other con- 
stant friends; and, at a later day, Sir 
George Philips; by all of whom his tried 
worth was consistently appreciated; but 
his name was well known and esteemed 
through the county generally. At a later 
day Mr. Trubshaw became Engineer of 
the Trent and Mersey Canal Company, in 
which capacity his services and works 
were of the most valuable kind, whether 
in the way of construction, repair, or su- 
pervision. The various reservoirs, feeders, 
railways, and other works which he di- 
rected for that Company, bear equal wit- 
ness, in one form or otler, to his judicious 
management or able contrivance. 

As an architect Mr. Trubshaw was na- 
turally without classic pretensions; but 
his designs were always cleverly arranged 
for purposes of convenience and comfort, 
It was, however, as a builder that his 
talents were most conspicuous. Among 
his domestic works in that department 
Ilam Hall, near Ashbourne, and Weston 
House, in Warwickshire (which he built 
for their respective owners after designs 
of Shaw and Blore), may be quoted as 
specimens of first-rate execution. In an- 
other line, by a bold and original concep- 
tion of great simplicity withal, he accom- 
plished a very remarkable work. The 
lofty tower of Wyburnbury Church, in 
Cheshire, had declined more than five 
feet from the perpendicular. At a small 
cost, and by no other process than that of 
carefully removing the earth on the higher 
side, by means of gouges adapted to the 


purpose, until the fabric above might gra- 
dually sink and settle by its own weight, 
Mr. Trubshaw restored the tower to its 
upright position, without damage to a 
single stone of the whole building.* 

In the outset of his career, however, his 
great fancy had been for bridges, and, as 
his earliest works of any magnitude were 
in that branch of art and science, so were 
his latest and greatest. Perhaps the 
‘* Grosvenor Bridge’’ over the Dee, at 
Chester (so named by her present Ma- 
jesty, then the Princess Victoria, at its 
formal opening in 1832), is, and will re- 
main, his master-piece of ability. An 
elegant design for the structure had been 
produced by the late Mr. Harrison, of 
that city, and its cleverness and beauty 
were readily acknowledged. To design, 
however, is sometimes easier than to exe- 
cute; and where was to be found a man 
bold enough to undertake a work, which— 
if ever completed—was to stand unrivalled 
in the annals of bridge-building ? A single 
arch was to be thrown across the river, of 
a span exceeding two hundred feet. Tel- 
ford and other celebrated engineers had 
pronounced the feat almost impracticable; 
and the terms of contract alone, amount- 
ing to 36,000/. were sufficiently formidable, 
for a work attended with so many possible, 
yet undefinable hazards, at a day when the 
gigantic contracts of later time had not 
become familiar. Nevertheless, Mr. Trub- 
shaw courageously undertook the work. 
It occupied six years in the completion; 
the first stone having been laid in Oct. 1827, 
and the bridge opened to the public in 
Dec. 1833. This was of course a term of 
great anxiety and of severe trial. The 
perils, both by land and water, were many 
and great. Demands were sometimes 
urgent, while supplies were necessarily 
dealt out with rigid caution by managers 





* The compiler of this memoir feels 
himself little qualified to describe any me- 
chanical process, but he conceives the 
work to have been accomplished as fol- 
lows: supposing the inclination of the 
tower to have been from south to north 
(it matters not whether in fact it was so, 
or vice versa), a working trench was dug 
on the upper (or south) side, across the 
breadth of the tower, and from this trench 
the ground beneath, as far as to the 
northern foundations, was scooped out, 
and made a sort of colander, leaving so- 
lidity enough, as the work advanced, to 
resist sudden or violent pressure, yet in- 
viting its gradual subsidence through the 
weakness caused by the perforations. 
Whether this, however, be a correct de- 
scription or not, the fact is indisputably 
sure. : 
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who could not afford to listen to pleas of 
indulgence ; turns of adversity now and 
then ensued, and (as will ever be the case) 
there were not wanting some who looked 
upon the undertaking with adverse eyes, 
or worse, whom predictions of disappoint- 
ment, or even less worthy considerations, 
forbade to sorrow for any prospect of 
failure. Thus he, on whom the responsi- 
bility rested, was more than once reduced 
to very disquieting straits. But he was 
no vain theorist or random pretender, nei- 
ther had he calculated his resources 
loosely ; and, after many a fluctuation of 
cloud and sunshine, bold enterprise and 
honest perseverance had their reward. The 
design was achieved in full; and one of 
the many wonders of this kingdom now 
remains for a lasting memorial (as is 
hoped) of the builder’s comprehensive 
genius and sterling courage. The simpli- 
city of construction in the centres of this 
great arch (an invention of which he was 
justly proud), and the mode of slackening 
them to bring the arch-stones to their re- 
spective bearings, drew forth great admi- 
ration from the members of the Society to 
which Mr. Trubshaw belonged, and by 
whom he was treated at all times with 
marked respect. A model of the bridge 
and centres (with some others of interest) 
was presented by him to the Society, and 
a problem of no small importance has been 
solved in bridge architecture by the 
triumphant issue of this venturous and 
able work. 

Though it be to pass from a greater 
subject to a less, there are some details 
connected with a later work of Mr. Trub- 
shaw (also of very considerable magni- 
tude), so graphically characteristic of the 
man, that this record would be incom- 
plete without a reference to them. This 
was, the erection of the new bridge, called 
the ‘‘ Exeter Bridge,’’ over the Derwent, 
at Derby. More than one disastrous flood 
occurred in course of its progress, in- 
volving damage obviously fatal to all but 
the credit of the high-spirited contractor, 
then on the steady side of threescore years 
and ten. And now comes the characteris- 
tic evidence just referred to, as shown on 
occasion of a public dinner given at Derby, 
in celebration of the opening of this bridge 
in October, 1850. The health of the 
builder having been proposed in compli- 
mentary and very feeling terms, with an 
allusion to his ill fortune in the foregoing 
respect, coupled with good wishes for “ all 
the enjoyment which intelligence and in- 
tegrity could give to an old man in the 
last days of his life,” Mr. Trubshaw re- 
plied in terms worthy of being recorded, 
as a specimen of what may be sincerely 
called “ unadorned eloquence.”” ‘* I am 


much pleased (he said) that my conduct 
has met with your approbation. I have 
been in the habit of thinking all my life, 
but not of talking much ; and if the bridge 
which has been opened to-day will carry 
us all well over, I shall be much gratified. 
With respect to the cost, it has never given 
me much trouble. When I was assailed 
by sudden floods, and by quicksands in the 
middle of the river, I soon found out where 
my profits would be. However, I have 
paid—or shall pay in the course of a few 
days—all the expenses incurred; and I 
shall then burn the accounts, and think no 
more about them. I thank the Mayor, in 
particular, and the gentlemen present, for 
the civility and kindness I have received 
during the progress of the work, and I 
hope the bridge will do credit to my 
memory when I am no more.’’ The line 
in the play forcibly occurs here— 


Was ever tale 
With a more gallant modesty rehearsed ? 


Mr. Trubshaw’s age and comparatively 
failing health after this period forbade his 
attempting a further work, to which allu- 
sion had been made, and which was at the 
time under serious consideration —namely, 
of erecting a monument to Mr. George 
Stephenson, to consist of ‘‘ a single stone 
which should be several feet longer than 
Cleopatra’s Needle.” The project was 
gravely entertained, and he himself was 
sanguine as to its feasibility ; nor did his 
peculiar skill in the construction and ap- 
plication of machinery for all building 
purposes, leave much room for doubt that 
his combined genius and energy would 
have brought the scheme to a successful 
issue, had it been actually taken in hand, 
and life been spared to him. His inge- 
nuity in surmounting difficulties of such 
kind as would have been involved, had 
been very conspicuously shown in the erec- 
tion of a column at Ramsgate, commemo- 
rative of the landing of George IV. in 
1821, of which he had undertaken the 
direction at request of Mr. Shaw, to whom 
his abilities had become at that time expe- 
rimentally known. 

In social life, Mr. Trubshaw was cheer- 
ful and friendly; abhorrent from every sort 
of affectation or pretence ; and ready at all 
times to communicate his valuable ideas 
and stores of practical information. Order 
was a great feature of his mind, in all 
ways; and he was carefully deferential to 
those of higher degree with whom he con- 
versed, without any tincture of servility. 
It may be added with truth, that, as an 
employer, no master could ever have taken 
more thought and pains to render to all 
their dues—as well to those who served 
him, as to those whom he served. His 
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guiding principle—on either side, and all 
his life through—was a single-hearted up- 
rightness. As respected the just claims of 
workmen, his own early experience had 
made him a highly competent judge; and 
so great was his anxiety to do them jus- 
tice always, that, at an early period of his 
business—which he commenced at Stone, 
with very slender resources—neither he 
nor his very estimable wife would ever 
allow themselves any indulgence, until the 
workmen's wages and all trade debts had 
been made secure. Many, at that time, 
were the long and weary walks he under- 
took in collecting his own dues for such 
purposes ; and greatly distressing was it 
to both, whenever those exertions hap- 
pened to prove unsuccessful at the moment. 
And other like traits of honesty might be 
adduced in abundance, did such mere per- 
sonal anecdotes properly belong to such 
general outline of character as the present. 

In person, Mr. Trubshaw was of a com- 
manding figure, tall and athletic, as may 
be judged in part from the somewhat sin- 
gular fact of his having been one of seven 
brothers, whose aggregate height was not 
less than forty feet. He was married on 
the 2lst Jan. 1801, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Bott, of 
Stone, who survives him, and with whom 
he truly found and shared, during a term 
of more than half a century, ‘‘ that mutual 
society, help, and comfort, which the one 
ought to have of the other in married life, 
both in prosperity and adversity.’’ A more 
thoroughly united pair cannot have been 
often met with. Forty-four years of their 
happy union were spent at Little Hay- 
wood, where he settled in 1809, and where 
they had the satisfaction of receiving from 
friends, in 1851, some little memorials of 
their wedded jubilee. Three sons and 
three daughters, of whom five remain, 
were the issue of the marriage: his eldest 
son, Thomas, an architeet of considerable 
promise, died prematurely in 1842. His 
eldest daughter is the wife of Thomas 
Johnson, esq. architect, of Lichfield. 

It is pleasant to add, that Mr. Trubshaw 
eventually realised a handsome independ- 
ence, although moderate in proportion to 
the extent of his labours and unfailing in- 
dustry. He died calmly, after a short 
actual illness, and was buried in the church- 
yard of Colwich on the 4th of November 
last, having died, as he had lived, a faith- 
ful and humble member of the Church of 
England. His death occasioned deep 
sorrow, and received, in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, that highest testi- 
mony of sincere regret—namely, of being 
felt as a private and personal loss in many 
houses beyond the circle of his own family. 


Themas Weddle. (Jan. 


Mr. Toomas WEDDLE. 

Dec. 4. At Bagshot, aged 36, Mr. 
Thomas Weddle, F.R.A.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

Mr. Weddle was born at Stamfordham, 
in Northumberland, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and was educated by Mr. 
Chester, an excellent scholar, who was 
master of the grammar school of that place, 
and under whom he made considerable pro- 
gress in classics. These, however, he did 
not prosecute far, but subsequently ac- 
quired so much knowledge of French and 
German as to be able to read with facility 
mathematical works written in those lan- 
guages. The bent of his mind lay towards 
the exact sciences; and under this impres- 
sion he was removed to the Anchorage 
School, Gateshead, of which the late Mr. 
James Charlton was then the conductor. 
Here his genius for mathematics imme- 
diately began to discover itself; for he not 
only acquired a knowledge of Euclid with 
wonderful rapidity, but, while studying it, 
suggested various improvements in the de- 
monstrations, and many extensions and 
modifications of the different propositions. 
Here, also, he became acquainted with the 
method of applying algebra to geometrical 
investigations, by which he subsequently 
made many beautiful discoveries. A few 
years after this, he kept school at Horsley, 
near Ovingham, where he first became pub- 
licly known as a mathematician, having 
there begun to write in the Lady’s Diary. 
Here his ‘‘ Method of Solving Numerical 
Equations of all Orders’’ was first disco- 
vered, which was read before the Royal 
Society in 1841, and published in 1842, 
while he was mathematical master in Dr. 
Bruce’s academy. In some respects this 
was one of the most useful discoveries ever 
made in algebra, as it furnished a certain 
method by which numerical equations of 
very high orders and involving large co- 
efficients could at all times be solved, which 
were quite unmanageable by the old me- 
thods ; and as an instance of its power he 
gave a solution of an equation of the 20th 
degree with all its terms, and another of 
an incomplete one of the 622d degree in- 
volving large coéfficients. As a sequel to 
Professor Davie’s Hore Geometrice, Mr. 
Weddle published a series of papers in the 
Lady’s Journal on the properties of tri- 
angles, with their inscribed and escribed 
circles, of great beauty and originality. 
The subject was thought by many to have 
been exhausted ; but when taken up by a 
master mind, it soon appeared that the 
properties of these figures were innumera- 
ble, and that new theorems might be dis- 
covered without limit by any one qualified 
for their investigation, For many years 
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the Lady’s Diary and other periodicals 
were enriched by his contributions. Of 
late years he was a regular contributor, as 
far as his health permitted, to the Cam- 
bridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal, 
and his papers will not suffer in compa- 
rison with those of the first mathematicians 
of the age, by whom that journal is sup- 
ported. Though cut off in the flower of 
his age, he had written much. [If all his 
papers were collected (as they well deserve 
to be), they would fill an octavo vulume 
of between four and five hundred pages of 
entirely original matter. This shows what 
might have been expected from him had 
he lived. 

Mr. Weddle was not a mere mathema- 
tician: he was also a well-informed man, 
with a fine taste for polite literature, with 
which he was well acquainted, and in which 
he took great delight. He was an acute 
metaphysician, and reasoned as well on 
other subjects as he did in his favourite 
science. In every relation of life he was 
good and amiable: an excellent husband, a 
generous son, and a faithful friend ; so that 
those who knew him best will most lament 
that he has been laid in an early grave. 


Mr. SAmMveEt WILLIAMS. 

Sept. 19. In his 65th year, Mr. 
Samuel Williams, Engraver on Wood. 

Mr. Williams was born, on the 23d 
Feb. 1788, at Colchester, of poor but re- 
spectable parents. A love of Art came 
very early on him, and he was a mere boy 
when he determined on becoming a painter. 
He soon obtained materials for carrying 
out the bent of his ambition, and his early 
easel works, if the pictures of a boy may 
be honoured with such a name, are said 
to display all that observation of nature, 
animate and inanimate, which his wood- 
cuts in after life never fail to suggest. His 
boyish efforts, however, did not procure 
him employment asa painter; and he was 
apprenticed to Mr. Marsden, a printer in 
Colchester. During his apprenticeship he 
taught himself to etch on copper; and,a 
few proofs of woodcuts from a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Charlton Nesbit” falling into his 
hands, he was induced to try his skill in 
drawing on wood and engraving his designs. 
He pursued this art without any encou- 
ragement from his master, and on the ter- 
mination of his apprenticeship at once 
entered upon it as his sole business. His 
earliest patron was Mr. Crosby, a London 
publisher, who had seen some of his boyish 
efforts, and who promised that, if he ever 
came to London, he should draw and en- 
grave a “ Natural History” for him. Mr. 
Crosby kept his promise, and a series of 
300 cuts was given into the hands of the 
then untried country artist. 
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His skill in design recommended him 
to Messrs. Harvey and Darton, and to 
other publishers, who were glad to have 
a design and an engraving from the same 
hand at a cheaper rate than they could 
get them when the engraver was not 
designer too. He executed in this way 
many anonymous engravings, evincing 
skill in design and dexterity in the nicer 
touches of his art. His name was first 
known beyond the little region of his own 
business by some carefully engraved illus- 
trations to the Tasso of Mr. Wiffen, from 
the designs of Henry Corbould. He de- 
signed as well as engraved some charac- 
teristic designs for Whittingham’s edition 
of Robinson Crusoe; but some of his 
cleverest works were those he produced 
for Hone’s Every Day Book, particularly 
a series of the Months. Shortly after, he 
supplied the illustrations to The Olio and 
The Parterre, two periodical publications 
which were made very attractive by these 
embellishments, and which in point of 
vigour and character may be considered to 
have led the way in the modern school of 
drawing on wood. Mr. Williams was the 
first to give to periodical literature spirited 
and good illustrations from wood blocks, 
a plan that is now carried out to so very 
great an extent. In Mr. Scrope’s very 
interesting volumes on Salmon-Fishing and 
Deer-Stalking are several exquisite en- 
gravings by Mr. Williams, of whom the 
author speaks in high terms of praise in 
his preface to the third edition of the latter 
work. Mr. Williams also engraved several 
blocks for Mr. Britton, which have served 
to adorn the Cathedral Antiquities, the 
Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities, 
the Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting (Mr. Britton’s account of the 
Soane Museum), the History and Anti- 
quities of Cashiobury, and an edition of 
Anstey’s Bath Guide; as well as the works 
of the Wiltshire Topographical Society. 

So much was Mr. W. engaged in design- 
ing and drawing upon wood, that for many 
years the pencil was much more in his 
hands than the graver. He took particular 
pleasure in the delineation of rural scenery, 
such as may be seen in his edition of 
Thomson’s Seasons, but his tigure draw- 
ings were also not inferior to those of any 
of his fellow labourers. His industry was 
equal to his talents; but in consequence 
of his numerous engagements, he was un- © 
able to accomplish,—what had been his 
chief ambition, more than a few paintings 
in oil-colours. 

His eldest son, Mr. Joseph Lionel Wil- 
liams, has been his able and efficient assist- 
ant; but has now quitted this department 
of art, which, however, is still pursued by 
his two brothers. 
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Mr. Wities Mappox. 

Lately. At Pera, near Constantinople, 
Mr. Willes Maddox. 

Mr. Maddox was born at Bath, in 1813. 
In his early life his talent attracted the 
attention of Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill 
Abbey, for whom he executed several pic- 
tures of a high historical class, and in a 
manner far from unworthy of the subjects. 
The principal were the Annunciation, the 
Temptation on the Mount, and Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden. It was doubtless 
owing to his association with Mr. Beck- 
ford, the author of the gorgeous Oriental 
tale of ‘* Vathek,” that the artist became 
interested in subjects borrowed from East- 
ern life, which were among his best pic- 
tures, such as the Snake Charmers, Aina 
Fellek, the Light of the Mirror, &c. and 
his portraits of distinguished Turks— 
Mehemed Pacha, the Turkish Ambassador, 
and of Halil Aga Risk Allah, &c. It was 
while in Turkey for the purpose of paint- 
ing some portraits of the Sultan, who had 
sat several times to him, that a fever ter- 
minated his life after a very short illness. 
The honour awarded to Mr. Maddox by 
the Sultan was one which, we believe, was 
never before accorded to a European artist. 

Among his principal works not already 
mentioned, we may refer to his Beatrice 


Cenci seeking protection from the Count 
her Father, The Golden Age, The Conta- 
dini’s Last Home, Naomi, Ruth, and 
Orpah. The portraits by Mr. Maddox 
were examples of truthful and vigorous 
painting ; of which those of the Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton were most favour- 


able specimens. Bath and its vicinity 
possess many of his best works. For seve- 
ral years past he was a constant exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution —Art Journal. 


W. R. Bexrie.p, Mus. D. 

Nov. 5. In London, in his 30th year, 
William Richard Bexfield, Mus. D. 

He was born in Norfolk on the 27th 
April, 1824, and, at seven years of age, 
became one of the choristers at the Cathe- 
dral. Whilst there his unusual musical 
abilities attracted the attention of the 
organist, Dr. Buck. At the age of eleven 
he composed an anthem in eight parts, 
which, though full of grammatical errors, 
fully satisfied Dr. Buck that he possessed 
extraordinary talents, and he accordingly 
determined to educate him for the profes- 
sion of music. During the eight years he 
continued a member of the choir his sing- 
ing attracted the admiration of everybody, 
and his voice (including a range of nearly 
four octaves), though not equal to many 
others, gave so much expression and cha- 
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racter to every thing he sung, that he was 
a favourite chorister for some years. 

At seventeen he played Bach’s pedal 
fugues with effect and precision; and, 
deeming that a composer should be expe- 
rimentally acquainted with every instru- 
ment for which he proposes to write, he 
gave a portion of his attention to the 
trombone, trumpet, and even the drums 
(upon all of which he performed publicly 
at the Norwich concerts), and subse- 
quently prosecuted his study of the violin. 
On the expiration of his articles with Dr. 
Buck, being then twenty-one years of age, 
he was elected, from among many com- 
petitors, organist to the parish church of 
Boston, remarkable for its fine organ. 
During the same year he published his 
eight Chorals for Voices and Organ. In 
the same year (Nov. 26, 1846) he gradu- 
ated Mus. Bac. at Oxford. The exercise 
which he made on taking his degree con- 
tained a strict Canon in five real parts. 
On this occasion he received an unwonted 
testimonial, in a letter from Dr. Crotch, 
the examiner, complimenting him on the 
merit of his performance. Since this event 
he has published his Concert Fugues for 
the Organ. These were played during the 
Great Exhibition, to the listening thousands 
who thronged the aisles of the Palace of 
Glass. To his intense practice, during 
this period especially, is due that extra- 
ordinary power of improvisation, in which 
he seems scarcely to have been excelled 
by any living performer. In 1847 he 
composed his Six Songs (which caused 
him to be spoken of as the “ Poet Musi- 
cian”), and the following year he won a 
prize for a church anthem, against a host 
of competitors. Renouncing his provin- 
cial engagement, he declared himself a 
candidate for the post of organist at St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate. In this contest Mr. 
Vincent Novello decided for him, in oppo- 
sition to the rival claims of no less than 
thirty-five candidates. It is worthy of 
remark, that throughout the contest he 
played entirely from memory, without the 
aid of notes. About this time he pub- 
lished a collection of pieces under the title 
of Musica di Camera, and not long after- 
wards (at the age of twenty-four) took the 
degree of Doctor of Music. We next 
meet with him as the author of a volume 
of Church Anthems, which now form part 
of the sacred répertoire of most of our 
cathedrals, In 1850 he married. At a 
rather later period his Death of Hector 
obtained the prize of ten guineas, offered 
by the Huddersfield Glee Club for the 
best serious glee, Sir H. Bishop being the 
adjudicator. 

But the work on which his reputation 
will mainly depend is the oratorio of Israel 
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Restored, which he has on two occasions 
conducted in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, 
once on its first introduction at the Choral 
Society’s Concerts in Oct. 1851, and again 
at the Musical Festival last year. ‘This 
oratorio has been performed several times 
since, and received with the most gratify- 
ing expressions of public approbation. 

Dr. Bexfield leaves a widow and two 
children to lament the loss of one who, in 
every relation of life, was distinguished 
by great simplicity of manner and single- 
ness of heart, and who was beloved by all 
who had even the slightest acquaintance 
with him. He had for some considerable 
time been labouring under a painful in- 
ternal disorder, which, during the last few 
weeks, had increased; but, undervaluing 
the assistance to be derived from medical 
advice, neglected to avail himself of such 
aid until it was unfortunately too late to 
be of any service. Dr. Williams and Dr. 
Rutledge have been for the last two months 
in attendance upon him; but the latter, 
who was first called in, expressed his fears 
that the chronic form of the disease, to 
which he had been for years subject, could 
not be prevented from lapsing into inflam- 
mation of the lower bowel, of which he 
died.— Norfolk Chronicle. 


M. Deprina. 

Lately. In his 70th year, M. George 
Bernard Depping, a member of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of France, and of 
that of the Antiquaries of the North in 
Copenhagen, and of many other literary 
societies. 

He was born in 1784 at Munster in 
Westphalia; whence he removed in 1803 
to settle at Paris. He was not, however, 
naturalised in France until the year 1827. 
His profession was that of a teacher of the 
German language; but his more engroesing 
occupation consisted in the production of 
literary works, both original and trans- 
lated, and he also contributed largely to 
the Biographie Universelle, the Annales 
des Voyages, the Magasin Encyclopedique, 
and other periodical publications. Among 
his more important works are a History 
of Spain, in two volumes, 1811; a History 
of the Maritime Expeditions of the Nor- 
mans, and their establishment in France 
in the tenth century, 1826, two volumes 
8vo.; a History of the Commerce between 
the Levant and Europe from the period 
of the Crusades to the foundation of the 
American Colonies, 1830 (for which he 
had obtained a prize from the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in 1828) ; 
an historical essay on the Jews in the 
Middle Ages, 1834; the History of Nor- 
mandy under William the Conqueror and 
his successors, until the re-union of Nor- 
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mandy to the kingdom of France, 1835, 
two volumes 8vo.; and Administrative 
Correspondence under Louis XIV. 

He also edited ‘‘ L’ Angleterre, ou De- 
scription Historique et Topographique du 
Royaume Uni de la Grande Bretagne,’’ 
1823, 6 vols. 18mo. Second edition, 1827; 
a volume on the Manners and Customs of 
all nations, forming a volume of |’Eacy- 
clopedie Portative, in 1826; and several 
geographical works, among which was one 
on Greece, derived in great measure from 
that by Dodwell, (1823, 4 vols. 18mo.), 
anda translation from the English of Bel- 
zoni’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 1821. 


M. FontTaINE. 

Oct. 10. At Paris, in his 90th year, 
M. Louis Fontaine, architect, the oldest 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

In conjunction with Percier and with 
Bernier, he directed public works under 
the sovereigns who reigned over France 
during more than half a century,—from 
the time of Napoleon to the revolution of 
1848. Even then he might have retained 
his position as architect at the palace of 
the Tuileries under the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but he declined to do so. 

His body was buried at Pére la Chaise 
with great honour. A large number of 
the members of the French Institute, the 
great majority of the architects, sculptors, 
and painters of Paris, and a countless body 
of contractors and workmen of all classes, 
followed his body to the grave, and mani- 
fested their regard and regret. 

At his grave eulogies were pronounced 
by M. Lebas, M. Achille Leclére, M. 
Gauthier, and our countryman Mr. Do- 
naldson, who had long been on terms of 
intimacy with the departed artist. The 
few words which the latter addressed to 
the assembled crowd, in their own lan- 
guage, appear to have gratified them. 
*« Permit,’’ said he, ‘* an English architect 
to place a leaf of laurel on the tomb of 
his brother Academician. The architects 
of England—the artists of all Europe— 
will learn with the most lively regret the 
cruel loss which the French school has 
suffered. A probity without reproach, a 
noble sincerity, and frank and honourable 
conduct, have gained for M. Fontaine the 
esteem of several sovereigns. His name 
will ever be united in the history of archi- 
tecture with that of his illustrious col- 
league Percier. These two friends have 
guided the studies of the youth of your 
country, and have led them to follow a 
course which has produced for France 
monuments of which you may well be 
proud, since all Europe admires them. 
Honour to France! Honour to her great 
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Mr. Joun Savitte Faucir. 

Nov. 8. At the house of a widowed 
daughter, residing near Bishopsgate, Mr. 
John Saville Faucit. 

Mr. Faucit was one of the old school of 
provincial managers, and an actor of no 
ordinary talent. He was husband of the 
celebrated Mrs. Faucit, of the Theatres 
Royal, and father of Miss Helen Faucit 
(now Mrs. Martin), Mr. E. F. Saville, a 
popular actor of the Surrey, Mr. Alfred 
Saville, now of the Victoria, and Mr. J. F. 
Saville, the Derby and Nottingham ma- 
nager. He was for many years manager 
of several theatres in Kent, and last held 
public office in the treasury at the City of 
London Theatre, under Messrs. Johnson 
and Nelson Lee. His last appearance 
upon the stage was a few weeks since at 
Margate, in ‘The Illustrious Stranger, for 
the benefit of his son, E. F. Saville, the 
present manager. As an author, he wrote 
some successful dramas, the most popular 
of which were The Miller’s Maid, and 
Wapping Old Stairs. A clever historical 


serial, called The Heads of the Headless, 
was also from his pen. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


May 1850. While with an exploring party to 
the Great Lake, South Africa, aged 25, Alfred, 
fourth son of the late W. Rider, esq. of Albion-st. 
Hyde-park and Leamington Spa. He died of fever 
at the native town of the Batonana, 1,600 miles 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

July 11, 1853. Treacherously murdered by the 
natives of Tabou, Western Africa, on board the 
schooner Heroine, of which he was commander, 
aged 39, Capt. Daniel Cormack, of Wick ; and at 
the same time, aged 25, John Graham Jackson, 
only son of the late John Hough Jackson, esq. of 
Camberwell. They were joint owners of the 
vessel, devoted friends, and had sailed together for 
many years. 

Sept.7. At Castlebar, Ireland, Mr. Matthew 
Archdeacon, author of Connaught Rangers, 1798, 
an historical tale in one volume; Everard, an 
Irish tale of the 19th century, in 2 vols. 1835; 
Legends of Connaught, 1839; and Shawn na 
Soggarth, the Priest Hunter, a Tale of the Penal 
Times, 1844, one vol. He died in destitute cir- 
cumstances, leaving four orphan children. 

Sept. 20. At Contai, East Indies, aged 40, Alex- 
ander Edward Brown, esq. of Dowlutpore, Tirhoot, 
eldest son of the late Alexander Brown, esq. of 
Farnham, Surrey. 

Sept. 24. At Saugor, Captain George Colling- 
wood Dickson, 23rd M.L.1., son of the late Adm. 
Sir Archibald Collingwood Dickson, Bart. 

Sept. 30. At Mereara, Madras, Margaretta- 
Sarah, wife of Capt. Giustard, Superintendent of 
Coorg, youngest dau. of the Rev. John White, 
Vicar of Exminster, Devon. 

Oct. 3. By an accidental fall from his horse, at 
Madura, Lieut. William Marley Burroughs, 2d Ma- 
dras N.1L. 

Oct.4. At Bombay, Second-Lieut. Thomas Wil- 
liam Grahame, Bombay Art. son of Archibald 
Grahame, esq. of Great George-st. Westminster, 
and Brighton. 

Oct. 5. At Kirkee, Bombay, Herbert Taylor 
Dickinson, only son of the late John Dickinson, 
esq. solicitor, of New Broad-street. 
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Oct. 6. With her infant dau. born Sept. 5, by 
the foundering ofa boat on the bar of the Bancoot 
river, near Bombay, aged 25, Mary-Sophia-Marcia, 
wife of Arthur Malet, esq. Chief Secretary of 
Bombay, and third dau. of J. P. Willoughby, esq. 
late Member of Council at that Presidency. 

Oct. 13. In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 77, 
Alicia, wife of Lieut. Flanagan ; and Nov. 10, aged 
74, Lieut. Michael Flanagan, late of H.M.’s 8th 
(King’s Own) Regt. 

Oct. 14. At Strathaven, Demerara, aged 52, 
George Quayle, esq. late of Liverpool. 

Oct. 16. At Bermuda, aged 30, Capt. George 
Scott Hanson, of H.M. 56th Regt. third son of C. 
Ilanson, esq. of Dorset-square. 

Oct. 25. In Demerara, aged 18, Antonia-Sophia, 
youngest child of the late Major-Gen. Stephen 
Goodman, C.B., K.H. 

Oct. 27. At Madeira, aged 17, Henry-Rowlatt, 
eldest son of the Rey. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey. 

At Madeira, George John Thomas, esq. of Clif- 
ton, esq. son of the late Capt. J. Thomas, and 
grandson of the late Gen. George Dick, E.L.C. 
service. 

Oct. 31. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 65, Capt. 
George Hill, formerly of the 88th Regt. 

Nov. 2. At Florence, Capt. Robert Napier Kel- 
lett, late of the Royal Highlanders, nephew of Sir 
Richard Kellet, Bart. 

Nov, 3. At Winchester, aged 69, John Davidson, 
esq. of Shawford, near that city. 

At Malta, in her 24th year, Charlotte Hope, only 
dau. of the Right Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk for 
Scotland. 

Nov. 5. Drowned when bathing in the sea, when 
on a visit to Ardgillan castle, near Balbriggan, the 
residence of Colonel Taylor, aged 32, the Right 
Ion. Louisa Augusta, Lady Langford. She was 
the eldest dau. of the late Edw. Michael Conolly, 
esq. M.P. for co. Donegal (cousin to the Earl of 
Longford), by Catharine-Jane, eldest dau. of C. B. 
Ponsonby-Barker, esq. was married to Lord Lang- 
ford in i846, and has left issue. 

Nov. 6. In Southampton, aged 77, Edward Le- 
veson Gower, esq. 

At Camden-toyn, aged 67, Ellen-Louisa, wife of 

tichard M. Whichelo, Paymaster R.N. 

At Stratford-green, aged 87, George C. Wilson, 

esq. 
Nov. 7. At Needham Market, Suffolk, aged 43, 
Mary-Isabella, wife of the Rev. G. Alex. Paske. 

Annie, dau. of the late H. J. F. Rose, esq. of 
Melton House, Northamptonshire. 

At Matthew Clark’s, esq. Brompton House, Isle 
of Thanet, aged 5, Charles Herbert-Channey, qnly 
son of the late Charles Senior, esq. 

At Mountsorrel, aged 87, Joseph Shaw. He re- 
tained the whole of his faculties to the last. He 
has left living four children, thirty-seven grand- 
children, and forty-two great-grandchildren, and 
about twenty have died previously. 

At St. Anne’s, Stockton-on-Tees, aged 41, Leo- 
nard H, Wilkinson, esq. of Lemon’s-terr. Stepney- 
green, London, youngest and only surviving bro- 
ther of Rey. J. Wilkinson, incumbent of Redcar. 

Norv. 8. At Starcross, aged 59, Wm. Ash, esq. 

At Coombe, Penzance, aged 72, Maria, wite of 
Thomas Bolithio, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sarah-Matilda, wife of 
the Marchese Brancaleone, of Gubbio, in the Roman 
States, sister of Lord Broughton, G.C.B. She was 
one of the daughters of Sir Benj. Hobhouse, Bart. 
by his second wife Amelia, daughter of the Rey. 
Joshua Parry ; and was married in 1827. 

At Southsea, Eliza, wife of Thomas Dawney, 
esq. H.E.LC.S. and dau. of the late Sir William 
Paxton, of Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire. 

Maria, eldest dau. of the late Joseph Drake, esq. 
of Highgate. 

At Beaufort-buildings yWest, aged 85, Hannah, 
relict of Wm. Dyke, esq. of Woodborough, Wilts. 

James, son of Richard Greenhalgh, esq. of Carr 
Bank, Mansfield. His funeral took place on the 
19th, when all the shops and public institutions in 
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the town were closed in respect to his memory. 
Among the carriages which followed were those 
of Sir Edward Walker, G. Walkden, R. Wright, 
and E, Bunting, esqrs. On reaching Teversal, the 
body was borne to the grave by some of the work- 
men of the deceased. 

At Brightstone, Isle of Wight, aged 36, W. J. 
Lambert, M.D. of Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

At Fareham, aged 30, Douglas H. Lawson, esq. 

At Henbury, near Bristol, Martha-Lucy, wife of 
Thomas Pease, esq. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 53, Amelia-Mar- 
garet, wife of John Pratt, esq. and only dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Forster. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 54, Selina, eldest dau. 
of the late Peter Still, esq. of Devonshire-pl. and 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Very suddenly, at his residence, Linden-villa, 
Letherhead, Surrey, Tobias Walker Sturge, esq. 
late of Bensham House, Broad-green, Croydon. 
His remains were brought to Dorking in a hearse 
followed by ten carriages, and interred in the 
= ground of the Society of Friends, Dork- 


wit Cheltenham, at an advanced age, Everilda, 
widow of Joshua Williams, esq. of Perridge House, 
near Exeter. 

Nov. 9. At Malvern-pl. Bedminster, aged 44, 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Ensign Henry Bowen, 
of the 3rd Royal Veteran Battalion. 

At Kirkella, near Hull, aged 72, Anne-Eliza- 
beth, widow of J. Broadley, esq. 

At Sowdon-villa, Lympstone, Thomas Harbottle, 
esq. late of Manchester. 

At Harrow-on-the-hill, aged 49, Richard Orford 
Holte, esq. 

At the Royal Hospital, Haslar, aged 47, Lieut. 
B. Jeffery, R.N. 

In Cadogan-pl. Louisa, only surviving dau. of 
the late Capt. John Maude, R.N. 

At her mother’s residence, Queen’s-road, St. 
John’s-wood, Emily FitzRoy, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Palmer, of Oare rectory, Sussex. 

At the house of her brother, H. Vincent, esq. 
Ripley, Surrey, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Vincent, esq. of South Mimms. 

In Lansdowne-crescent, Kensington-park, Anne, 
wife of Captain Samuel Wyatt, R.A. 

Nov. 10. At Alton, aged 75, James Curtis, esq. 

At Margate, aged 88, James Dalgety, esq. 

At Greatworth Rectory, aged 55, Elizabeth, wife 
of Rev. H. Dyke. 

At Douglas, James Holmes, esq. banker, brother 
of the late Mr. Alderman John Holmes, of Liver- 
pool, who died three weeks ago. The family pro- 
perty, which is said to be worth 500,0007. has been 
left to the deceased’s two grand-nieces. 

At Kingston Cross, Portsea, aged 78, Sukey, 
relict of Henry Sabine, esq. 

At Thames Ditton, Surrey, Anne, relict of the 
late Henry Salkeld, esq. 

At Crabble House, near Dover, Elizabeth-Wood, 
relict of Leonard Smith, esq. 

At Ealing Park, aged 64, William Studley, esq. 

At Bancroft’s Hospital, Stepney, aged 34, Eliza- 
beth-Esther, wife of the Rev. R. J. F. Thomas. 

In Portland-road, aged 90, Thos. Tomkison, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 80, Evarilda, relict of 
Joshua Williams, esq. late of Perridge House, 
Devon. 

Nov. 11. In Charterhouse-sq. Catherine, wife 
of Edward Complin, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 82, Miss Mary Crouch. 

At Cheshunt, aged 42, Julia, third dau. of the 
late Edward Harrold, esq. 

At Evesham, aged 40, Henry Hiron, esq. 

At Pitfour Castle, Perthshire, aged 46, the Right 
Hon. Montagu Lady Panmure. She was the elder 
dau. of the second Lord Abercromby, by the 
Hon. Montagu Dundas, third dau. of Henry Ist 
Viscount Melville; and was married to Lord Pan- 
mure, then the Hon. Fox Maule, in 1831. She 
leaves no issue. 

At Berlin, General Radowitz. 
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In Westbourne Park-terrace, aged 53, Caroline- 
Hurry, wife of Dr. Sabine, M.D. 

At Emscote, aged 75, Mrs. Tatnall, wife of the 
former gaoler of Warwick. For more than 23 years 
she made great exertion for the reformation of the 
female and juvenile offenders placed under her 
care. Respecting the usefulness of her career, 
the late Sir Eardley Wilmot wrote: “ To Mrs. 
Tatnall’s meritorious exertions while she superin- 
tended the female ward, and the education of the 
boys in the gaol at Warwick, the public at large, 
as well as the county itself, are deeply indebted. 
She gave the first impulse to that system of prison 
discipline which has been attended with the hap- 
piest effect.” 

At Coventry, aged 78, John Twist, esq. an emi- 
nent solicitor of that city. 

John Luke Wetten, esq. of Style House, near 
Kew, and Conduit-st. solicitor. 

Nov. 12. At Leicester, aged 66, Richard Boyer, 


esq. 

At Dalston, Frances, wife of Charles Cairns, of 
the East India House. 

At Salisbury, aged 65, Phoebe, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Luke Dillon, Rector of Lytchett Matravers, 
co. Dorset. 

In Brompton-crescent, Harriet, widow of Ed- 
ward Du Bois, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Lee Park, Blackheath, aged 82, Charles 
Francis, esq. 

Aged 72, William Hutton, esq. of Betham House, 
Milnthorpe, Westmerland. 

At Edmonton, at an advanced age, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, for many years of Hackney. 

At Teeton House, near Northampton, aged 87, 
Thos. Langton, esq. 

At Camborne, aged 45, Rich. Lanyon, esq. M.D. 

At Hastings, Mr. Robert W. Lewis, solicitor, son 
of the late Rev. John Lewis, Ingatestone. 

Aged 110, Jane Macbeath, a pauper, belonging 
to Wick, Caithness. 

At Crouch-end House, Miss Ann Lobb. 

In Somerset-st. Portman-sq. Mrs. McClea, of 
Addison-road, Notting-hill, relict of Peter McClea, 
esq. of Belfast. 

Aged 11, Arthur-Edward, the son of John Car- 
nac Morris, esq. of Mansfield-st. 

At Thames Ditton, Anne, relict of Henry Sal- 
keld, esq. 

At Combe Fishacre, near Newton Abbot, aged 
67, John Shepherd, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 75, Benjamin Sparrow, esq 
upwards of 50 years lime-stone merchant at Cattle 


Down. 

Nov. 13. Aged 79, Edward I’Anson, esq. of Ox- 
ford-terrace, Hyde Park, and sometime of Lau- 
rence Pountney-lane, surveyor. 

At Liverpool, aged 69, Major Richard Axford, 
Bengal Army, recruiting officer in that town for 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

At Castle Huntly, Perthshire, William Dandson, 
esq. late of Bombay Artillery. 

Catherine, dau. of the late Rey. Anthony Gray- 
son, D.D. Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, Fanny, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Edward Lee, esq. of Tra- 
more Lodge, co. Waterford, and Sidmouth. 

At Dover, aged 80, Jane-Craig, widow of Arthur 
Manclark, esq. of Rochester. 

At Camberwell, aged 23, Edward-Risdon, only 
son of James Vanhouse » Sq. 

At Littleton, Middlesex, aged 37, Arthur W. 
Wood, esq. son of Col. Wood. 

Nov. 14. At Brighton, George William Aylmer, 
esq. of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

Aged 66, Elizabeth, the wife of James Bour- 
dillon, esq. 

By suicide, at Cork, Dr. Bull, one of the most 
eminent surgeons of that city. The unfortunate 
gentleman had been labouring under an aberra- 
tion of intellect for some time past ; and, though 
a watch was kept over him, he managed to elude 
the vigilance of those employed for that purpose, 
and hanged himself to a tree in his own garden 
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with the military sash belonging to his son-in- 
law, Adjutant Dagg. 

At Bath, aged 87, Willoughby Harcourt Carter, 
esq. of New Park, co. Dublin. 

Aged 62, Sarah, wife of Robert Casson, esq. of 
Waterloo, near Portsmouth. 

At London Wall, Mr, Francis Champneys, sur- 
geon, who committed suicide by swallowing prus- 
sic acid. Verdict, “*‘ Temporary insanity.” 

At Cheltenham, by a fall from his gig, by 
which his skull was fractured, Mr. Croome, son 
of the late Fielden Croome, esq. banker, of Ciren- 
cester. 

Aged 51, Matthew Davies, esq. of Tan-y-bwleh, 
near Aberystwith, eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen. Davies, and for 24 years Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieut. for Cardiganshire. 

At Kensington, aged 81, Mrs. Sarai Longman. 

Aged 29, at Bedlington, Northumberland, Eli- 
zabeth-Selby, wife of Robert B. Longridge, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 69, Mathew Munt, esq. late of 
Beaumont, Cheshunt. 

At Neithrop, near Chepstow, Capt. Newdigate 
Poyntz, R.N. second son of Rev. N. Poyntz, late 
Rector of Tormarton, Glouc. 

At Yalding, aged 53, Hannah, wife of Dr. 
Sackett, LL.D. of Counter-hill, New Cross. 

At Malta, aged 37, Mr. Richard Offard Stuart, 
late of H.M. ship Trafalgar. 

Nov. 15. At Chatham, aged 79, D. Barnes, esq. 

At Old Windsor, Berks, aged 89, Miss Harvey 
Bonnell. 

At Wimbledon-common, aged 45, I. Ielps, esq. 

At Stonelands, Devon, aged 52, Codrington 
Parr, esq. Deputy-Lieut. a Magistrate, and High 
Sheriff of the county in 1841. 

At Chelsea, aged 86, James Ray, esq. 

At Wasing-place, Berkshire, aged 52, Jane- 
Dorothea, relict of William Reader, esq. of Ew- 
hurst-park, Hants. 

At Ventnor, Charles, seventh son of Wm, Sim- 
monds, esq. of Abbott’s Barton, near Winchester. 

In Gloucester-st. Regent’s Park, aged 53, Wil- 
liam Smeddle, esq. of the Ordnance Office, and 
Bishop Middleham Hall, Durham. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, aged 86, Ann- 
Masterman Stewart, widow of John Tiffen Stew- 
art, esq. of Kentish town. 

At Bath, aged 92, Miss Wilkinson. 

W. Harding Wright, esq. of Guildford-st. and 
Essex-st. 

Nov. 16. At York, aged 60, Mr. Robert Barnes, 
late manager of the York City and County Bank. 

Mary, second dau. of the late James Carter, 
esq. of Barnes, Surrey. 

At Chelsea, aged 62, John Cheetham, gent. 

Aged 78, Isabella, wife of Henry Thomas Dun- 
ster, of Tottenham. 

At Concord, Massachusetts, in her 84th year, 
Mrs. Ruth Emerson, mother of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and widow of the Rev. W. Emerson, 
_— of the First Church in Boston from 1799 to 

Sli, 

Aged 79, Richard Powell, esq. of Abbey-pl. St. 
John’s Wood. 

At Peckham, aged 92, Mrs. Pyne. 

Aged 16, Charles Augustine Scovell, gent. cadet 
of the Royal Mil. College, Sandhurst, sixth son of 
Henry Scovyell, esq. of Ferney, Stillorgan, and 
nephew of the Governor Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Scovell, K.C.B. 

Aged 43, Anna, wife of Henry Atwell Smith, 
esq. of Gosbury-hill, near Kingston-on-Thames. 

At Marlborough college, aged 15, Paynton-Le- 
Marchant, youngest son of the Rev. John James 
Vaughan, Rector of Gotham, Notts. 

At the house of his son-in-law Charles Rowele, 
esq. York-st. Portman-sq. James Eyre Watson, 
esq. of Fillongley Grange, Warw. 

At his son’s, West Derby, near Liverpool, aged 
71, George Withers, esq. of Brook House, Herts, 
late treasurer to the Liverpool Dock Estate. 

Nov. 17. At Kingsland-crescent, aged 77, Wm. 
Brooks, esq. 
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At Samuel Smith’s, esq. Combe House, near 
Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 85, Miss Coape. 

At Milford House, near Ferrybridge, aged 30, 
Eliza-Ann, wife of Benj. Crosland, esq. only sur- 
viving dau. of Richard Perkins, esq. of Regent-sq. 

At Torquay, in her 32d year, the Princess 
Nicholas Esterhazy. She was the Lady Sarah 
Frederica Caroline Villiers, daughter of the pre- 
sent Earl of Jersey, by Lady Sarah Sophia Fane, 
daughter of John tenth Earl of Westmoreland. 
She was married in 1842 to Nicholas Esterhazy 
von Galantha, only son of Paul Anthony Prince 
Esterhazy, many years Imperial Ambassador to 
Great Britain; and has left several children. 
Having suffered from a tedious decline, after hav- 
ing tried the baths of Ischl and Ems, she was sent 
by her physicians to her native country, in the 
hope that her native air might arrest the progress 
of the disease, and after residing for some months 
at Hastings, was, as a final resource, removed to 
Torquay. 

In Bury-st. Bloomsbury, Selina, widow of Sid- 
ney Hall, engraver. 

At Walmer, Margaretta, wife of Rear-Adm. W. 
W. Henderson. 

Isabella, youngest dau. of the late George Kil- 
gour, esq. of Woburn-pl. and Balcairn, Aber- 
deenshire. 4 

In Camden-town, aged 69, John M*William, 
esq. late of the Tithe Office. 

At Greenwich, aged 17, Margaret-Walrond, 
youngest dau. of the late John Munro, esq. of 
Barbados. 

At Ilfracombe, Eleanor, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
William Henry Newton. 

Christiana, wife of Charles Oldfield, esq. of 
ritzroy-park, Highgate. 

At Geneva, aged 57, William Pitman, late Capt. 
59th Regt. 

At Chelsea College, Alletta-Frances, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Charles Revell, esq. 

At Worcester, aged 90, Frances Fleming, widow 
of the Rev. J. F. S. Fleming St. John, Preb. of 
Worcester. She was the only dau. of Richard 
Fleming, esq. of Dinmore, co. Heref. was married 
in 1788, and left a widow in 1832, having had 
issue a very numerous family. 

At Clyst St. Lawrence, aged 73, Mr. John Snell, 
yeoman. The deceased was highly respected by 
his fellow-parishioners, and had filled for fifty 
successive years the office of churchwarden. 

Aged 65, Mary-Anne, wife of J. E. Sparrowe, 
esq. solicitor, of Ipswich. 

Nov. 18. At Camberwell-green, aged 76, Sa- 
muel Closs, esq. 

At Brighton, Frederica, eldest dau. of Frede- 
rick Howard Collins, esq. 

In the Isle of Thanet, aged 91, James Dalgety, 
esq. of Dalgety Castle, N.B. 

At Colchester, aged 37, Louisa, wife of the 

tev. T. W. Davids, eldest dau. of Robert Winter, 
esq. of Bedford-row. 

Aged 88, Henry Joslin, esq. for upwards of fifty 
years deacon of the Independent Chapel, Brent- 


wood. 

At Boley-hill, Rochester, Frances, dau. of the 
late Wm. Nicholson, esq. 

At Tanfield, aged 23, John S. Simpson, second 
son of the Rev. W. Simpson. 

At the Elms, Ealing, Elizabeth, widow of John 


Smith, esq. 

At Stratton Audley, Oxon, aged 33, W. Watts, 
esq. 

Nov. 19. At Counter-hill, New Cross, aged 90, 
John Ashford, esq. 

At Strasbourg, Miss Sarah Brooke, dan. of the 
late Henry Brooke, esq. Civil Service, Madras. 

At Hasland House, Derb. aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relict of Josiah Claughton, esq. 

At Coolinge, aged 57, Susannah, wife of J. 
Elliott, esq. and third dau. of the late Mr. T. Pur- 
day, of the Library, Sandgate. 

Mr. W. Heeley, the oldest inhabitant of Strat- 
ford-on-Ayon. He stated that he remembered 
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George the Third being crowned, consequently he 
must have been about one hundred years of age. 
He was borne to his last resting-place on Wednes- 
day by eight of his companions whose ages ave- 
raged 80 years each. 

At St. Leonard’s, Sussex, Frances, wife of Wm. 
Winstanly Hull, esq. of Tickwood, near Welling- 
ton, dau. of George Rowe, esq. formerly of May- 
place, near Liverpool. 

At Herne Bay, aged 41, Benjamin Wm. Raw- 
lings, esq. of Romford, Essex, solicitor. 

h Stonehouse, aged 78, Walter Reid, esq. late 
of Her Majesty’s Paymaster-General’s Office. 

Ellen, wife of the Rev. Frederick Russell, in- 
cumbent of St. Luke’s, Southampton. 

In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 76, Ann, relict 
of R. W. Satchwell, esq. 

At Hammersmith, Marshall, eldest son of Reu- 
ben Sayers, esq. 

At Freelands, near Alnwick, Margaret, dau. of 
Thomas Skelly, esq. 

er 79, Mary-Anne, wife of John Tattam, esq. 
of Whitchurch, near Aylesbury. 

At Horringer, Suffolk, aged 32, Catherine- 
Frances, wife of John Turner, esq. and youngest 
dau. of Wm. Roper, esq. of Bayham, Sussex. 

At Plymouth, aged 20, George Harriss Voss, 
youngest son of the late J. M. Voss, of Swansea, 
banker, 

At Dawlish, aged 73, Mary, relict of Captain 
Watson, R.N. of Exeter. 

Nov. 20. At Anstey Cottage, Alton, Hants, aged 
62, Thomas Baldwin, esq. 

At Bath, aged 41, Frederic Napier Bower, esq. 
of Wiveliscombe, Somerset, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Henry Bower, Vicar of St. Mary Magda- 
len, Taunton. 

At Bushy, aged 59, Mr. John Colbran, for many 
years page to her late Majesty Queen Adelaide. 

At Balham, aged 70, John Constable, esq. 

In Yorkshire, aged 60, Philip Davies Cooke, 
esq. of Owston, in that county, and Gwysaney, 
Flintshire. 

Mary-Ann, wife of James Dalton, esq. mer- 
chant, of Bures, near Colchester. 

In Albert-st. Camden-road Villas, Eliza, wife of 
John Edwards, esq. of Lothbury, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. John Bradly, R.N. and 
ri of the late Vice-Adm. Sir John Harvey, 


C.B. 

At Thorp Arch Hall, Yorkshire, aged 53, Ran- 
dall Hatfeild, esq. formerly in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

At his brother’s in Southsea, aged 53, George 
Bawden Haymes, esq. many years resident in 


Buenos Ayres. He leaves a wife and numerous 
family. 

At West Brixton, aged 83, Henry Heylyn, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 60, Benjamin Jones, esq. 

At Poole, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of James 
Kemp, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 90, Mrs. Elizabeth Lester, 
mother of Capt. Lester, R.N. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 74, John Plowes, 
esq. of Endsleigh-st. Tavistock-sq. 

At the vicarage, Harpford, co. Devon, aged 83, 
Cornelia, relict of the Rev. Richard Prat, Vicar of 
Littleham-cum-Exmouth. 

Nov. 21. Aged 72, Joseph Benson, esq. late of 
Braidenell-pl. New North-road, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

ged 80, Robert Bristow, esq. of Broxmore Park, 
Wilts, and Piccadilly. 

At Blenkinsopp, Alicia Frances Forth, wife of 
John Blenkinsopp Coulson, esq. of Blenkinsopp 
Castle. 

In Hyde Park-place West, aged 21, William 

Reginald, eldest son of Lord Courtenay, and 
nephew to Earl Fortescue. He has left one 
brother, born in 1836. 

At Torquay, aged 37, William M. De Butts, late 
Capt. 88th Regt. second surviving son of the late 
Gen. Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H. 

In President-st, St. Luke’s, aged 78, Mr. John 
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Fortune, for twenty-six years Clerk of the Works 
at the General Post Office. 

At Ferrybank, co. Wexford, aged 104, P. Fur- 
long, esq. 

At Dover, aged 91, Mr. Joseph Judge, who 
nearly thirty years filled the office of deputy to 
the clerk of the peace in the borough of Dover. 

Seymour-George, infant son of Sir George Lar- 
pent, Bart. 

At Stratton, Cornwall, aged 23, Mary, wife of 
William Rowe, esq. Spanish Vice-Consul, agent 
for Lloyd’s, &c. 

At Brabourne, Kent, aged 67, Frances, dau. of 
the late John Sankey, esq. of Hastingleigh. 

Elizabeth-Lucy, eldest dau. of Capt. R. Vivian, 
barrack master, Newbridge, Ireland. 

Nov. 22. In the Lewisham-road, aged 53, Rich- 
ard Frith, M.D. late of the Bombay Est. 

In Eccleston-sq. aged 88, Jane, relict of Samuel 
Gambier, esq. . 

At her son-in-law’s, H. Percy Taylor, esq. Bed- 
hampton, Hants, aged 52, Elizabeth. relict of Wil- 
liam Gauntlett, esq. of the Brambles, Hants, and 
Brompton, Middlesex. 

At onport, James Halse, esq. paymaster and 
purser R.N. He accompanied Sir Edward Parry 
throughout all his Arctic voyages, and obtained the 
unqualified approbation of that officer. 

At Great Malvern, Worc. Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Edward Irving, M.A. 

At Claremont-terr. New-road, aged 22, James 
George Noble, esq. 

At Rayleigh, Essex, aged 83, the Rev. James 
Pilkington, after having sustained the pastorate of 
the Baptist Chapel 56 years. 

At Laugharne, Georgiana-Madelina, relict of 
William Spencer, esq. barrister-at-law, and dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Hugh Sutherland. 

James Thorndike, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Bristol, aged 44, Eliza-Hall, wife of Mr. 
W. R. Warren, iron merchant, of Bristol, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. 

At Exeter, Mary-Ann, second surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Bourchier Wm. Wrey, Rector of 
Tawstock and Combe-in-teign-head. 

At Bowdon, Cheshire, Betty, wife of James 
Simpson Young, esq. and only dau. of Richard 
Rostron, esq. of Altrincham. 

Nov. 23. At Edinburgh, aged 78, Mr. David 
Anderson, father of James Anderson, esq. one of 
Her Majesty’s counsel. 

At Devonport, aged 80, Henry Kelway Bamber, 
esq. paymaster and purser R.N. 

At Chester, aged 69, Edward Edwards, esq. of 
Woburn-sq. and Dolsery, Merionethshire. 

At Islington, aged 79, Janet, last surviving 
sister of the late Sir Alex. Ferrier, K.G.H., H.B.M. 
Consul at Rotterdam. 

In Hanley-road, aged 80, John Gilman, esq. 

At Walmer, Margaretta, wife of Kear-Adm. W. 
W. Henderson, C.B., K.H. Commander-in-Chief on 
the south-east coast of South America. 

Elizabeth, fourth dau. of James Paterson, esq. 
Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

At South Lambeth, aged 62, John James Short, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

At Clifton, Lientenant-Colonel John Charles 
Smith. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Thompson, esq. of the 
firm of Russell, Douglas, and Co. Bradford. 

At Brompton, aged 86, Jane, widow of William 
Kirby Trimmer, F.R.S. 

Nov. 24. At the house of her daughter Mrs. 
Ash, of High Garrett, Bocking, Essex, aged 93, 
Mrs. Courtauld, widow of George Courtauld, esq. 
formerly of Braintree. 

At St. Michael’s Hamlet, near Liverpool, aged 
75, David Dockray, esq. 

At Charlton King’s, aged 63, Miss Serena Fres- 
ton, dau. of the Rev. A. Freston, late Rector of 
Edgeworth, Glouc. 

At Wandsworth, Palmer Henry Hurst, esq. only 
son of the late Palmer Hurst, esq. lord of the 
manor of Walton-on-Thames. 
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In Robert-st. Hampstead-road, aged 58, John 
Kendrick, esq. M.R.C.S. 

Charlotte-Anne, wife of William Stone Lewis, 
esq. of Wood Hall, Shenley, Herts. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Lieut.-Gen. Duncan 
McPherson, of the Bengal Army. 

In London, aged 66, the Hon. Mary-Grace, wife 
of Sir John Henry Palmer, Bart. of Carlton-park, 
Northamptonshire, and sister to Lord Sondes. She 
was the eldest child of Lewis-Thomas the 2d Lord, 
by Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. and heir of Richard 
Milles, esq. of North Elmham, Norfolk, and was 
married in 1808. 

At Chelsea, aged 64, J. Sample, esq. of the Ord- 
nance Office, Pall Mall. 

At Middleham, aged 83, Wm. Sewell, esq. Regi- 
mental Quartermaster of the Staff Corps of Ca- 
valry, who, after twenty-eight years’ active service 
in the 4th Light Dragoons, received a medal of 
four clasps for Vittoria, Salamanca, Albuera, and 
Talavera. 

Nov. 25. At Powderham, aged 64, Henry Bean, 
esq. 

At Hastings, aged 45, Christian-Yorke, wife of 
the Rev. Edward Builen, and second dau. of the 
late Charles Hutchins, esq. of Clapham. 

At Trowbridge, aged 42, Mr. William Clark, 
second son of J. N. Clark, esq. 

At Membury, Devon, on a visit to Daniel B. 
Davy, esq. aged 59, Joseph Green, esq. shipowner, 
Brixham. 

In Oxford-st. aged 80, Sarah, relict of Mr. Ni- 
cholas Isherwood, late of Ludgate-hill. 

At Landport, Portsea, aged 92, Thos. Lyre, esq. 

At Wandsworth, aged 78, Mary, relict of Wm. 
Nottidge, esq. 

At Clifton, Benjamin Rickards, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 62, the Lady Carolina Anne 
Sanford, wife of Edward Ayshford Sanford, esq. 
of Nynehead, Som. sister to the late and present 
Earls of Harrington, the Duchess of Bedford, and 
the Duchess of Leinster. She was the second 
dau. of Charles third Earl of Harrington, by Jane- 
Seymour, dau. and coh. of Sir John Fleming, Bart. 
and became the second wife of Mr. Sanford in 
1841. Her body was conveyed to Devonshire for 
interment. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 88, John Stan- 


ton, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 66, John Clifford, esq. 

At St. Andrew’s Court, Holborn, aged 69, John 
Brown Eyles, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 21, J. W. M. Pennington, 
esq. only son of the late John Pennington, esq. 
jun. of Hindley, Lanc. 

Aged 38, Poynder, the eldest surviving son of 
the late James Smith, esq. of Coopers’ Hall. 

At Paris, aged 54, William, fifth son of the late 
John Stride, esq. of Austin Friars, London. 

At Lyme, the wife of H. Tucker, esq. surgeon. 

At Deptford, aged 43, Mary, the wife of Capt. 
Henry Van Heythusen, H.E.1.C.S. and dau. of 
John Sich, esq. of Chiswick. 

Nov. 27. Aged 76, John Barling, esq. of Nouds, 
Lynsted, Kent, having survived his wife one 
month. 

At St. Ives, co. Huntingdon, aged 52, James 
Osborne Beck, esq. solicitor. 

At Luton, Beds, aged 21, Mary, younger dau. of 
J. K. Blundell, esq. 

Aged 74, Elizabeth, widow of Cornelius James 
Carter, esq. of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, solicitor. 
At Seville, in her 115th year, Isabella Chava. 

At Totnes, aged 32, Henry Dudley Doran, esq. 
of Dublin. 

At the Parsonage, St. Mary Key, Ipswich, John- 
Beaumont, eldest son of the Rey. John Dunning- 
ham, incumbent. 

Aged 21, Mary-Ann, second dau. of the late 
William Lichfield, esq. of Nursling, Hants. 

At Islip, aged 67, Martha, eldest dau. of Rev. 
Alexander Litchfield, Rector of Noke, Oxon, and 
Vicar of Wadhurst, Sussex. 
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At Ripon, aged 63, Richard Nicholson, esq. 
thirty-four years Town Clerk of that city. 

At Kentish-town, aged 23, Adelaide-Louisa, wife 
of Richard B. Postans, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 66, Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thos. Brent, of Brent, co. Somerset, and widow of 
Gen. Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B. Colonel of the 33rd 
Regt. 

Nov. 28. At Boughton Lodge, near Chester, 
David William Hughes, esq. eldest and only sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. David Hughes, M.A. 
Rector of Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire. 

Aged 68, Joseph Jackson, esq. late of March, co. 
Cambridge. 

At Cheltenham, aged 84, Mrs. Sarah Roberts, 
sister of the late Samuel Walker Parker, esq. 

At Hutton, Essex, aged 84, Elizabeth relict of 
Thomas Townsend, esq. solicitor, Romford. 

Nov. 29. At Southampton, aged 85, Jane, relict 
of William Amor, esq. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. A. C. Barker, widow of Tho- 
mas L. Barker, esq. Capt. East Norfolk Militia. 

At Brixton, aged 78, Ann, relict of Frederick 
Doggett, a member of the Society of Friends. 

William Holmes Edwards, esq. barrister-at-law, 
of the Middle Temple, and Framlingham, Suffolk. 

At Whitby, aged 72, Mr. John Estill, son of the 
late Ingram Estill, esq. ship-builder. 

At Bath, aged 81, Mrs. Katharine Nevile, eldest 
dau. of the late John Pate Nevile, esq. of Bads- 
worth. 

At Swineshead-hall, Linc. Elizabeth Roberts, 
mother of Capt. Julius Roberts, R.M.A. 

At Bath, aged 66, Mary-Anne, relict of Robert 
Stone, esq. of Effra-house, Brixton, Surrey, many 
years a magistrate for that county. 

Nov. 30. In London, Cecil Howard Bury, esq. 
second son of the Rev. Charles Bury, St. Anne’s, 
Lancaster. 

At Clifton-park Villa, Clifton, aged 70, Miss 
Thermulhis Collinson. 

At Broomfield House, Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 63, Lieut. Samuel Eborall, R.N. 
He entered the navy in 1805, and served afloat 
about eleven years. Subsequently he commanded 
various merchantmen from the port of Liverpool, 
and latterly was for many years one of the chief of- 
cers of the London and North Western Railway. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 77, Charlotte, relict 
of the Rev. W. B. Harrison, A.M. Vicar of Goud- 
hurst, Kent, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Tonkin, R.N. 

At Hamble, near Southampton, Commander 
Henry Hire, R.N. late of Bermuda. 

At Leamington Spa, aged 68, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Hiron, esq. formerly of Warwick. 

At West Hoathly, aged 49, Sarah, wife of Mr. 
John Hunter, surgeon. 

At Greenwich, aged 77, Sarah, relict of John 
Mends, esq. and mother of Lieut.-Col. Herbert 
Mends, 2d West India Reg., Assistant Commissary- 
Gen. William Fisher Mends, and Mrs. Evans. 

At Sunnybank, near Aberdeen, Sarah, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late John Paton, esq. of 
Grandholm, Aberdeenshire. 

Aged 24, Eliza, dau. of Silas Stedman, esq. of 
Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 

Lately. Alfred Abraham Constable, esq. of St. 
John’s Wood, third son of the late John Constable, 
R.A. and grandson of the late Golding Constable, 
of East Bergholt-house, and of the late Chas. 
Bicknell, solicitor to the Admiralty and King 
George the Fourth, and great-great-grandson of 
the Rev. Dr. Durrant Rhudde, Rector of East 
Bergholt. 

Aged 65, James Eddowes, esq. of South Shields. 

At Shorwell, Isle of Wight, aged 91, Mrs. 
Grimes, mother of the late Thomas Grimes, esq. 
of Yafford-house, Yorkshire. 

At Churchill, Haslemere, Surrey, aged 74, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. James Freakes Parson. 

At Honnef, on the Rhine, aged 25, Teresa, wife 
of Henry Thwaites, esq. and youngest dau. of the 
late Benjamin Crocker, esq. of Ridgway, Devon. 
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Edward Watson, esq. for 22 years one of the 
Common Council for Cheap Ward, and an active 
member of the Commission of Sewers for the city 
of London. At a wardmote of the Cheap Ward, 
Nov. 18, it was resolved, “ That the Ward felt 
deep regret at his decease, on account of the zeal, 
ability, and integrity which characterised his pub- 
lic conduct, and the courtesy, urbanity, and amia- 
ble disposition evinced by him in private life, as a 
friend, neighbour, and tradesman.” 

Walter Newton, esq. of Dunlechry, co. Carlow. 
He married in 1817 Anne, fifth daughter of the 
Hon. George Jocelyn, second son of the first Earl 
of Reden, by whom he had issue a son and a dau. 
He is succeeded by his son Philip Jocelyn New- 
ton, esq. 

At Southsea, Surgeon David Cowan, R.N. (1800) 
many years a surgeon of Portsmouth Dockyard. 
The deceased served as Assistant Surgeon of the 
Superb at the taking of St. Domingo, and was for 
many years surgeon to the household of the Duke 
of Clarence. 

. 1, Aged 83, Henry Allison, esq. of Layton 
Fields, near Richmond. 

At East Retford, aged 81, Wm. Barker, gentle- 
man. Mr. Barker was for upwards of thirty years 
bailiff to the master, governor, and brethren of 
the Holy Trinity Hospital, West Retford. 

' ~ Chester, aged 48, Joshua Coddington, Capt. 
t.Eng. 

At Rushbrooke Park, Suffolk, (which he had 
hired for the season,) aged 37, Robert Elliott, esq. 
of Goldington House, Beds. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Frances Farquharson, widow of a 
gentleman formerly possessed of large estates in 
the West Indies. Having been permitted to leave 
Lambeth Workhouse, of which she was an inmate, 
for a holiday, she was picked up dead in a by- 
road the following morning, and there is every 
reason to believe that her death resulted from 
want of food and from cold. 

In London, aged 53, Robert Fookes, esq. of 
Stalbridge, where for thirty years he had practised 
as a surgeon. 

At Hammersmith, aged 31, Anne, wife of Mr. 
Stephen Gomme, architect. 

At Petworth, aged 77, Capt. Thos. Gregory, late 
of Turner’s-hill, Worth. 

At Putney, aged 64, Thomas Heath, esq. 

At Topsham, aged 69, Grace, wife of Admiral 
Hewson. 

At Ipswich, George Mingay, esq. late of Orford, 
and Croydon. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Douglas Moncrieff. 

John Mulcahy, esq. LL.D. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Queen’s college, Galway. 

At Bath, aged 71, Mary, relict of the Rev. R. C. 

Rider, of Stoke, Kent. 

At Ravensden, Ann, relict of Thos. Lance Wood, 
esq. of Leighton Buzzard. 

Dec.2. At Dublin, Harriet, third dau. of the 
late James B. Boothby, esq. 

At Tonbridge, Sarah, relict of Edmund Browne, 
esq. of Egerton. 

At Islington, aged 82, Fanny, relict of S. Cooper, 
esq. Ledbury. 

At Morpeth, Diana, widow of the Rev. Ralph 
Errington, Vicar of Mitford. 

At North-end, aged 64, William Rodolphus 
Ernst Jackson, esq. late Lieut.-Col. of Artillery. 

At Portsea, aged 69, George Kemp, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Long, R.M. 

Aged 48, Mr. William Oliver, one of the most 
industrious members of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. His works are chiefly of foreign 
Scenery. He sometimes painted in oil. 

Dec. 3. At Cheltenham, aged 87, Elizabeth 
Ackerley, relict of John Hawksey Ackerley, esq. 
barrister-at-law, and twin sister of the late Ed- 
mund John Chamberlayne, esq. of Maugersbury 
Manor House, Gloucestershire. 

At Gosport, aged 54, Caroline, widow of Joseph 
Carter, esq. of Forton House, and third dau, of 
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the late John Cousens, esq. of Prinsted Lodge, 
Sussex. 

At Stoneleigh, aged 83, Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
a well-known agriculturist, and formerly steward 
to Lord Leigh on the Stoneleigh estate. 

Sarah, wife of W. Cross, esq. solicitor, Prescot. 

At Winchester, aged 69, John Davidson, esq. of 
Shawford. 

At Barnet, Herts, Miss Sarah Eyton, formerly of 
Cheltenham, 

In Upper Brook-street, aged 69, Frederick 
Fielden, esq. 

Aged 61, Wm. Hitchcock, esq. of Winterbourn 
Monkton. 

Aged 68, Grace, wife of William Nettlefold, esq. 
of Vine-st. Westminster. 

At Portsmouth, aged 65, Eliza, wife of William 
Price, esq. surgeon R.N., third sister of the late 
Vice-Adm. Ross, C.B. 

At Bath, aged 69, Colonel W. Swinton, Bengal 
establishment. 

Dec. 4. At Enfield, aged 74, Mary-Ann, wife of 
James Bennett, esq. 

Aged 90, Abraham Henry Chambers, esq. of the 
Cottage, Paddington, formerly head of an eminent 
Banking-house in New Bond-street, which failed 
many years ago, and its affairs have been in litiga- 
tion up to the present period. Mr. Chambers’s 
case and that of his daughter, Miss Chambers, 
have excited great commiseration. The accounts 
of the bankruptcy are on the eve of being settled. 

At Stamford, aged 77, Martha, widow of the 
Rev. Christopher Cookson. 

At Wisbeach, Thomas Fawsett, esq. formerly of 
Horncastle, and father of F. Fawsett, esq. 

At Stratford-on-Avon, aged 69, John Gill, esq. 
formerly of Avon Dasset, Warw. 

Dec.5,. At Bury, Lanc. aged 82, Arabella-Ca- 
tharine, widow of Henri Johnson Boutflower, sur- 
geon Hon. E.I.Co.’s Service. 

At Hoath, aged 59, James Collard, esq, 

At Newport, Shropshire, aged 68, Augustus 
Godby, esq, late Secretary to the General Post 
Office in Ireland. 

At Hoveringham, Notts. in his 85th year, Lieut.- 
General Henry Huthwaite, Colonel of the 42d 
Regt. of N.I. Bengal Presidency. He belonged to 
a family of high respectability, long resident at 
Nottingham. Both his grandfather Cornelius 
Huthwaite and his father William Huthwaite, each 
of them in his generation, filled the office of chief 
magistrate of that town. General Huthwaite en- 
tered the Bengal Army in 1795, and attained his 
highest promotion 11 Noy. 1851. On his return 
from India in 1828 he married at Gedling, Notts. 
Miss Anne Elizabeth Beaumont, niece of the Rey. 
Thomas Beaumont, B.A. of Bridgeford Hill, Notts. 
(who died at an advanced age, Aug. 25th, 1835). 
By this lady, who we believe still survives him, 
he has had issue three sons and one daughter, viz. 
Henry-George-Beaumont, Thomas-Walter, Wal- 
ter-Swete, and Francis-Anne. Liecut.-Col. Edward 
Huthwaite, C.B. who so highly distinguished him- 
self in the campaigns of the Sutlej and the Pun- 
jaub, is a nephew of the deceased. 

At Bloxham, Oxon, aged 37, D’Archy Hyde, esq, 
of Fritwell, youngest son of the late Rev. John 
Hyde, Rector of Carfax, Oxford. 

At Kensington, aged 79, Rebecca-Anne, relict of 
George Lord Jackson, esq. of Hammersmith. 

Arthur Thomas Morley, esq. R.N. of Newtown 
Hall, Montgomeryshire, and Southsea, Hants, 
grandson of the late Sir Powell Pryce, Bart. 

At Stoke Newington-green, aged 25, Margaret- 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Ridsdale, for- 
merly of Malabar. 

At the residence of her son Henry Walker Yeo- 
man, esq. of Richmond, aged 85, Anne, relict of 
Cornelius Smelt, esq. and dau. of the late Gen. 
John Hale, of the Plantation, Yorkshire. 

At the house of his brother Walter 0. Smith, 
esq. Cheltenham, aged 59, Thomas Smith, esq. 

At Boulogne, aged 83, Robert Stevens, esq. for- 
merly of Lloyd’s, 
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At Stonehouse, aged 27, Alex. F. Sutherland, 
esq. Ist Lieut. R.M. 

Dec. 6. Aged 79, 7 wie widow of 
Capt. R. S. Adams. ILE.LC.S 

At Brighton, aged 76, Valentine Chaplin, esq. 
of Bucklersbury. 

At Guernsey, aged 34, George Edward Engle- 
heart, esq. barris ter-at-law, eldest surviving son 
of N. B. Engleheart, esq. of Doctors’ Commons 
and Park House, Blackheath. 

At Carisbrooke, I.W. aged 71, James George,esq. 

At Dinton vicarage, near Aylesbury, Bucks, 
aged 88, Euphemia, only child of the late Rev. 
Richard Gifford, of Duffield Bank House, co. Derby. 

At Brighton, Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
John Allen Gillham, esq. 

At Kilburn Priory, Eliza, wife of James Henry 
Goetze, esq. of Great Tower-st. 

Aged 60, Lieut. Hackett, R.N. twenty years go- 
vernor of the county gaol, Reading. 

At Chesterfield, aged 57, John Hutchinson, esq. 
coroner for the hundred of Scarsdale. 

At Worcester, aged 66, Harrictt, relict of ‘Thos, 
Little, esq. 

At Dorking, aged 27, Douglas, only son of Mr. 
John Nicholson, professor of music. The de- 
ceased was a very promising student of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Miss Charity Frances Ward, dau. of the late 
George Ward, esq. and eldest sister of the late 
George Henry Ward, esq. of Northwood Park, and 
aunt to the present owner of the estate. 

Dec. 7. At Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire, when 
on a visit to S. Newton, esq. aged 23, Robert Jones 
Adeane, esq. of Babraham Hall, in the same co. 

At the house of her sister-in-law Mrs. Whip- 
ham, Russell-square, Elizabeth, relict of J. At- 
kyns, esq. of Babbicombe, Devon, and mother of 
the Rev. John Atkyns, Vicar of Littlehampton. 

At Neasham Hall, Darlington, aged 31, Sybella- 
Frances, wife of James Cookson, esq. having given 
birth to a son on the 2d instant. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Susan, relict of Edw. 
Dawson, esq. of Whatton House, Leic. 

At Stockport, Kirby-Trimmer- Walpole, only son 
of George Downes, esq. 

At New Brighton, Cheshire, aged 52, William 
Henry Gilliat, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Paddington-green, aged 80, Jane-Maria, 
relict of Benjamin Edward Hall, of Paddington, 
and Cilgwyn, Cardiganshire, esq. J. P. and De- 
puty Lieut., and dau. of the late Adm. Richard 
Braithwaite. 

At Exeter, aged 75, Elizabeth-Jesse, dau. of the 
Rev. William Jesse, of West Bromwich. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 41, John Johnstone, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Thirsk, aged 79, the dow. Lady Johnstone. 
She was the dau. of John Scott, esq. of Charter- 
honse-square, London; became the second wife 
of Sir Richard Vanden-Bempde Johnstone, the 
first Baronet, of Hackness hall, Yorkshire, in 1790, 
and his widow in 1807, having had issue the pre- 
sent Sir John Vanden-Bempde Johnstone, Bart. 
now M.P. for Scarborough. She was married se- 
condly to William Gleadow, esq. Her loss will be 
much felt by the poor of York and Thirsk. 

At Bognor, Frances-Jemima Lillie, dau. of the 
late Edward Hall Lillie, esq. of Hackney. 

At Edinburgh, aged 81, George Mercer, esq. of 
Gorthy. 
At Richmond, 
Wright, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Ripon, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
Capt. Coates, of Bishopton, and niece of the late 
Richard Milburn, esq. of Thorpfield, Yorkshire. 

At Dudley, aged 67, A. B. Cochrane, esq. an 
eminent ironmaster, in consequence of being 
overturned in a cab in driving from the Dudley 
station. 

At Southsea, Eliza, wife of Thomas Dawney, esq. 
H.E.L.C. Service, and dau. of the late Sir William 
Paxton, of Middleton Hall, Carm. 

At Causey Ware Hall, Lower Edmonton, 


Yorkshire, aged 35, Edward 


aged 
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66, George Guillonneau, esq. eldest son of the late 
David Guillonneau, esq. notary public, of Pope’s 
Head-alley. 

At Hackney, aged 79, Lucy, eldest dau. of the 
late Joseph Hibbert, esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

At Harmby Lodge, Leyburn, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. W. Jones, M.A. Vicar of East 
Witton, youngest dau. of Gideon Dare, esq. of 
Cockspur-st. and Richmond, Surrey, descended 
from the Dares, of Tournay, in France. 

At Birkenhead, aged 71, Agnes, widow of Wil- 
liam Laird, esq. 

At Wem, Shropshire, aged 80, Margaret, relict 
of the Rey. Richard Parkes, Vicar of Loppington, 
Shropshire, mother of Dr. Parkes, Great Marlbo- 
rough-st. and the Rey. F. B. Parkes, Imington 
rectory, Warw. 

At Annington, near Steyning, Sussex, Sarah, 
dau. of the late Hugh Penfold, esq. 

At Woolwich-common, Mary Anne Hall Robe, 
eldest dan. of the late Col. Sir William Robe, 
K.C.B. K.T.S. and K.C.H. of the Royal Horse Art. 
having survived her sister, Caroline, only nine 
months, and her brother, Lieut.-Col. T. C. Robe, 
R.A. searcely three. 

At York, aged 70, Christopher Scarr, esq. 

At Duke-st. Southwark, aged 62, Mrs. Maria 
Skinner. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of Joseph Thompson, 
esq. of the Bank, Highgate. 

Dec. 9. At Torquay, aged 24, Stuart Murray 
Anderson, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, 
Preacher of Lincoln’s-inn, and Rector of Tormar- 
ton, Glouc. 

At Aspal-hall, Suffolk, aged 81, Miss Sarah 
Bellman, only surviving dau. of the late Rev. Ray- 
ner Bellman, of Wetheringsett. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, Sarah, wife of Captain 
Charles Cowper Benett, R.N. and eldest dau. to 
the late William Burleton, esq. of Wykin Hall, 
Leicestersh. and Donhead Lodge, Wilts. 

At Eaton-place, Arabella, wife of George Cary 
Elwes, esq. and eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas Fieschi 
and the Hon. Arabella Heneage ; also on the 10th, 
of scarlet fever, aged 15, Evelyn-Robert-Cary, 
their eldest son. 

In Whitehaven, aged 89, Isabella, relict of Jolin 
Falcon, esq. of Garston, Herts. 

At Westerham, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Edward Gale, esq. of Buxton House, Epping 
Forest. 

At Great Oakley, Essex, aged 28, Ann, only 
child of the late Rev. Joseph Harrison, many years 
Curate of that place. 

At Weary Hall, Cumberland, aged 28, 
Paisley, esq. 

At Manchester, suddenly, when at breakfast, 
Mr. John Phillips, only surviving son of Mr. 
Alderman Phillips, Manchester. He had recently 
been the companion of Sir John Potter on a tour 
in Egypt and other parts of the East, and returned 
complaining occasionally of rheumatic pains in 
the chest ; but with this exception his health was 
good, and he had dined at his club on the previous 
day, manifesting his usual cheerful disposition 
and elasticity of spirits. 

At Torquay, aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 
Stares, esq. of Wallington, Hants, and the youngest 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Wm. Parker, Bart. 

Olivia, dau. of James Twycross, esq. Brook, 
Wokingham, Berkshire. 

At Sydenham, aged 82, 
of Lloyd’s. 

At Cheltenham, aged 91, Mrs. Williams, relict 
of W. Williams, esq. of Whitlench. 

At Stretton, Staff. Catherine, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Edw. C. Wright, Rector of 
Pitsford, Northamptonshire. 

At Weston- -super-Mare, aged 25, Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Young, Rector of 
Gilling, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 10. At Patrick Brompton, Yorkshire, aged 
73, Margaret, widow of Richard Atkinson, esq. 


J. B. 


Joseph Wartnaby, esq. 
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At New Romney, aged 27, Sladden Gardner, esq. 

At Maida-hill West, aged 66, Honor-Maria, relict 
of John Jorden, esq. 

At Oakfield House, near Honiton, the residence 
of her nieces the Misses Radcliffe, Margaret Weir, 
dau. and co-heiress with her late sister, Grace 
Radcliffe, of William Floyde, esq. of Exeter, and 
cousin of Martha Fursman (née Radcliffe), wife of 
the Rev. John Fursman, Chancellor and Canon 
Residentiary of Exeter. 

At his sister’s, Leicester, aged 45, Wm. Wood. 
cock, M.D. late of Eccleshill Moorside, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 11. Aged 58, Richard Bourue, esq. surgeon, 
South-end, Croydon. 

At Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, aged 75, Henry 
Foskett, esq. late of Tunbridge Wells, and formerly 
Capt. 15th Hussars. 

Aged 9, Wedderburn, youngest son of the late 
Sir John Halkett, Bart. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 37, Martha, wife of 
Thos. Kay, esq. shipowner. 

At Camberwell, aged 44, Edward Mullins, esy. 
of Tokenhouse-yard. 

At Eton, Mrs. Parker, only surviving sister of 
the late Rey. G. Williams, Rector of Martin Hus- 
singtree. 

Aged 63, James Pincott, esq. of Hamilton-terr. 
St. John’s Wood. 

At Landport, Portsea, aged 78, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Ridoutt, mother of Isaac Ridoutt, esq. 

Aged 75, Joseph Timmis, esq. of Beoley, Wore. 

At Northcote House, Uffeulme, aged 81, Miss 
Mary Warren, formerly of Ottery St. Mary. 

James Watson, esq. of the Manor House, Swan- 
land, and formerly of Wauldby. 

At Norwood, aged 47, Ann, relict of Charles 
Wooderson, esq. 

Dec.12. At Battersea-rise, aged 87, George 
Ashurst, esq. 
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At Wandsworth, aged 69, Tho. Skegg Driver, esq. 

At Carnarvon, George-Baker, eldest son of 
Henry Goddard, esq. architect, Lincoln. 

At Exeter, aged 76, Barbara-Maria, wife of 
Richard Mence, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 20, Walter-Augustus, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Christopher Nevill, 
Vicar of East Grinstead. 

At Combe Raleigh, Devon, aged 78, Maria 
Trosse Pearse, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Pearse, esq. of Greenway House. 

In Albert-st. Camden-road, Clari-Mary, wife of 
Frederick Crossley Young, esq. and youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Paul Sayer, esq. 

Dec. 13. At Brighton, aged 30, Emily-Mary, 
wife of Hon. and Rev. George T. O. Bridgeman, 
second son of the Earl of Bradford, and second 
surviving dau. of the Hon. Richard Bagot, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bathand Wells. She was married 
in 1850, and has left issue two sons. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 80, Theodosia- 
Sarah-Frances Lady Howden. She was third dau. 
of John first Earl of Clanwilliam ; was married in 
1798 to Sir John Cradock, G.C.B. created Lord 
Howden in 1819; and was left his widow in 1839, 
having had issue one child only, the present Lord 
Howden. 

At Pinner-grove, Middlesex, aged 62, Eliza- 
beth-Hurry, wife of Sir William G. Milman, Bart. 
She was the only daughter of Robert Alderson, 
esq. Recorder of Norwich, by the daughter of Sa- 
muel Hurry, esq. of Great Yarmouth; and sister 
to Mr. Baron Alderson. She was married in 1809, 
and has left issue. 

Dec. 14. Aged 20, Walden, third surviving son 
of the Rev. George Alston, late Vicar of Horndon- 
on-the-Hill, Essex. 

Dec. 16. At Bradninch, aged 93, Henry Bow- 
den, esq. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. a & 
70 9 38 9 24 11 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. s. d. 
44 7 48 10 51 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 9/. 9s. to 117. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 11/. 0s. to 171. 0s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/7. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 2/. 2s.—Clover, 41. 15s. to 61. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. 
2d. to 4s. 10d. 
Od. to 5s. 2d. 
6d. to 5s. Od. 
4d. to 4s. 10d. 


oe LET 
| re 
Veal 
Pork 


$+ 6nteeccenseoate 


coe cecccece codes 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 26. 
Beasts.......+- 1,612 Calves 130 
SheepandLambs 7,600 Pigs 220 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 23s. 6d. to 37s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 59s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 26s. Od. to 27s. 0d. 
Yellow Russia, 60s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1853, both inclusive. 
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” O48 | rain, cloudy | lo snow, rain 
» 07 ‘cloudy, fine | 34 j|cloudy 
29, 95 — } 3é fair 
\| lsnow, rain 
| cloudy 
| ‘fair 
| do. rain, snow 
2% | , rain, cloudy 
| ldo. 
E 
| 2 
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_ DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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